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V     / 

CASE 

•   ' 


T  O 


HIS  MOST   SERENE   HIGHNESS 

THE  ELECTOR  PALATINE, 

REIGNING   DUKE   OF   BAVARIA, 


I 


S  I  R, 

N  requefting  perrniffion  to  dedicate  to  your 
moft  Serene  Electoral  Highnefs  thefe 
Eflays,  I  had  feveral  important  objects  in 
view  :  I  was  defirous  of  fhowing  to  the 
world  that  I  had  not  prefumed  to  publifh 
an  account  of  public  meafures  and  inftitu- 
tions,  planned  and  executed  in  your  Elec 
toral  Highnefs's  dominions, — by  your  or 
ders, — and  under  your  immediate  authority 
and  protection,  without  your  leave  and  ap 
probation.  I  was  alfo  defirous  of  availing 
myfelf  of  the  illuftrious  name  of  a  Sover 
eign  eminently  diftinguifhed  by  his  munifi 
cence  in  promoting  ufeful  knowledge,  and 
by  his  folicitude  for  the  happinefs  "and  pro£- 
perity  of  his  fubjects,  to  recommend  the 
important  objects  I  have  undertaken  to  in- 

veftigate, 


DEDICATION. 

veftigate,  to  the  attention  of  the  Great, — the 
Wife, — and  the  Benevolent.  And  laftly,  I 
was  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
teftifying,  in  a  public  manner,  my  gratitude 
to  your  moft  Serene  Electoral  Highnefs  for 
all  your  kindnefs  to  me  ;  and  more  efpe- 
cially  for  the  diftinguimed  honour  you  have 
done  me  by  feledting  and  employing  me 
as  an  inftrument  in  your  hands  of  doing  good. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  moft 
profound  refpeft,  and  with  unalterable  at 
tachment, 

S  I  R, 

Your  Moft  Serene  ELECTORAL  HIGHNESS's 

Devoted  Servant, 

RUMFORD. 

LONDON, 
July   i  ft.  1796. 
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A  Detail  of  various  Public  Meafures,  connected 
with  that  Inftitution,  which  have  been  adopted 
and  carried  into  effect  for  putting  an  End  to 
Mendicity,  and  introducing  Order,  and  ufeful 
Induftry,  among  the  more  Indigent  of  the  In 
habitants  of  BAVARIA. 


D 


INTRODUCTION. 


Situation  of  the  Author  in  the  Service  of  His  Mojl 
Serene  Highnefs  the  ELECTOR  PALATINE,  Reign 
ing  Duke  of  BAVARIA.  Reafons  which  induced 
him  to  undertake  to  form  an  Eftablijhment  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Poor. 

AMONG  the  viciffitudes  of  a  life  chequered  by 
a  great  variety  of  incidents,  and  in  which  I 
have  been  called  upon  to  act  in  many  interefting 
fcenes,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  employing  my 
attention  upon  a  fubjecl:  of  great  importance ;  a  fub- 
je6t  intimately  and  infeparably  connected  with  the 
happinefs  and  well-being  of  all  civil  focieties  ;  and 
which,  from  its  nature,  cannot  fail  to  intereft  every 
benevolent  mind ; — it  is  the  providing  for  the  wants 
of  the  Poor,  and  fecuring  their  happinefs  and 
comfort  by  the  introduction  of  order  and  induftry 
among  them. 

The  fubject,  though  it  is  fo  highly  interefting  to 
mankind,  has  not  yet  been  inveftigated  with  that 
fuccefs  that  could  have  been  wifhed.  This  fact  is  ap 
parent,  not  only  from  the  prevalence  of  indolence, 
mifery,  and  beggary,  in  almoft  all  the  countries  of 

Europe  j 


4  Public  Eftdblifhment  for 

Europe ;  but  alfo  from  the  great  variety  of  opi 
nion  among  thofe  who  have  taken  the  matter  into 
ferious  confideration,  and  have  propofed  methods 
for  remedying  thofe  evils  ;  fo  generally,  and  fo 
juftly  complained  of. 

What  I  have  to  offer  upon  this  fubjeft  being  not 
merely  fpeculative  opinion,  but  the  genuine  refult 
of  actual  experiments  ;  of  experiments  made  upon 
a  very  large  fcale,  and  under  circumftances  which 
render  them  peculiarly  interefting  ;  I  cannot  help 
flattering  myfelf  that  my  readers  will  find  both 
aimifement,  and  ufeful  information,  from  the  pe- 
rufal  of  the  following  meets. 

As  it  may  perhaps  appear  extraordinary  that  a 
military  man  fhould  undertake  a  work  fo  foreign 
to  his  profeffion,  as  that  of  forming  and  executing 
a  plan  for  providing  for  the  Poor,  I  have  thought 
it  not  improper  to  preface  the  narrative  of  my 
operations,  by  a  fliort  account  of  the  motives 
which  induced  me  to  engage  in  this  undertaking. 
And  in  order  to  throw  ftill  more  light  upon  the 
whole  tranfaftion,  I  mall  begin  with  a  few  words 
of  myfelf,  of  my  fituation  in  the  country  in  which 
I  refidc,  and  of  the  different  objects  which  were 
had  in  view  in  the  various  public  meafurcs  in  which 
I  have  been  concerned.  This  information  is  necef- 
fary  in  order  to  fprrn  a  clear  idea  of  the  circum 
ftances  under  which  the  operations  in  queftiou 
were  undertaken,  and  of  the  connexion  which  fub- 
fifted  between  the  different  public  mcafures  which 

were  adopted  at  the  fame  time. 

Having 


the  Poor  in  Bavaria.  $ 

Having  in  the  year  1784,  with  His  Majefty's 
gracious  permiilion,  engaged  myfelf  in  the  fer~ 
vice  of  His  Moil  Serene  Highnefs  the  Elector 
Palatine,  Reigning  Duke  of  Bavaria,  I  have  fince 
been  einployed  by  His  Electoral  Highnefs  in  various 
public  fervices,  and  particularly  in  arranging  his 
military  affairs,  and  introducing  a  new  fyften}  of 
order,  difcipline  and  economy  among  his  troops. 

In  the  execution  of  this  eommiffion,  ever  mind 
ful  of  that  great  and  important  truth,  that  no 
political  arrangement  can  be  really  good,  except  in 
fo  far  as  it  contributes  to  the  general  good  of  fo- 
ciety,  I  have  endeavoured  in  all  my  operations  to 
unite  the  intereft  of  the  foldier  with  the  intereft'of 
civil  fociety,  and  to  render  the  military  force,  even 
in  time  of  peace,  fubfervient  to  the  public  good. 

To  facilitate  and  promote  thefe  important  ob 
jects,  to  eftabliih  a  refpectable  ftanding  military 
force,  which  ftiould  do  the  leaft  poffible  harm  to 
the  population,  morals,  manufactures,  and  agri 
culture  of  the  country,  it  was  neceffary  to  make 
foldiers  citizens,  and  citizens  foldiers.  To  this 
end  the  iituation  of  the  foldier  was  made  as  eafy, 
comfortable,  and  eligible  as  poilible ;  his  pay  was 
increafsd,  he  was  comfortably,  and  even  elegantly 
clothed,  and  he  was  allowed  every  kind  of  liberty 
not  inconliftent  with  good  order  and  due  fubor- 
dination  ;  his  military  exercifes  were  fimpliiied,  his 
inftruction  rendered  fhort  and  eafy,  and  all  obfo- 
lete  and  ufelefs  cuftoms  and  usages  were  banilhed 
from  the  fcrvice.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  the 

neatnefs 
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neatnefs  and  cieanlinefs  of  the  foldiers'  barracks 
and  quarters ;  and  which  extended  even  to  the 
external  appearance  of  the  buildings ;  and  nothing 
was  left  undone,  that  could  tend  to  make  the  men 
comfortable  in  their  dwellings.  Schools  were 
eftablifhed  in  all  the  regiments,  for  inftrucling  the 
foldiers  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  and 
into  thefe  fchools,  not  only  the  foldiers  and  their 
children,  but  alfo  the  children  of  the  neighbouring 
citizens  and  peafants,  were  admitted  gratis,  and 
even  fchool-books,  paper,*  pens,  and  ink,  were 
furnifhed  for  them,  at  the  expenfe  of  the  Sove 
reign. 

Beiides  thefe  fchools  of  inftruclion,  others,  called 
fchools  of  induftry,  were  eftablifhed  in  the  regi 
ments,  where  the  foldiers  and  their  children  were 
taught  various  kinds  of  work,  and  from  whence 
they  were  fupplied  with  raw  materials,  to  work  for 
their  own  emolument. 

As  nothing  is  fo  certainly  fatal  to  morals,  and 
particularly  to  the  morals  of  the  lower  clafs  of 
mankind,  as  habitual  idlenefs,  every  poffible  meaf- 
ure  was  adopted,  that  could  be  devifed,  to  intro- 
duce  a  fpirit  of  induftry  among  the  troops.  Every 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  foldiers  to  employ 
their  leifure  time,  when  they  were  off  duty,  in 
working  for  their  own  emolument ;  and  among 
other  encouragements,  the  moft  efficacious  of  all, 
that  of  allowing  them  full  liberty  to  difpofe  of  the 

money 

*  This  paper,  as  it  could  afterwards  be  made  ufe  of  for  making 
cartridges,  in  fa&  coll  nothing. 
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money  acquired  by  their  labour  in  any  way  they 
fliould  think  proper,  without  being  obliged  to  give 
any  account  of  it  to  any  body.  They  were  even 
furnifhed  with  working  dreffes,  (a  canvas  frock 
and  troufers)  gratis,  at  their  enlifting,  and  were 
afterwards  permitted  to  retain  their  old  uniforms 
for  the  fame  purpofe ;  and  care  was  taken  in  all 
cafes  where  they  were  employed,  that  they  fliould 
be  well  paid. 

They  commonly  received  from  fixteen  to 
eighteen  creutzers*  a-day  for  their  labour  ;  and 
with  this  they  had  the  advantage  of  being  clothed 
and  lodged,  and,  in  many  cafes,  of  receiving  their 
full  pay  of  five  creutzers,  and  a  pound  and  a  half 
(lib.  13^-  oz.  Avoirdupois)  of  bread  per  day  from 
the  Sovereign.  When  they  did  their  duty  in  their 
regiments,  by  mounting  guard  regularly  according 
to  their  tour,  (which  commonly  was  every  fourth 
day)  and  only  worked  thofe  days  they  happened 
to  be  off  guard,  in  that  cafe,  they  received  their 
full  pay  ;  but  when  they  were  excufed  from"  regi 
mental  duty,  and  permitted  to  work  every  day  for 
their  own  emolument,  their  pay,  (at  live  creutzers 
per  day)  was  flopped,  but  they  were  ftill  per 
mitted  to  receive  their  bread,  and  to  lodge  in  the 
barracks. 

In  all  public  works,  fuch  as  making  and  repair 
ing  highways, — draining  marines, — repairing  the 
banks  of  rivers,  &c.  foldiers  were  employed  as  la 
bourers  ; 

*  A  creutzer  is  £]•  of  an  Englifli  penny. 
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bourers ;  and  in  all  fuch  cafes,  the  greateft  care 
was  taken  to  provide  for  their  comfortable  fub- 
iiftence,  and  even  for  tlieir  amufement.  Good 
lodgings  were  prepared  for  them,  and  good  and 
wholefome  food,  at  a  reafonable  price  ;  and  the 
greateft  care  was  taken  of  them  when  they  hap 
pened  to  fall  fick. 

Frequently,  when  conliderable  numbers  of  them 
were  at  work  together,  a  band  of  mufic  was  or 
dered  to  play  to  them  while  at  work  ;  and  on 
holidays  they  were  permitted,  and  even  encou 
raged,  to  make  merry,  with  dancing  and  other  in 
nocent  fports  and  amufements. 

To  preferve  good  order  and  harmony  among 
thofe  who  were  detached  upon  thefe  working  par 
ties,  a  certain  proportion  of  officers  and  non-com- 
miffioned  officers  were  always  fent  with  them,  and 
thofe  commonly  ferved  as  overfeers  of  the  works, 
and  as  fuch  were  paid. 

Befides  this  permiffion  to  work  for  hire  in  the 
garrifon  towns,  and  upon  detached  working  par 
ties,  which  was  readily  granted  to  all  thofe  who 
deiired  it,  or  at  leaft  to  as  many  as  could  poffibly 
be  fpared  from  the  neceffary  fervice  of  the  garrifon  ; 
every  facility  and  encouragement  was  given  to  the 
foldier  who  was  a  native  of  the  country,  and  who 
had  a  family  or  friends  to  go  to,  or  private  con 
cerns  to  take  care  of,  to  go  home  on  furlough, 
and  to  remain  abfent  from  his  regiment  from  one 
annual  exercife  to  the  other,  that  is  to  fay,  ten 

months 
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months  and  a  half  each  year.  This  arrange 
ment  was  very  advantageous  to  the  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  and  even  to  the  population  of 
the  country,  (for  the  foldiers  were  allowed  to  mar 
ry)  and  ferved  not  a  little  to  the  eftabliihment  of 
harmony  and  a  friendly  intercourfe  between  the 
foldiers  and  the  peafantry,  and  to  facilitate  re 
cruiting. 

Another  meafure  which  tended  much  to  render 
the  fituation  of  the  foldier  pleafant  and  agreeable, 
and  to  facilitate  the  recruiting  fervice,  was  the 
rendering  the  garrifons  of  the  regiments  per 
manent.  This  meafure  might  not  be  advifeable 
in  a  defpotic  or  odious  government  ;  for  where 
the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  muft  be  fupported 
by  the  terror  of  arms,  all  habits  of  focial  inter 
courfe  and  friendmip  between  the  foldiers  and 
the  fubjeds  muft  be  dangerous  ;  but  in  all  well- 
regulated  governments,  fuch  friendly  intercourfe 
is  attended  with  many  advantages. 

A  peafant  would  more  readily  confent  to  his. 
fon's  engaging  himfelf  to  ferve  as  a  foldier  in  a 
regiment  permanently  ftationed  in  his  neighbour 
hood,  than  in  one  at  a  great  diftance,  or  whofe 
deftination  was  uncertain  ;  and  when  the  ftation  of 
a  regiment  is  permanent,  and  it  receives  its  re 
cruits  from  the  diftrict  of  country  immediately 
furrounding  its  head-quarters,  the  men  who  go 
home  on  furlough  have  but  a  fliort  journey  to 
make,  and  are  eafily  affembled  in  cafe  of  any 
emergency  ;  and  it  was  the  more  neceffary  to 
give  every  facility  to  the  foldiers  to  go  home 
E  on 
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on  furlough  in  Bavaria,  as  labourers  are  fo  Very 
fcarce  in  that  country,  that  the  hufbandman 
would  not  be  able  without  them  to  cultivate  his 
ground* 

The  habits  of  induftry  and  of  order  which  the 
foldier  acquired  when  in  garrifon,  rendered  him  fo 
much  the  more  ufeful  as  a  labourer  when  on  fur 
lough  ;  but  not  contented  with  merely  furhiming 
labourers  for  the  afliftance  of  the  hufbandman^ 
I  was  defirous  of  making  ufe  of  the  army,  as  a 
means  of  introducing  ufeful  improvements  into 
the  country. 

Though  agriculture  is  carried  to  the  higheft 
perfection  in  fome  parts  of  the  Elector's  domin 
ions,  yet  in  others,  and  particularly  in  Bavaria, 
it  is  ftill  much  behind-hand.  Very  few  of  the 
new  improvements  in  that  art,  fuch  as  the  intro 
duction  of  new  and  ufeful  plants — -the  cultivation 
of  clover  and  of  turnips — the  regular  fucceflion  of 
crops,  &c.  have  yet  found  their  way  into  general 
practice  in  that  country ;  and  even  the  potatoe, 
that  moft  ufeful  of  all  the  products  of  the  ground, 
is  fcarcely  known  there. 

It  was  principally  with  a  view  to  introduce  the 
culture  of  potatoes  in  that  country  that  the  military 
gardens  were  formed.  Thefe  gardens  (of  which 
there  is  one  in  every  garrifon  belonging  to  the 
Elector's  dominions,  Dufieldorf  and  Amberg  only 
excepted*)  are  pieces  of  ground,  in,  or  adjoin 
ing 

*  Particular  local  reafons,  which  it  is  not  neceflary  here  to  explain, 
have  hitherto  prevented  the  eftabliihment  of  military  gardens  in 
ihefe  two  garrifon  town*. 
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ing  to  the  garrifon  towns,  which  are  regularly  laid 
out,  and  exclufively  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of 
the  non-commiffioned  officers  and  private  foldiers 
belonging  to  the  regiments  in  garrifon,  The 
ground  is  regularly  divided  into  diftricts  of  re 
giments,  battalions,  companies,  and  corporalities 
( '  corporalfchafts )  of  which  laft  divifions  there  are 
four  to  each  company ;  and  the  quantity  of  ground 
allotted  to  each  corporality  is  fuch  that  each  man 
belonging  to  it,  whether  non-commiflioned  officer 
or  private,  has  a  bed  365  fquare  feet  in  fuperiicies. 

This  piece  of  ground  remains  his  fole  property 
as  long  as  he  continues  to  ferve  in  the  regiment, 
and  he  is  at  full  liberty  to  cultivate  it  in  any  way, 
and  to  difpofe  of  the  produce  of  it  in  any  manner 
he  may  think  proper.  He  muft  however  cultivate  it, 
and  plant  it,  and  keep  it  neat  and  free  from  weeds  ; 
otherwife,  if  he  fliould  be  idle,  and  neglect  it,  it 
would  be  taken  from  him  and  given  to  one  of  his 
more  induftrious  comrades. 

The  divilions  of  thefe  military  gardens  are 
marked  by  broader  and  fmaller  alleys,  covered 
with  gravel,  and  neatly  kept ;  and  in  order  that 
every  one  who  choofes  it,  may  be  a  fpectator  of 
this  interefting  fcene  of  induftry,  all  the  principal 
alleys,  which  are  made  large  for  that  purpofe,  are 
always  .open  as  a  public  walk.  The  effect  which 
this  eftablifliment  has  already  produced  in  the 
mort  time  (little  more  than  five  years)  fince  it 
was  begun,  is  very  ftriking,  and  much  greater  and 
more  important  than  I  could  have  expected. 

The 
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The  foldiers,  from  being  the  moft  indolent  of 
mortals,  and  from  having  very  little  knowledge  of 
gardening,  or  of  the  produce  of  a  garden,  for 
ufe,  are  now  become  induftrious  and  Ikilful  cul 
tivators,  and  they  are  grown  fo  fond  of  vegetables, 
particularly  of  potatoes,  which  they  raife  in  great 
quantities,  that  thefe  ufeful  and  wholefome  pro 
ductions  now  conftitute  a  very  effential  part  of 
their  daily  food.  And  thefe  improvements  are  alfo 
fpreading  very  faft  among  the  farmers  and  pea- 
fants,  throughout  the  whole  country.  There  is 
hardly  a  foldier  that  goes  on  furlough,  or  that 
returns  home  at  the  expiration  of  his  time  of 
fervice,  that  does  not  carry  with  him  a  few  potatoes 
for  planting,  and  a  little  collection  of  garden-feeds  : 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  in  a  very  few  years  wre 
ihall  fee  potatoes  as  much  cultivated  in  Bavaria  as 
in 'other  countries  ;  and  that  the  ufe  of  vegetables 
for  food  will  be  generally  introduced  among  the 
common  people.  I  have  already  had  the  fatif- 
faction  to  fee  little  gardens  here  and  there  making 
their  appearance,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  I  hope  that  very  foon  no  farmer's  houfe  will  be 
found  without  one. 

To  ailifl  the  foldiers  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
gardens,  they  are  furnimed  with  garden  utenlils 
gratis  ;  they  are  likewife  furnimed  from  time  to 
time  with  a  certain  quantity  of  manure,  and  with 
an  affortment  of  garden-feeds ;  but  they  do  not 
rely  folely  upon  thefe  fupplies  ;  thofe  who  are 
induftrious  colled  materials  in  their  barracks,  and 

in 
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in  the  ftreets,  for  making  manure,  and  even 
fometimes  purchafe  it,  arid  they  raife  in  their  own 
gardens  mod  of  the  garden-feeds  they  ftand  in 
need  of.  To  enable  them  to  avail  themfelves  of 
their  gardens  as  early  in  the  fpring  as  poflible,  in 
fupplying  their  tables  with  green  vegetables,  each 
company  is  furnifhed  with  a  hot-bed  for  railing 
early  plants. 

To  attach  the  foldiers  more  ftrongly  to  thefe 
their  little  poffeflions,  by  increaling  their  comfort 
and  convenience  in  the  cultivation  and  enjoyment 
of  them,  a  number  of  little  fummer-houfes,  or 
rather  huts,  one  to  each  company,  have  been 
erected  for  the  purpofe  of  fhelter,  where  they  can 
retire  when  it  rains,  or  when  they  are  fatigued. 

All  the  officers  of  the  regiments,  from  the 
higheft  to  the  loweft,  are  ordered  to  give  the  men 
every  afliftance  in  the  cultivation  of  thefe  their 
gardens  ;  but  they  are  forbidden,  upon  pain  of 
the  fevereft  punimment,  to  appropriate  to  them 
felves  any  part  of  the  produce  of  them,  or  even 
to  receive  any  part  of  it  in  prefcnts. 
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CHAP.     L 

Of  the  Prevalence  of  Mendicity  in  Bavaria  at  ths 
Time  when  the  Meafures  for  -putting  an  End  to  if 
wre  adopted. 

AMONG  the  various  meafures  that  occurred  to 
me  by  which  the  military  eftablifhment  of 
the  country  might  be  made  fubfervient  to  the  pub 
lic  good  in  time  of  peace,  none  appeared  to  be  of 
fo  much  importance  as  that  of  employing  the 
army  in  clearing  the  country  of  beggars,  thieves, 
and  other  vagabonds  ;  and  in  watching  over  the 
public  tranquillity. 

But  in  order  to  clear  the  country  of  beggars, 
(the  number  of  whom  in  Bavaria  had  become 
quite  intolerable)  it  was  neceffary  to  adopt  gen 
eral  and  efficacious  meafures  for  maintaining  and 
fupporting  the  Poor.  Laws  were  not  wanting  to 
oblige  each  community  in  trie  country  to  provide 
for  its  own  Poor  ;  but  thefe  laws  had  been  fo  long 
neglected,  and  beggary  had  become  fb  general, 
that  extraordinary  meafures,  and  the  moil  inde 
fatigable  exertions,  were  neceffary  to  put  a  flop  to 
this  evil.  The  number  of  itinerant  beggars,  of 
both  fexes,  and  all  ages,  as  well  foreigners  as 
natives,  who  ftrolled  about  the  country  in  all 
directions,  levying  contributions  from  the  induf- 
trious  inhabitants,  ftealing  and  robbing,  and  lead 
ing 
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ing  a  life  of  indolence,  and  the  moft  fhamelels 
debauchery,  was  quite  incredible  ;  and  fo  numer 
ous  were  the  fwarms  of  beggars  in  all  the  great 
towns,  and  particularly  in  the  capital,  fo  great 
their  impudence,  and  fo  perfevering  their  impor 
tunity,  that  it  was  alinoft  impoffible  to  crofs  the 
ftfeets  without  being  attacked,  and  abfolutely 
forced  to  fatisfy  their  clamorous  demands.  And 
thefe  beggars  were  in  general  by  iio  means  fuch  as 
from  age  or  bodily  infirmities  were  unable  by 
their  labour  to  earn  their  livelihood  ;  but  they 
were  for  the  moft  part;  {lout,  ftrong,  healthy* 
fturdy  beggars,  who,  loft  to  every  fenfe  of  fhame, 
had  embraced  the  profeiFion  from  choice,  not 
neceflity  ;  and  who,  not  unfrequently,  added  in- 
folence  and  threats  to  their  importunity,  and  ex 
torted  that  from  fear,  which  they  could  not  pro 
cure  by  their  arts  of  diflxmulation. 

Thefe  beggars  not  only  infefted  all  the  ftreets, 
public  walks,  and  public  places,  but  they  even 
made  a  practice  of  going  into  private  houfes, 
where  they  never  failed  to  fteal  whatever  fell  in 
their  way,  if  they  found  the  doors  open^  and 
nobody  at  home  ;  and  the  churches  were  fo  full 
of  them,  that  it  was  quite  a  nuifance,  and  a  public 
fcandal  during  the  performance  of  divine  fervice. 
People  at  their  devotions  were  continually  inter 
rupted  by  them,  and  were  frequently  obliged  to 
fatisfy  their  demands,  in  order  to  be  permitted  to 
linifh  their  prayers  in  peace  and  quiet. 

In  fhort,  thefe  deteftable  vermin  {warmed  every 
and  not  only  their  impudence  and  clamor 
ous 
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ous  importunity  were  without  any  bounds,  but 
they  had  recourfe  to  the  moft  diabolical  arts, 
and  moft  horrid  crimes,  in  the  profecution  of 
their  infamous  trade<  .  Young  children  were  ftolen 
from  their  parents  by  thefe  wretches,  and  their 
eyes  put  out,  or  their  tender  limbs  broken  and 
diftorted,  in  order,  by  expofmg  them  thus  maimed, 
to  excite  the  pity  and  commiferation  of  the  pub 
lic  ;  and  every  fpecies  of  artifice  was  made  ufe  of 
to  agitate  th^  fenfibility,  and  to  extort  the  contri^ 
butions  of  the  humane  and  charitable. 

Some  of  thefe  monfters  were  fo  void  of  all  feel 
ing  as  to  expofe  even  their  own  children,  naked, 
and  almoft  ftarved,  in  the  ftreets,  in  order  that,  by 
their  cries  and  unaffected  expreilions  of  diftrefs, 
they  might  move  thofe  who  paiTed  by  to  pity  and 
relieve  them  ;  and  in  order  to  make  them  acl  their 
part  more  naturally,  they  were  unmercifully  beaten 
when  they  came  home,  by  their  inhuman  parents, 
if  they  did  not  bring  with  them  a  certain  fum, 
which  they  were  ordered  to  collect. 

I  have  frequently  feen  a  poor  child  of  five  of 
fix  years  of  age,  late  at  night,  in  the  moft  in 
clement  feafon,  fitting  down  almoft  naked  at  the 
corner  of  a  ftreet,  and  crying  moft  bitterly  ;  if  he 
were  afked  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  he 
would  anfwer,  "  I  am  cold  and  hungry,  and 
"  afraid  to  go  home  ;  my  mother  told  me  to 
"  bring  home  twelve  creutzers,  and  I  have  only 
"  been  able  to  beg  five.  My  mother  wili  cer- 
"  tainly  beat  me  if  I  don't  carry  home  twelve 
*'  creutzers."  Who  could  refufe  fo  fmali  a  fum 

to 
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to  relieve  fo  much  unaffeded  diftrefs  ? — But  what 
horrid  arts  are  thefe,  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  public,  and  levy  involuntary  contributions  for 
the  fupport  of  idlenefs  and  debauchery  ! 

But  the  evils  ariiing  from  the  prevalence  of 
mendicity  did  not  ftop  here.  The  public,  worn 
out  and  vanquifhed  by  the  numbers  and  perfever- 
ing  importunity  of  the  beggars ;  and  frequently 
difappointed  in  their  hopes  of  being  relieved  from 
their  depredations,  by  the  failure  of  the  numberlefs 
fchemes  that  were  formed  and  fet  on  foot  for  that 
purpofe,  began  at  laft  to  coniider  the  cafe  as  quite 
defperate ;  and  to  fubmit  patiently  to  an  evil  for 
which  they  faw  no  remedy.  The  confequences 
of  this  fubmiflion  are  eafy  to  be  conceived ;  the 
beggars,  encouraged  by  their  fuccefs,  were  at 
tached  ftill  more  flrongly  to  their  infamous  pro- 
feflion  ;  and  others,  allured  by  their  indolent  lives, 
encouraged  by  their  fuccefsful  frauds,  and  em 
boldened  by  their  impunity,  joined  them.  The 
habit  of  fubmiflion  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
gave  them  a  fort  of  right  to  purfue  their  depre 
dations  ; — their  growing  numbers  and  their  fuccefs 
gave  a  kind  of  eclat  to  their  profeflion  ;  and  the 
habit  of  begging  became  fo  general,  that  it  ceafed 
to  be  coniidered  as  infamous  \  and  was,  by  de 
grees,  in  a  manner  interwoven  with  the  internal 
regulations  of  fociety.  Herdfmen  and  mepherds, 
who  attended  their  flocks  by  the  road-fide,  were 
known  to  derive  confiderable  advantage  from  the 
contributions  which  their  lituation  enabled  them 
to  levy  from  paflengers  ;  and  I  have  been  aflured, 
F  that 
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that  the  wages  they  received  from  their  employers 
were  often  regulated  accordingly.  The  children 
in  every  country  village,  and  thofe  even  of  the 
beft  farmers,  made  a  conilant  practice  of  begging 
from  all  ftrangers  who  paffed  ;  and  one  hardly 
ever  met  a  perfon  on  foot  upon  the  road,  particu 
larly  a  woman,  who  did  not  hold  out  her  hand 
and  afk  for  charity. 

In  the  great  towns,  befides  the  children  of  the 
poorer  fort,  who  almoft  all  made  a  cuftom  of 
begging,  the  profeflional  beggars  formed  a  diftincl: 
clafs,  or  caft^  among  the  inhabitants  ;  and  in 
general  a  very  numerous  one.  There  was  even  a 
kind  of  political  connexion  between  the  members 
of  this  formidable  body  ;  and  certain  general 
maxims  were  adopted,  and  regulations  obferved, 
in  the  warfare  they  carried  on  againft  the  public. 
Each  beggar  had  his  particular  beat,  or  diflricl,  in 
the  poffeffion  of  which  it  was  not  thought  lawful 
to  difturb  him  ;  and  certain  rules  were  obferved 
in  difpofing  of  the  diftricls  in  cafe  of  vacancies 
by  deaths  or  reiignations,  promotions  or  re 
movals.  A  battle,  it  is  true,  frequently  decided 
the  conteft  between  the  candidates  \  but  when 
the  poffeffion  was  once  obtained,  whether  by  force 
of  arms,  or  by  any  other  means,  the  right  was 
ever  after  confidered  as  indifputable.  Alliances 
by  marriage  were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this, 
community  ;  and,  ftrange  as  it  may  appear,  means 
were  found  to  procure  legal  permiflion  from  the 
civil  magiflrates  for  the  celebration  of  thefe  nup 
tials  !  The  children  were  of  courfe  trained  up  in 
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the  profcilion  of  their  parents  ;  and  having  the 
advantage  of  an  early  education,  were  commonly 
great  proficients  in  their  trade. 

As  there  is  no  very  efTential  difference  between 
depriving  a  perfon  of  his  property  by  Health,  and 
extorting  it  from  him  againft  his  will,  by  dint  of 
clamorous  importunity,  or  under  falfe  pretence  of 
feigned  diftrefs  and  misfortune  ;  fo  the  tranfition 
from  begging  to  ftealing  is  not  only  eafy,  but  per 
fectly  natural.  That  total  infenfibility  to  mame, 
and  all  thofe  other  qualifications  which  are  nccef- 
fary  in  the  profeffion  of  a  beggar,  are  likewife 
effential  to  form  an  accomplished  thief ;  arid  both 
thefe  profeffions  derive  very  confiderable  advan 
tages  from  their  union.  A  beggar  who  goes  about 
from  houfe  to  'houfe  to  afk  for  alms,  has  many 
opportunities  to  fteal,  which  another  would  not 
fo  eafily  find  ;  and  his  profeffion  as  a  beggar  gives 
him  a  great  facility  in  difpofing  of  what  he  fteals  ; 
for  he,  can  always  fay  it  was  given  hjim  in  charity. 
No  wonder  then  that  thieving  and  robbing  fbould 
be  prevalent  where  beggars  are  numerous. 

That  this  was  the  cafe  in  Bavaria  will  not  be 
doubted  by  thofe  who  are  informed  that  in  the 
four  years  immediately  fuccecding  the  introduction 
of  the  meafures  adopted  for  putting  an  end  to 
mendicity,  and  clearing  the  country  of  beggars, 
thieves,  robbers,  &c.  above  ten  thoufand  of  thefe 
vagabonds,  foreigners,  and  natives,  were  actually 
arrefted  and  delivered  over  to  the  civil  magiftrates  \ 
and  that  in  taking  up  the  beggars  in  Munich,  and 
providing  for  thofe  who  flood  in  need  of  public 

afliftancc, 
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affiftance,  no  lefs  than  2600  of  the  one  defcription 
and  the  other,  were  entered  upon  the  lifts  in  one 
week ;  though  the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  Munich  probably  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  60,000,  even  including  the  fuburbs. 

Thefe  facts  are  fo  very  extraordinary,  that  were 
they  not  notorious,  I  fhould  hardly  have  ventured 
to  mention  them,  for  fear  of  being  fufpecled  of 
exaggeration  ;  but  they  are  perfectly  known  in 
the  country,  by  every  body  ;  having  been  pub- 
lifhed  by  authority  in  the  news-papers  at  the  time, 
with  all  their  various  details  and  fpecifications,  for 
the  information  of  the  public, 

What  has  been  faid  will,  I  fancy,  be  thought 
quite  fufficient  to  fliew  the  neceffity  of  applying  a 
remedy  to  the  evils  defcribed  ;  and  of  introducing 
order  and  a  fpirit  of  induftry  among  the  lower 
clafles  of  the  people.  I  mall  therefore  proceed, 
without  any  further  preface,  to  give  an  account  of 
the  meafures  which  were  adopted  and  carried  into 
execution  for  that  purpofe. 
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CHAP.      IL 

Various  Preparations  made  for  putting  an  End 
to  Mendicity  in  Bavaria.— Cantonment  of  the 
Cavalry  in  the  Country  Towns  and  Villages. — 
Formation  of  the  Committee  placed  at  the  Head 
of  the  Inftitution  for  the  Poor  at  Munich. — > 
The  Funds  of  thqt  Inftitution, 

AS  foon  as  it  was  determined  to  undertake  this 
great  and  difficult  work,  and  the  plan  of 
operations  was  finally  fettled,  various  preparation's 
were  made  for  its  execution. 

The  firft  preliminary  flep  taken,  was  to  canton 
four  regiments  of  cavalry  in  Bavaria  and  the 
adjoining  provinces,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  not 
only  every  confiderable  town  was  furniihed  with  a 
detachment,  but  moil  of  the  large  villages  were 
occupied  ;  and  in  every  part  of  the  country,  fmall 
parties  of  threes,  fours,  and  fives,  were  fo  fla- 
tioned,  at  the  diftance  of  one,  two,  and  three 
leagues  from  each  other,  that  they  could  eafily 
perform  their  daily  patroles  from  one  ftation  to 
another  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  without  ever 
being  obliged  to  flop  at  a  peafant's  houfe,  or  even 
at  an  inn,  or  ever  to  demand  forage  for  their 
horfes,  or  vicluals  for  themfelves,  or  lodgings, 
from  any  perfon  whatever.  This  arrangement  of 

quarters 
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quarters  prevented  all  difputes  between  the  mili 
tary  and  the  people  of  the  country.  The  head 
quarters  of  each  regiment,  where  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  regiment  reiided,  was  eftabliftied  in 
a  central  fituation  with  refpect  to  the  extent  of 
country  occupied  by  the  regiment  ;  each  fquad- 
ron  had  its  commanding  officer  in  the  centre  of 
its  diftricl:., — and  the  fubalterns  and  non-commif- 
fioned  officers  were  fo  diftributed  in  the  different 
cantonments,  that  the  privates  were  continually 
under  the  infpection  of  their  fuperiors,  who  had 
orders  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  them  ; — to  vifit 
them  in  their  quarters  very  often  ; — and  to  preferve 
the  ftricleft  order  and  difciplinc  among  them. 

To  command  thefe  troops,  a  general  officer  was 
fcamed,  who,  after  vifiting  every  cantonment  in 
the  whole  country,  took  up  his  rclidence  & 
Munich. 

Printed  inftruftions  were  given  to  the  officer,  or: 
non-commiffioned  officer,  who  commanded  a  de 
tached  poft,  or  patrole  ; — regular  monthly  returns 
were  ordered  to  be  made  to  the  commanding  offi 
cers  of  the  regiment,  by  the  officers  commanding 
fquadrons  ; — to  the  commanding  general,  by  the 
officers  commanding  regiments  : — and  by  tfye  com 
manding  general,  to  the  council  of  war,  and  to 
the  Sovereign. 

To  prevent  difputes  between  the  military 
and  the  civil  authorities,  and,  as  far  as  poffible, 
to  remove  all  grounds  of  jealoufy  and  ill-will 
between  them;  as  alfo  to  preferve  peace  and 
Harmony  between  the  foldiery  arid  the  inhab 
itants. 
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itants,  thefe    troops   were    ftrictly   ordered    and 
enjoined  to  behave  on  all  occafions  to  magiftrates 
and  other  perfons  in  civil  authority  with  the  utmoft 
refpecl    and   deference  ; — to   conducl    themfelves 
towards  the  peafants  and  other  inhabitants  in  the 
moft  peaceable  and  friendly  manner  ; — to  retire 
to  their  quarters  very  early  in  the  evening  ; — and 
above  all,  cautioufly  to  avoid  difputes  and  quarrels 
with    the  people  of   the  country.      They    were 
alfo  ordered  to  be  very  diligent  and  alert  in  making 
their  daily  patroles  from  one  ftation  to  another  ; — 
to    apprehend   all   thieves  and  other    vagabonds 
that    infefted    the    country,    and    deliver    them 
over  to  the  civil  magiftrates  ; — to  apprehend  de- 
ferters,  and  conducl:  them  from  ftation  to  ftation 
to  their  regiments  ; — to  conduct  all  prifoners  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another  ; — to  affift  the 
civil  magiftrate  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
in  preferving  peace  and  order  in  the  country,  in  all 
cafes  where  they  fliould  be  legally  called  upon  for 
that  purpofe  ; — to  perform  the  duty  of  meifengers 
in   carrying  government  difpatches   and    orders, 
civil  as  well  as  military,  in  cafes  of  emergency  ; — 
and  to  bring  accounts  to  the  capital,  by  exprefs, 
of  every  extraordinary  event  of  importance  that 
happens  in  the  country  ; — to  guard  the  frontiers, 
and  affift  the  officers  of  the  revenue  in  prevent 
ing  fmuggling  ; — to   have   a  watchful   eye  over 
all    foldiers    on    furlough   in   the   country,   and 
when  guilty  of  exceffes,  to  apprehend  them  and 
tranfport  them  to  their  regiments  ; — to  affift  the 
inhabitants   in   cafe  of   fire,  and   particularly  to 

guard 
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guard  their  effects,  and  prevent  their  being  loft  or 
llolen,  in  the  confufion  which  commonly  takes 
place  on  thofe  occafions  ; — to  purfue  and  appre 
hend  all  thieves,  robbers,  murderers,  and  other 
malefactors  ; — and  in  general,  to  lend  their  affift- 
ance  on  all  occaiions  where  they  could  be  ufeful  in 
maintaining  peace,  order,  and  tranquillity  in  the 
country. 

As  the  Sovereign  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
quarter  his  troops  upon  the  inhabitants  when 
they  were  employed  for  the  police  and  defence 
of  the  country,  they  were  on  this  occafion 
called  upon  to  provide  quarters  for  the  men  dif- 
tributed  in  thefe  cantonments  ;  but  in  order  to 
make  this  burden  as  light  as  poffible  to  the  in 
habitants,  they  were  only  called  upon  to  provide 
quarters  for  the  non-commiflioned  officers  and  pri 
vates  ;  and  inftead  of  being  obliged  to  take  thefe 
into  their  houfes,  and  to  fur  mm  them  with  vic 
tuals  and  lodgings,  as  had  formerly  been  the 
practice,  (and  which  was  certainly  a  great  hard- 
fliip)  a  fmall  houfe  or  barrack  for  the  men,  with 
ilabling  adjoining  to  it  for  the  horfes,  was  built, 
or  proper  lodgings  were  hired  by  the  civil  magif- 
trate,  in  each  of  thefe  military  ftations,  and  the 
expenfe  was  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  at  large. 
The  forage  for  the  horfes  was  provided  by  the 
regiments,  or  by  contractors  employed  for  that 
purpofe  ;  and  the  men,  being  furniihed  with  a 
certain  allowance  of  fire-wood,  and  the  neceffary 
articles  of  kitchen  furniture,  were  made  to  pro 
vide  for  their  own  fubfiftence,  by  purchafing  their 

provifions 
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provifions  at  the  markets,  and  cooking  their  vic 
tuals  in  their  own  quarters. 

The  officers  provided  their  own  lodgings  and 
{tabling,  being  allowed  a  certain  fum  for  that  pur- 
pofe  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  pay. 

The  whole  of  the  additional  expenfe  to  the  mili 
tary  cheft,  for  the  eftablifhment  and  fupport  of 
thefe  cantonments,  amounted  to  a  mere  trifle  ; 
and  the  burden  upon  the  people,  which  attended 
the  furnifhing  of  quarters  for  the  non-commiilioned 
officers  and  privates,  was  very  inconiiderable,  and 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  protection  and  fecurity  to  their  perfons  and 
properties  afforded  by  thefe  troops.* 

Not  only  this  cantonment  of  the  cavalry  was 

.  carried  into  execution  as  a  preliminary  meafur-e  to 

the  taking  up  of  the  beggars  in  the  capital,  but 

many  other  preparatives  were  alfo  made  for  that 

undertaking. 

As  confiderable  fum 3  were  neceffary  for  the 
fupport  of  fuch  of  the  poor  as,  from  age  or 
other  bodily  infirmities,  were  unable  by  their  in- 
duftry  to  provide  for  their  own  fubfiftence ;  and 
as  there  were  no  public  funds  any  way  adequate 
to  fuch  an  expenfe,  which  could  be  applied  to 
this  ufe,  the  fuccefs  of  the  meafure  depended 
entirely  upon  the  voluntary  fubfcriptipns  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  and  in  order  to  induce  thefe  to  fub- 
fcribe  liberally,  it  was  neceffary  to  fecure  their 
approbation  of  the  plan,  and  their  confidence  in 
G  thofe 

*  The  whole  amount  of  this  burden  wa§  ngt  more  than  30,000  floriui, 
or  about  £.3727  fUrliag  a  year. 
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thofe  who  were  cliofen  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
And  as  the  number  of  beggars  was  fo  great  in 
Munich,  and  their  importunity  fo  very  trouble- 
fome,  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  but  any 
fenfible  plan  for  remedying  this  evil  would  have 
been  gladly  received  by  the  public  ;  but  they  had 
been  fo  often  difappointed  by  fruitlefs  attempts 
from  time  to  time  made  for  that  purpofe,  that 
they  began  to  think  the  enterprize  quite  im- 
poffible,  and  to  confider  every  propofal  for  pro 
viding  for  the  poor,  and  preventing  mendicity, 
as  a  mere  job. 

Aware  of  this,  I  took  my  meafures  accordingly. 
To  convince  the  public  that  the  fcheme  was  fea- 
fible,  I  determined  firft,  by  a  great  exertion,  to 
carry  it  into  complete  execution,  and  then  to  afk 
them  to  fupport  it.  And  to  fecure  their  confidence 
in  thofe  employed  in  the  management  of  it,  per- 
fons  of  the  htgheft  rank  and  moft  refpeclable  cha 
racter  were  chofen  to  fuperintend  and  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  inftitution  ;  and  every  meafure  was 
taken  that  could  be  devifed  to  prevent  abufes. 

Two  principal  objects  were  to  be  attended  to,  in 
making  thefe  arrangements  :  the  firft  was  to  furnilh 
fuitable  employment  to  fuch  of  the  poor  as  were 
able  to  work  ; ,  and  the  fecond,  to  provide  the  ne- 
ceffary  aflnlance  for  thofe  who,  from  age,  ficknefsr 
or  other  bodily  infirmities,  were  unable  by  their 
indufcry  to  provide  for  themfelves,  A  general 
fyftem  of  police  was  likewife  necefTary  among  this 
clafs  of  miferable  beings ;  as  well  as  meafures  for 
reclaiming  them,  and  making  them  ufeful  fubjefts. 

The 
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The  police  of  the  poor,  as  alfo  the  diflribution 
of  alms,  and  all  the  economical  details  of  the 
inftitutioiL,  were  put  under  the  direction  of  a  com 
mittee,  compofed  of  the  prelident  of  the  coun 
cil  of  war, — the  preiident  of  the  council  of  fu- 
preme  regency, — the  prefident  of  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  council. — and  the  prelident  of  the  chamber 
of  finances  ;  and  to  affifl:  them  in  this  work,  each 
of  the  above-mentioned  prefijients  was  accom 
panied  by  one  counfellor  of  his  refpective  departr 
ment,  at  his  own  choice  $  who  was  prefent  at  all 
the  meetings  of  the  committee,  and  who  per 
formed  the  more  laborious  parts  of  the  buiinefs. 
This  committee,  which  was  called  The  Armen 
Inftituts  Deputation^  had  -convenient  apartments 
fitted  up  for  its  meetings ;  a  fccretary,  clerk,  and 
accountant,  were  appointed  to  it ;  and  the  ordinary 
guards  of  the  police  were  put  under  its  immediate 
direction. 

Neither  the  presidents  nor  the  counfellors  be 
longing  to  this  committee  received  any  pay  or 
emolument  whatever  for  this  fervice,  but  took 
upon  themfelves  this  trouble  merely  from  motives 
of  humanity,  and  a  generous  deiire  to  promote 
the  public  good  ;  and  even  the  fecretary,  and  other 
inferior  officers  employed  in  this  buiinefs,  received 
their  pay  immediately  from  the  Treafury  ;  or  from 
fome  other  department ;  and  not  from  the  funds 
deftined  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  :  and  in  order 
moft  effectually  to  remove  all  fufpicion  with  rc- 
fpect  to  the  management  of  this  buiinefs,  and  the 
faithful  application  of  the  money  deftined  for  the 

poor, 
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poor,  inftead  of  appointing  a  Treafurer  to  the 
committee,  a  public  banker  of  the  town,  a  moft 
refpectable  citizen,*  was  named  to  receive  and  pay 
all  monies  belonging  to  the  inftitution,  upon  the 
written  orders  of  the  committee  ;  and  exacb  and 
detailed  accounts  of  all  monies  received  and  ex 
pended  were  ordered  to  be  printed  every  three 
months,  and  diftributed  gratis  among  the  inhabit 
ants. 

In  order  that  every  citizen  might  have  it  in 
his  power  to  allure  himfelf  that  the  accounts  were 
exact,  and  that  the  fums  expended  were  bond  fide 
given  to  the  poor  in  alms,  the  money  was  publickly 
diftributed  every  Saturday  in  the  town-hall,  in  the 
prefence  of  a  number  of  deputies  chofen  from  among 
the  citizens  themfelves  ;  and  an  alphabetical  lift  of 
the  poor  who  received  alms  ; — in  which  was  men 
tioned  the  weekly  fum  each  perfon  received  ; — and 
the  place  of  his  or  her  abode,  was  hung  up  in  the 
hall  for  public  infpection. 

But  this  was  not  all.  In  order  to  fix  the  con 
fidence  of  the  public  upon  the  moft  firm  and  im- 
moveable  bafis,  and  to  engage  their  good  will 
and  cheerful  affiftance  in  fupport  of  the  meafures 
adopted,  the  citizens  were  invited  to  take  an 
active  and  honourable  part  in  the  execution  of  the 
plan,  and  in  the  direction  of  its  moft  inter efting 
details. 

The  town  of  Munich,  which  contains  about 
60,000  inhabitants,  had  been  formerly  divided 
into  four  quarters.  Each  of  thefe  was  now  fub- 

divided 
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divided  into  four  diftrifts,  making  in  all  fixteen 
diftricts;  and  all  the  dwelling-houfes,  from  the 
palace  of  the  Sovereign  to  the  meaneft  hovel, 
were  regularly  numbered,  and  infcribed  in  printed 
lifts  provided  for  that  purpofe.  For  the  infpeflion 
of  the  poor  in  each  diftrict,  a  refpectable  citizen 
was  chofen,  who  was  called  the  commifiary  of 
the  diftrict  (abtbeihmgs  commiffaire)  and  for  his 
affiftants,  a  prieft,  a  phylician,  a  furgeon,  and  an 
apothecary  ;  all  of  whom,  including  the  commif- 
fary,  undertook  this  fervice  without  fee  or  reward, 
from  mere  motives  of  humanity  and  true  patriot- 
ifm.  The  apothecary  was  fimply  reimburfed  the 
original  coft  of  the  medicines  he  furnilhed. 

To  give  more  weight  and  dignity  to  the  office  of 
commiiTary  of  a  diftrict,  one  of  thefe  commiffa- 
ries,  in  rotation,  was  called  to  ailift  at  the  meetings 
of  the  fupreme  committee  ;  and  all  applications 
for  alms  were  fubmitted  to  the  commiflaries  for 
their  opinion  ;  or,  more  properly,  all  fuch  appli 
cations  went  through  them  to  the  committee. 
They  were  likewife  particularly  charged  with  the 
infpeclion  and  police  of  the  poor  in  their  feveral 
diftricts. 

When  a  perfon  already  upon  the  poor  lift,  or 
.any  other,  in  diftrefs,  ftood  in  need  of  afliftance, 
he  applied  to  the  commiiTary  of  his  diftricl,  who, 
after  vifiting  him,  and  inquiring  into  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  cafe,  afforded  him  fuch  im 
mediate  affiftance  as  was  abfolutely  necefTary ; 
or  otherwife,  if  the  cafe  was  fuch  as  to  ad 
mit  of  the  delay,  he  recommended  him  to  the 

attention 
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attention  of  the  committee,  and  waited  for  their 
orders.  If  the  poor  perfon  was  lick,  or  wounded, 
he  was  carried  to  fome  hofpital ;  or  the  phyfician, 
or  furgeon  of  the  diftrict  was  fent  for,  and  a  nurfe 
provided  to  take  care  of  him  in  his  lodgings.  If  he 
grew  worfe,  and  appeared  to  draw  near  his  end, 
the  prieft  was  fent  for,  to  afford  him  fuch  fpiritual 
affiftance  as  he  might  require  ;  and  if  he  died,  he 
was  decently  buried.  After  his  death,  the  com- 
milfary  ailifted  at  the  inventory  which  was  taken 
of  his  effects,  a  copy  of  which  inventory  was 
delivered  over  to  the  committee.  Thefe  effects 
were  afterwards  fold ; — and  after  deducting  the 
amount  of  the  different  fums  received  in  alms 
from  the  inftitution  by  the  deceafed  during  his 
lifetime,  and  the  amount  of  the  expenfcs  of 
his  illnefi  and  funeral,  the  remainder,  if  any, 
was  delivered  over  to  his  lawful  heirs  ;  but  when 
thefe  effects  were  inefficient  for  thofe  purpofes, 
or  when  no  effects  were  to  be  found,  the  fur- 
plus  in  the  one  cafe,  and  the  whole  of  thefe 
expenfes  in  the  other,  was  borne  by  the  funds  of 
the  inftitution. 

Thefe  funds  were  derived  from  the  following 
fources,  viz. 

Fir/},  from  ftated  monthly  allowances,  from 
the  Sovereign  out  of  his  private  purfe, — from  the 
ftates, — and  from  the  treafury,  or  chamber  of 
finances. 

Secondly,  and  principally,  from  the  voluntary 
fubfcription  of  the  inhabitants. 

Thirdly 
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Thirdly,  from  legacies  left  to  the  inftitution ;  and 
Fourthly,    from  feveral  fmall  revenues    arifing 
from  certain  tolls,  fines,  &c.  which  were  appro 
priated  to  that  ufe.* 

Several  other,  and  fome  of  them  very  confid- 
erable  public  funds,  originally  defigned  by  their 
founders  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  might  have 
been  taken  and  appropriated  to  this  purpofe  ;  but, 
as  fome  of  thefe  foundations  had  been  mifapplied, 
and  others  nearly  ruined  by  bad  management,  it 
would  have  been  a  very  difagreeable  talk  to  wreft 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  thofe  who  had  the 
adminiftration  of  them  ;  and  I  therefore  judged  it 
moft  prudent  not  to  meddle  with  them,  avoiding, 
by  that  means,  a  great  deal  of  oppofition  to  the 
execution  of  my  plan. 


*  The  annual  amount  of  thefe  rarioB*  receipt*  may  be  feen  In.  the 
accounts  published  in  the  Appendix. 
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C  II  A  P.     III. 

Preparations  made  for  giving  Employment  to  ihe 
Poor. — Difficulties  attending  that  Undertaking. — 
The  Meafures  adopted  completely  fuccefsfuL — The 
Poor  reclaimed  to  Habits  of  ufcful  Indiiftry. — 
Defcription  of  the  Hoi'fe  cf  Indnjlry  at  Munich. 

BUT  before  I  proceed  to  give  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  funds  of  this  inftitution,  and 
of  the  application  of  them,  it  will  be  ncceflkry  to 
mention  the  preparations  which  were  made  for 
furnifhing  employment  to  the  poor,  and  the 
means  which  were  ufed  for  reclaiming  them  from 
their  vicious  habits,  and  rendering  them  induf- 
trious  and  ufeful  fubjects.  And  this  was  certainly 
the  moft  difficult,  as  well  as  the  moft  curious  and 
inter  eft  ing  part  of  the  undertaking.  To  truft 
raw  materials  in  the  hands  of  common  beggars, 
certainly  required  great  caution  and  management  ; 
— but  to  produce  fo  total  and  radical  a  change  in 
the  morals,  manners,  and  cuftoms  of  this  de 
bauched  and  abandoned  race,  as  was  necellary 
to  render  them  orderly  and  ufeful  meipbers  of 
fociety,  will  naturally  be  confidered  as  an  arduous, 
if  not  impoilible,  enterprize.  In  this  I  fucceeded  ; 
— for  the  proof  of  this  fact,  I  appeal  to  the 
flourifliing  flate  cf  the  different  manufactories  in 

which 
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which  thefe  poor  people  are  now  employed, — to 
their  orderly  and  peaceable  demeanor — to  their 
cheerfulnefs — to  their  induftry, — to  the  defire  to 
excel,  which  manifefts  itfelf  among  them  upon  all 
occafions, — and  to  the  very  air  of  their  counte 
nances.  Strangers,  who  go  to  fee  this  inftitution, 
(and  there  are  very  few  who  pafs  through  Munich 
who  do  not  take  that  trouble)  cannot  fufficiently 
exprefs  their  furprife  at  the  air  of  happinefs  and 
contentment  which  reigns  throughout  every  part 
of  this  extenlive  eftablifhment,  and  can  hardly  be 
perfuaded,  that  among  thofe  they  fee  fo  cheerfully 
engaged  in  that  interefting  fcene  of  induftry,  by 
far  the  greater  part  were,  five  years  ago,  the  moft 
miferable  and  moft  worthlefs  of  beings, — common 
beggars  in  the  ftreets. 

An  account  of  the  means  employed  in  bringing 
about  this  change,  cannot  fail  to  be  interefting  to 
every  benevolent  mind  ;  and  this  is  what  has  en 
couraged  me  to  lay  thefe  details  before  the  public. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  poor  people 
to  be  taken  care  of  were  not  only  common  beg 
gars,  but  had  been  bred  up  from  their  very  infancy 
in  that  profeffion  ;  and  were  fo  attached  to  their 
indolent  and  dhTolute  way  of  living^  as  to  prefer 
it  to  all  other  fituations.  They  were  not  only 
unacquainted  with  all  kinds  of  work,  but  had 
the  moft  infuperable  averfion  to  honeft  labour  ; 
and  had  been  fo  long  familiarized  with  every 
crime,  that  they  had  become  perfectly  callous  to 
$ill  fenfe  of  fhame  and  remorfe. 

With  perfons  of  this  defcription,  it  is  eafy  to 

be.  conceived  that   preceptsy-r-admonitions, — and 

H  purafli- 
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punifkments,  would  be  of  little  or  no  avail.  But 
where  precepts  fail,  habits  may  fometimes  be 
fuccefsful. 

To  make  vicious  and  abandoned  people  happy, 
it  has  generally  been  fuppofed  neceffary,^r/?,  to 
make  them  virtuous.  But  why  not  reverfe  this 
order  ?  Why  not  make  them  firft  happy,  and 
then  virtuous  ?  If  happinefs  and  virtue  be  infcpa- 
rablc,  the  end  will  be  as  certainly  obtained  by  the 
one  method  as  by  the  other  ;  and  it  is  mod  un 
doubtedly  much  eafier  to  contribute  to  the  hap 
pinefs  and  comfort  of  perfons  in  a  flate  of  poverty 
and  mifery,  than,  by  admonitions  and  punimments, 
to  reform  their  morals'*. 

Deeply  ftruck  with  the  importance  of  this  truth, 
all  my  meafures  were  taken  accordingly.  Every 
thing  was  done  that  could  be  devifed  to  make  the 
poor  people  I  had  to  deal  with,  comfortable  and 
happy  in  their  new  fituation  ;  and  my  hopes,  that 
a  habit  of  enjoying  the  real  comforts  and  con- 
veniencies  which  were  provided  for  them,  would 
in  time  foften  their  hearts, — open  their  eyes,- — 
and  render  them  grateful  and  docile,  were  not 
difappointed.. 

The  pleafurc  I  have  had  in  the  mccefs  of  this 
experiment  is  much  eafier  to  be  conceived  than 
defcribed.  Would  to  God  that  my  fuccefs  might 
encourage  others  to  follow  my  example !  If  it  were 
generally  known  how  little  trouble,  and  how  little 
expenfe,  are  required  to  do  much  good,  the 
heart-felt  fatisfaclion  which  arifes  from  relieving 
the  wants,  and  promoting  the  happinefs  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  is  fo  great,  that  I  am  perfuaded, 

acls 
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acts  of  the  moft  effential  charity  would  be  much 
more  frequent,  and  the  mafs  of  mifery  among 
mankind  would  confequently  be  much  leffened. 

Having  taken  my  refolution  to  make  the  comfort 
of  the  poor  people,  who  were  to  be  provided  for, 
the  primary  object  of  my  attention,  I  confidered 
what  circumftance  in  life,  after  the  neceflaries, 
food  and  raiment,  contributes  moft  to  comfort, 
and  I  found  it  to  be  ckanlinefs.  And  fo  very  ex- 
tenfive  is  the  influence  of  cleanlinefs,  that  it  reaches 
even  to  the  brute  creation. 

With  what  care  and  attention  do  the  feathered 
race  wafli  themfelves  and  put  their  plumage  in 
order  ;  and  how  perfectly  neat,  clean  and  elegant 
do  they  ever  appear  !  Among  the  beafts  of  the  field 
we  find  that  thofe  which  are  the  moft  cleanly  are 
generally  the  moft  gay  and  cheerful  ;  or  are  dif- 
tingurfhed  by  a  certain  air  of  tranquillity  and 
contentment  ;  and  finding  birds  are  always  re 
markable  for  the  neatnefs  of  their  plumage.  And 
fo  great  is  the  effect  of  cleanlinefs  upon  man,  that 
it  extends  even  to  his  moral  character..  Virtue 
never  dwelt  long  with  filth  and  naftinefs  ;  nor  do  I 
believe  there  ever  was  a  perfony?n//w/07//7j  attentive 
is  cleanlinefs^  who  was  a  confummate  villain.* 

Order 

*  Almoft  all  the  great  law-givers,  and  founders  of  religions,,  from  thi 
remoteft  antiquity,  feem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  influence  of  cleanlinefs 
upon  the  moral  chara&er  of  man  •  and  have  ftrongly  inculcated  it.  In 
m.any  cafes  it  has  been  interwoven  wish  the  moft  foleran  rites  of  publu: 
and  private  worfhip,  and  is  fo  ftill  in  many  countries.  The  idea  that  the 
foul  is  defiled  and  dtpraved  by  evcj-y  thing  undccn^  or  which,  defiles  the 
body,  ha*  certainly  prevailed  in  all  ages;  and  has  been  particularly 
attended  to  by  thofe  great  benefa£ors  of  mankind,  who,  by  the  introduc 
tion  of  peace  and  order  in  focicty,  have  laboured  fuccdsfully  to  promote 
the  happinefe  of  their  fe!l<Jw-creatures, 
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Order  and  diforder — peace  and  war — liealtk. 
and  ficknefs,  cannot  exift  together  ;  but  comfort 
and  contentment^  the  infeparable  companions  of  hap* 
pinefs  and  virtue,  can  only  arife  from  order,  peace, 
and  health. 

Brute  animals  are  evidently  taught  cleanlinefs 
by  inftincT:  ;  and  can  there  be  a  ftronger  proof  of 
its  being  effentially  neceffary  to  their  well-being 
and  happinefs  ? — -But  if  cleanlinefs  is  •  neceffary  to 
the  happinefs  of  brutes,  how  much  more  fo  mull 
it  be  to  the  happinefs  of  the  human  race  ? 

The  good  effects  of  cleaniinefs,  or  rather  the  bad 
effects  of  filth  and  naftinefs,  may,  I  think,  be  very 
fatisfaclorily  accounted  for.  Our  bodies  are  con 
tinually  at  war  with  whatever  offends  them,  and 
y  thing  offends  them  that  adheres  to  them,  and 
diem  ; — -and  though  by  long  habit  we  may 
be  ib  accuftomed  to  fupport  a  phyfical  ill,  as  to  be 
come  alffioit  infenfible  to  it,  yet  it  never  leaves  the 
mind  perfectly  at  peace.  There  always  remains  a 
certain  uneafmefs,  and  difcontent  ; — an  indeciiion, 
and  an  averfion  from  all  ferious  application,  which 
ihows  evidently  that  the  mind  is  not  at  reft. 

Thofe  who  from  being  afflicted  with  long  and 
painful  difeafe,  fuddenly  acquire  health,  are  beft 
able  to  judge  of  the  force  of  this  reafoning.  It  is 
by  the  delightful  fenfation  they  feel,  at  being  re 
lieved  from  pain  and  uneafmefs,  that  they  learn  to 
know  the  full  extent  of  their  former  mifery  ;  and 
the  human  heart  is  never  fo  effectually  foftened, 
and  fo  well  prepared  and  difpofed  to  receive  vir 
tuous  impreffions,  as  upon  fuch  occafions* 

It 
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It  was  with  a  view  to  bring  the  minds  of  the 
poor  and  unfortunate  people  I  had  to  deal  with  to 
this  ftate,  that  I  took  fo  much  pains  to  make  them 
comfortable  in  their  new  iituation.  The  ftate  in 
which  they  had  be-en-ufed  to  live  was  certainly 
moft  wretched  and  deplorable  j  but  they  had  been 
Co  long  accuftomed  to  it,  that  they  were  grown 
infenfible  to  their  own  mifery.  It  was  therefore 
neceiTary,  in  order  to  awaken  their  attention,  to 
make  the  contraft  between  their  former  fituation, 
and  that  which  was  prepared  for  them,  as  ftr iking 
as  poflible.  To  this  end,  every  thing  was  done  that 
could  be  devifcd  to  make  them  really  comfortable. 

Moft  of  them  had  been  ufed  to  living  in  the 
.moft  miferable  hovels,  in  the  midft  of  vermin, 
and  every  kind  of  filthinefs  ;  or  to  fleep  in  the 
ftreets,  and  under  the  hedges,  half  naked,  and 
cxpofed  to  ajl  the  inclemencies  of  the  feafons. 
A  large  and  commodious  building,  fitted  up  in 
the  neateft  and  moft  comfortable  manner,  was 
now  provided  for  their  reception.  In  this  agree 
able  retreat,  they  found  fpacious  and  elegant  apart 
ments,  kept  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  neatnefs, 
well  warmed  in  winter,  and  well  lighted  ;  a  good 
warm  dinner  every  day,  gratis >  cooked  and  ferved 
up  with  all  poffible  attention  to  order  and  clean- 
linefs  ; — materials  and  utenfils  for  thofe  who  were 
able  to  work  ; — mailers,  gratis,  for  thofe  who  re 
quired  inftruclion; — the  moft  generous  pay,  in 
money,  for  all  the  labour  performed ;  and  the 
kindeft  ufage  from  every  perfon,  from  the  higheft 
to  the  loweft,  belonging  to  the  eftablifhment. 
Here,  in  this  afylum  for  the  indigent  and  unfor 
tunate, 
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tunate,  no  ill  ufage, — no  harfh  language,  is  per 
mitted.  During  five  years  that  the  eftablifhment 
has  exifted,  not  a  blow  has  been  given  to  any  one  ; 
not  even  to  a  child  by  his  inftructor. 

As  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  prefervation 
of  order  are  few,  and  eafy  to  be  obferved,  the  in- 
ftances  of  their  being  tranfgreffed  are  rare  ;  and  as 
all  the  labour  performed,  is  paid  by  the  piece,  and 
not  by  the  day,  and  is  well  paid  ;  and  as  thofe  who 
gain  the  moft  by  their  work  in  the  courfe  of  the 
week,  receive  proportional  rewards  on  the  Saturday 
evening ;  thefe  are  moft  effectual  encouragements 
to  induftry. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
internal  economy  of  this  eftablifhment,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  defcribe  the  building  which  was  ap 
propriated  to  this  ufe  ;  and  the  other  local  circum- 
ftances,  neceffary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  have 
a  clear  idea  of  the  fubjecl:. 

This  building,  which  is  very  extenfive,  is  plqaf- 
antly  fituated  in  the  Au^  one  of  the  fuburbs  of 
the  city  of  Munich.  It  had  formerly  been  a 
manufactory,  but  for  many  years  had  been  de- 
ferted  and  falling  to  ruins.  It  was  now  com 
pletely  repaired,  and  in  part  rebuilt.  A  large 
kitchen,  with  a  large  eating-room  adjoining  it,  and 
a  commodious  bake-houfe,  were  added  to  the 
buildings  ;  and  work-fhops  for  carpenters,  fmiths, 
turners,  arid  fuch  other  mechanics  as  were  con- 
ftantly  wanted  in  the  manufactory  for  making 
and  repairing  the  machinery,  were  eftabliihed,  and 
furniihed  with  tools.  Large  halls  were  fitted  up 
for  fpinners  of  hemp, — for  fpinners  of  flax,— for 

fpinners 
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fpinners  of  cotton, — for  fpinners  of  wool, — and 
for  fpinners  of  worfled  ;  and  adjoining  to  each 
hall  a  fmall  room  was  fitted  up  for  a  clerk  or  in- 
fpector  of  the  hall,  (fyin-fchreiber).  This  room, 
which  was  at  the  fame  time  a  ftore-room,  and 
counting-houfe,  had  a  large  window  opening  to 
the  hall,  from  whence  the  fpinners  were  fupplied 
with  raw  materials, — where  they  delivered  their 
yarn  when  fpun, — and  from  whence  they  received 
an  order  upon  the  cafhier;  figned  by  the  clerk,  for 
the  amount  of  their  labour. 

Halls  were  likewife  fitted  up  for  weavers  of 
woollens, — for  weavers  of  ferges  and  fhalloons, — 
for  linen  weavers, — for  weavers  of  cotton  goods, 
and  for  flocking  weavers  ; — and  work-mops  were 
provided  for  clothiers, — cloth  fhearers,— dyers,  — 
faddlers, — and  rooms  for  \vool-forter s5: — wool-card 
ers, — wool-combers, — knitters, — fernpftreflcs,  &c. 
Magazines  were  fitted  up  as  -well  for  finifhed  man 
ufactures,  as  for  raw  materials,  and  rooms  for 
counting-houfes, — (tore-rooms  for  the  kitchen  and 
bake-houfe, — and  dwelling-rooms  for  the  infpeclors 
and  other  officers  who  were  lodged  in  the  houfe. 

A  very  fpacious  hall,  no  feet  long,  37  feet  wide, 
and  22  feet  high,  with  many  windows  on  both 
fides,  was  fitted  as  a  drying-room  ;  and  in  this 
hall  tenters  were  placed  for  ftretching  out  and  dry 
ing  eight  pieces  of  cloth  at  once.  This  hall  was 
fo  contrived  as  to  ferve  for  the  dyer  and  for  the 
clothier  at  the  fame  time. 

A  fulling-mill  was  eftablifhcd  upon  a  ftream  of 
water  which  runs  by  one  fide  of  the  court,  round 
which  the  building  is  creeled  j  and  adjoining  to 

the 
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the  fulling-mill  j  is  the  dyer's-fhop,  and  the  wafii- 
houfe. 

This  whole  edifice,  which  is  very  extenfive, 
was  fitted  up,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  in 
the  neateft  manner  poflible.  In  doing  this,  even 
the  external  appearance  of  the  building  was  at 
tended  to.  It  was  handfomely  painted,  without 
as  well  as  within  ;  and  pains  were  taken  to  give  it 
an  air  of  elegance^  as  well  as  of  neatnefs  and 
cleanlinefs.  A  largq  court  in  the  middle  of  the 
building  was  handfomely  paved  ;  and  the  ground 
before  the  building  was  levelled,  and  covered  with 
gravel;  and  the  approach  to  it  from  every  fide 
was  made  eafy  and  commodious.  Over  the  prin 
cipal  door,  or  rather  gate,  which  fronts  the  ftreet3 
is  an  infer  iption,  denoting  the  ufe  to  which  the 
building  is  appropriated ;  and  in  the  paffage  lead 
ing  into  the  court,  there  is  written  in  large  letters 
of  gold  upon  a  black  ground — "  No  ALMS  w 


BE  RECEIVED  HERE." 


Upon  coming  into  the  court  you  fee  infcriptions 
over  all  the  doors  upon  the  ground  floor,  leading 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  building,  Thefe  in 
fcriptions,  which  are  all  in  letters  of  gold  upon  a 
black  ground,  denote  the  particular  ufes  to  which 
the  different  apartments  are  deftined. 

This  building  having  been  got  ready,  and  a 
fufficient  number  of  fpinning-wheels,  looms,  and 
other  utenfils  made  ufe  of  in  the  moft  common 
manufactures  being  provided,  together  with  a  fuf 
ficient  flock  of  raw  materials,  I  proceeded  to  carry 
my  plan  into  execution  in  the  manner  which  will 
be  related  in  the  following  Chapter. 
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C  H  A  P.     IV. 


An  Account  of  the  taking  up  cf  the  Beggars  at 
Munich. — The  Inhabitants  arc  called  upon  for 
their  Ajjiftance* — General  Subfcription  for  the 
Relief  and  Support  of  the  Poor. — All  other 
public  and  private  Collections  for  the  Poor 
abolifhed. 

NEW-YEAR'S-DAY  having,  from  time  im 
memorial,  been  confidered  in  Bavaria  as  a 
day  peculiarly  fet  apart  for  giving  alms  ;  and  the 
beggars  never  failing  to  be  all  out  upon  that  oc- 
caiion  ;  I  chofe  that  moment  as  being  the  moft 
favourable  for  beginning  my  operations.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  the  firft  of  January,  1790,  the 
officers  and  non-commiffioned  officers  of  the  three 
regiments  of  infantry  in  garrifon,  were  Rationed 
in  the  different  ftreets,  where  they  were  directed 
to  wait  for  further  orders. 

Having,  in  the  mean  time,  affembled,  at  my 
lodgings,  the  field-officers,  and  all  the  chief  magif- 
trates  of  the  town,  I  made  them  acquainted  with 
my  intention  to  proceed  that  very  morning  to  the 
execution  of  a  plan  I  had  formed  for  taking  up  the 
beggars,  and  providing  for  the  poor  ;  and  afked 
tbeir  immediate  affiftancev 

I.  To. 
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To  ihow  the  public  that  it  was  not  my  wifh  to 
carry  this  meafure  into  execution  by  military 
force  alone,  (which  might  have  rendered  the  mea 
fure  odious)  but  that  I  was  difpofed  to  mow  all 
becoming  deference  to  the  civil  authority,  I  begged 
the  magiftrates  to  accompany  me,  and  the  field- 
officers  of  the  garrifon,  in  the  execution  of  the 
firil  and  moil  difficult  part  of  the  undertaking,  that 
of  arrciling  the  beggars.  This  they  moil  readily 
confented  to,  and  we  immediately  fallied  out  into 
the  ilreet,  myfelf  accompanied  by  the  chief  magif- 
trate  of  the  town,  and  each  of  the  field-officers  by 
an  inferior  magiftrater 

We  were  hardly  got  into  the  ftreet  when  we 
were  accofted  by  a  beggar,  who  afked  us  for  alms. 
I  \vent  up  to  l-iim$  and  laying  my  hand  gently  upon 
his  flioukler,.  told  him,  that  from  thenceforward* 
begging  would  not  be  permitted  in  Munich  ; — that 
if  he  really  ftood  in  need  of  affiftance,  (which 
would  immediately  be  inquired  into)  the  necef- 
fary  affiilance  fhould  certainly  be  given  him,  but 
that  begging  was  forbidden  ;  and  if  he  was  detected 
in  it  again,  he  would  be  feverely  puniihed.  I  then 
delivered  him  over  to  an  orderly  ferjeant  who  was 
following  me,  with  directions  to  conduct  him  to 
the  Town-hall,  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of 
thofe  he  fhould  find  there  to  receive  him  ;  and 
then  turning  to  the  officers  and  magiftrates  who 
accompanied  me,  I  begged  they  would  take  notice, 
that  I  had  myfelf,  with  my  own  hands,  arreited  the 
firft  beggar  we  had  met;  and  I  requeiled  them 
not  only  to  follow  my  example  themfelves,  by 

arreiling 
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arrefting  all  the  beggars  they  mould  meet  with, 
but  that  they  would  alfo  endeavour  to  perfuade 
others,  and  particularly  tire  officers,  non-comniif- 
fioned  officers,  and  foldiers  of  the  garrifon,  that  it 
was  by  no  means  derogatory  to  their  character  as 
foldiers,  or  in  anywife  difgraceful  to  them,  to  affril 
in  fo  ufeful  and  laudable  an  undertaking.  Thefe 
gentlemen  having  cheerfully  and  unanimoufly 
promifed  to  do  their  utrnoft  to  fecond  me  in  this 
bufinefs,  difperfed  into  the  different  parts  of  the 
town,  and  with  the  affiftance  of  the  military, 
which  they  found  every  where  waiting  for  orders, 
the  town  was  fo  thoroughly  cleared  of  beggars  in 
Icfs  than  an  hour,  that  not  one  was  to  be  found  in 
the  (beets, 

Thofe  who  were  arrefted  were  conducted  to  the 
Town-hall,  where  their  names  were  infcribed  in 
printed  lifts  provided  for  that  purpofe,  and  they 
were  then  difmiffed  to  their  own  lodgings,  with 
directions  to  repair  the  next  day  to  the  newly 
creeled  "  Military  Work-Houfe"  in  the  Au  ;  where 
they  would  find  comfortable  warm  rooms, — a  good 
warm  dinner  every  day  ;  and  work  for  all  thofe 
who  were  in  a  condition  to  labour.  They  were 
likewife  told  that  a  commiffion  mould  immediately 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  their  circumflances, 
and  to  grant  them  fuch  regular  weekly  allowances 
of  money,  in  alms,  as  they  mould  ftand  in  need  of ; 
which  was  accordingly  done. 

Orders  were  then  ifTued  to  all  the  military  guards 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  town,  to  fend  out 
patroks  frequently  into  the  ftreets  in  their  neigh 
bourhood. 
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bourhood,  to  arreft  all  the  beggars  they  ftiould 
meet  with  ;  and  a  reward  was  offered  for  each 
beggar  they  fhould  arreft  and  deliver  over  to  the 
civil  magiftrate.  The  guard  of  the  police  was 
likewise  directed  to  be  vigilant  ;  and  the  inhabit 
ants  at  large,  of  all  ranks  and  denominations,  were 
earneftly  called  upon  to  affift  in  completing  a  work 
of  fo  much  public  utility,  and  which  had  been  fo 
happily  begun**  In  an  addrefs  to  the  public, 
which  was  printed  and  diftributed  gratis  among 
the  inhabitants,  the  fatal  confequences  ariiing  from 
the  prevalency  of  mendicity  were  defcribed  in  the 
mod  lively  and  affecliing  colours, — and  the  manner 
pointed  out  in  which  they  could  moft  effectually 
affift  in  putting  an  end  to  an  evil  equally  difgrace- 
ful  and  prejudicial  to  fociety. 

As  this  addrefs,  (which  was  written  with  great 
fpirit,  by  a  jnan  well  known  in  the  literary  world, 
Profeffor  Babo)  gives  a  very  ftriking  and  a  very 
^uft  picture  of  the  character,  manners,  and  cuf- 
toms,  of  the  hords  of  idle  and  diffolute  vagabonds 
Which  infefted  Munich  at  the  time  the  meafure  in 

queftioa 

*  Upon  this  occafionl  muft  not  forget  to  mention  a  curious  circurnftance, 
•which  contributed  very  much  towards  clearing  the  town  effe&ually  of 
beggars.  It  being  found  that  fome  of  the  moft  hardened  of  thefe  vaga 
bonds  were  attempting  to  return  to  their  old  practices,  and  that  they 
found  means  ta  efcape  the  patrqles,  by  keeping  a  {harp  look-out,  and  avoid 
ing  them}  to  hold  them  more  effe&ually  in  check,  the  patroles  fent  out 
upon  this  fervice  were  ordered  to  go  without  arms.  In  confequence  of 
this  arrangement,the  beggars  being  no  longer  able  to  diftinguifh  who  were 
Jn  fearch  of  them,  and  who  were  not,  faw  a  patrole  in  every  foldier  the^ 
met  with  Jn  the  ftreets,  (and  of  thefe  there  were  great  numbers,  M;»nick 
t>«mg  a  garrifon  town)  and  from  thenceforward  th<?y  vr<TS  kqit  m  3&G- 
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queftion*  was  adopted,  and  of  the  various  artifices 
they  made  ufe  of  in  carrying  on  their  depredations  ; 
I  have  thought  it  might  not  be  improper  to  annex 
it,  at  full  length,  in  the  Appendix,  No.  I. 

This  addrefs,  which  was  prefented  to  all  the 
heads  of  families  in  the  city,  and  to  many  by  my- 
felf,  having  gone  round  to  the  doors  of  moil  of 
the  principal  citizens  for  that  purpofe,  was  accom 
panied  by  printed  lifts,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
were  requefted  to  fet  down  their  names, — places 
of  abode, — and  the  fums  they  chofe  to  contribute 
monthly,  for  the  fupport  of  the  eltablimment, 
Thefe  lifts,  (tranflations  of  which  are  alfo  inferted 
in  the  Appendix,  No.  II.)  were  delivered  to  the 
heads  of  families,  with  duplicates,  to  the  end  that 
one  copy  being  fent  into  the  committee,  the  other 
might  remain  with  the  mafter  of  the  family, 

Thefe  fubfcriptions  being  perfectly  voluntary., 
might  be  augmented  or  diminflied  at  pleafure. 
When  any  perfon  chofe  to  alter  his  fubfcription,  he 
fent  to  the  public  office  for  two  blank  fubfcrip 
tion  lifts,  and  filling  them  up  anew,  with  fuch 
alterations  as  he  thought  proper  to  make,  he  took 
up  his  old  lift  at  the  office,  and  depofited  the  new 
one  in  its  ftead. 

The  fubfcription  lifts  being  all  collected,  they 
were  forted,  and  regularly  entered  according  to  the 
numbers  of  the  houfes  of  the  fubfcribers,  in  iixteen 
general  lifts,*  anfwering  to  the  fixteen  fubdivifions 

or 

*  Upon  a  new  divifion  of  the  town,  when  tha  fuburbs  were  in 
cluded,  the  number  of  fubdivifions  (abth wlungs}  were  augfnentfecl  to 
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or  diftricrb  of  the  city  ;  and  a  copy  of  the  general 
lift  of  each  diftrict  was  given  to  the  commiffary  of 
the  diftrict. 

Thefe  copies,  which  were  properly  authenti 
cated,  ferved  for  the  direction  of  the  commiflary 
in  collecting  the  fubfcriptions  in  his  diftrict,  which 
was  done  regularly  the  laft  Sunday  morning  of 
every  month, 

The  amount  of  the  collection  wa3  immediately 
delivered  by  the  commiflary  into  the  hands  of  the 
banker  of  the  inftitution,  for  which  he  received 
two  receipts  from  the  banker  ;  one  of  which  he 
kept  for  his  own  juftification,  and  the  other  he 
transmitted  to  the  committee,  with  his  report  of 
the  collection,  which  he  was  directed  to  fend  i$ 
as  foon  as  the  collection  was  made. 

As  there  were  fome  perfons  who,  from  modefty, 
or  other  motives,  did  not  choofe  to  have  it  known 
publicldy  how  much  they  gave  in  alms  to  the  poor, 
and  on  that  account  were  not  willing  to  have  put 
down  to  their  names  upon  the  lift  of  the  fubfcribers, 
the  whole  fum  they  were  deiirous  of  appropriating 
to  that  purpofe  ;  to  accommodate  matters  to  the 
peculiar  delicacy  of  their  feelings,  the  following 
arrangement  was  made,  and  carried  into  execution 
with  great  fuccefs. 

Thofe  who  were  defirous  of  contributing  pri 
vately  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  were  notified  by  an 
advertifement  publilhed  in  the  news-papers,  that, 
they  might  fend  to  the  banker  of  the  inftitution 
iiny  rums  for  that  purpofe  they  might  think  proper, 
under  any  feigned  name,  or  under  any  motto  or 

other 
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other  device  ;  and  that  not  only  a  Feceipt  would 
be  given  to  the  bearer,  for  the  amount,  without 
any  queftions  being  afked  him,  but,  for  greater 
lecurity,  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt 
of  the  fum  would  be  publifhed  by  the  banker,  with 
a  mention  of  the  feigned  name  or  device  under 
which  it  came,  in  the  next  Munich  Gazette. 

To  accommodate  thofe  who  might  be  difpofed  to 
give  trifling  fums  occafionally,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  who  did  not  choofe  to  go,  or  to  fend  to 
the  banker,  fixed  poor-boxes  were  placed  in  ail  the 
churches,  and  moft  of  the  inns,  coffee-houfes, 
and  other  places  of  public  refort ;  but  nobody  was 
ever  called  upon  to  put  any  thing  into  thefe  boxes, 
nor  was  any  poor's-box  carried  round,  or  any  pri 
vate  collection  or  alms-gathering  permitted  to  be 
made  upon  any  occaiion,  or  under  any  pretence 
whatever. 

When  the  inhabitants  had  fubfcribed  liberally  to 
the  fupport  of  the  inftitution,  it  was  but  juft  to 
fecure  them  from  all  further  importunity  in  behalf 
of  the  poor.  This  was  promifed,  and  it  was  moil 
effectually  done ;  though  not  without  fome  diffi 
culty,  and  a  very  coniiderable  expenfe  to  the  eftab- 
lifhment. 

The  pool*  ftudents  in  the  Latin  and  German 
ichools, — the  lifters  of  the  religious  order  of  cha 
rity, — the  directors  of  the  hofpital  of  lepers, — and 
•fome  other  public  eftablifhments,  had  been  fo  long 
in  the  habit  of  making  collections,  by  going  round 
among  the  inhabitants  from  houfe  to  houfe  at  ftated 
periods,  aiking  alms,  that  they  had  acquired  a  fort 

of 
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of  right  to  levy  thofe  periodical  contributions,  of 
which  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  diipoffefs  them 
without  giving  them  an  equivalent.  And  in  order 
that  this  equivalent  might  not  appear  to  be  taken 
from  the  fums  fubfcribed  by  the  inhabitants  for  the 
fupport  of  the  poor,  it  was  paid  out  of  the  monthly 
allowance  which 'the  inftitution  received  from  the 
chamber  of  finances,  or  public  treafury  of  the  ftate. 
Befides  thefe  periodical  collections,  there  were 
others,  ftill  more  troublefome  to  the  inhabitants, 
from  which  it  was  neceffary  to  free  them  ;  and 
fome  of  thefe  laft  were  eyen  fanclioned  by  legal 
authority.  It  is  the  cuftom  in  Germany  for 
apprentices  in  moft  of  the  mechanical  trades,  as 
foon  as  they  have  finifhed  their  apprenticemips 
with  their  mafters,  to  travel,  during  three  or  four 
years,  in  the  neighbouring  countries  and  prov 
inces,  to  perfect  themfelves  in  their  profeffions  by 
working  as  journeymen  wherever  they  can  find 
employment.  When  one  of  thofe  itinerant  jour- 
neymen-tradefmen  comes  into  a  town,  and  cannot 
find  employment  in  it,  he  is  confidered  as  having 
a  right  to  beg  the  afllftance  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  particularly  of  thofe  of  the  trade  he  profeffes, 
to  enable  him  to  go  to  the  next  town  ;  and  this 
afllftance  it  was  not  thought  juft  to  refufe.  This 
cuftom  was  not  only  very  troublefome  to  the  in 
habitants,  but  gave  rife  to  innumerable  abufes. 
Great  numbers  of  idle  vagabonds  were  continually 
ftrolling  about  the  country  under  the  name  of 
travelling  journeymsn-tradefmen  ;  and  though  any 
perfon,  who  prefented  hijnfelf  as  fuch  in  any  ftrange 

place,, 
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place  was  obliged  to  produce  (for  his  legitimation) 
a  certificate  from  his  laft  mailer,  in  whofe  fervice 
he  had  been  employed,  yet'fuch  certificates  were 
fo  eafily  counterfeited,  or  obtained  by  fraud,  that 
little  reliance  could  be  placed  in  them. 

To  remedy  all  thefe  evils,  the  following  ar 
rangement  was  made  ;  thofe  travelling  journey- 
men-tradefmen  who  arrive  at  Munich,  and  do  not 
find  employment,  are  obliged  to  quit  the  town 
immediately,  or  to  repair  to  the  military  work- 
houfe,  where  they  are  either  furnifhed  with  work, 
or  a  fmall  fum  is  given  them  to  enable  them  to 
purfue  their  journey  farther* 

Another  arrangement  by  which  the  inhabitants 
have  been  relieved  from  much  importunity,  and 
by  which  a  flop  nas  been  put  to  many  abufes,  is 
the  new  regulation  refpecling  thofe  who  fuffer  by 
fire  ;  fuch  fufferers  commonly  obtain  from  go 
vernment  fpecial  permifiion  to  make  collections  of 
charitable  donations  among  the  inhabitants  in  cer 
tain  diflricts,  during  a  limited  time.  Inftead  of 
the  permiffion  to  make  collections  in  the  city  of 
Munich,  the  fufTerers  now  receive  certain  furns 
from  the  funds  of  the  inilitution  for  the  poor. 
By  this  arrangement,  not  only  the  inhabitants  are 
relieved  from  the  importunity  which  always  attends 
public  collections  of  alms,  but  the  fufferers  fave  a 
great  deal  of  time,  which  they  formerly  fpent  in 
going  about  from  houfe  to  houfe  ;  and  the  fale  of 
thefe  permiflions  to  undertakers,  and  many  other 
abufes,  but  too  frequent  before  this  arrangement 
took  place,  are  now  prevented. 

K  The 
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The  detailed  account  publifhed  in  the  Appendix, 
No.  III.  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  in- 
ftitution  during  five  years,  will  mow  the  amount 
of  the  expenfe  incurred  in  relieving  the  inhabitants 
from  the  various  periodical  and  other  collections 
before  mentioned. 

But  not  to  lofe  fight  too  long  of  the  moft 
inter  efting  object  of  this  eftablifhment,  we  mufl 
follow  the  people  who  were  arrefted  in  the  flreets, 
to  the  afyhim  which  was  prepared  for  them,  but 
which  no  doubt  appeared  to  them  at  firft  a  rnoft 
odious  prifon. 
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CHAR    V, 

The  different  Kinds  of  Employment  given  to  the 
Beggars  upon  their  being  ajjembled  in  the  Houfe 
ef  Induftry.— Their  great  Awkwardnefs  at  firft. 
• — Their  Docility,  and  their  Progrefs  in  ufeful 
Imduftry. — The  Manner  in  which  they  'were 
treated. — *The  Manner  in  which  they  were  fed.—* 
The  Precautions  ufed  to  prevent  Abufes  in  the 
Public  Kitchen  frqm  which  they  were  fed. 

AS  by  far  the  greater  part  of  thefe  poor  creatures 
were  totally  unacquainted  with  every  kind  of 
^ifeful  labour,  it  was  neceffary  to  give  them  fuch 
work,  at  firft,  as  was  very  eafy  to  be  performed, 
and  in  which  the  raw  materials  were  of  little  value  ; 
and  then,  by  degrees,  as  they  became  more  adroit, 
to  employ  them  in  manufacturing  more  valuable 
articles. 

As  hemp  is  a  very  cheap  commodity,  and  as 
the  fpinning  of  hemp  is  eafily  learned,  particularly 
when  it  is  defigned  for  very  coarfe  and  ordinary 
manufa&ures,  1 5,000  pounds  of  that  article  were 
purchafed  in  the  palatinate,  and  tranfported  to 
Munich  ;  and  feveral  hundred  fpinning  wheels, 
proper  for  fpinning  it,  were  provided  ;  and  feveral 
good  fpinners,  as  mftructors,  were  engaged,  and 
in  readinefs,  when  this  houfe  of  induftry  was 
tipened  for  the  reception  of  the  poor. 

Flax 
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Flax  and  wool  were  likewife  provided,  and  ibme 
few  good  fpinners  of  thofe  articles  were  engaged  as 
inftructors  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
poor  began  with  fpinning  of  hemp  ;  and  fo  great 
was  their  awkwardnefs  at  firft,  that  they  abfolutely 
ruined  almoft  all  the  raw  materials  that  were  put 
into  their  hands.  By  an  exact  calculation  of  profit 
and  lofs,  it  was  found  that  the  manufactory  actually 
loft  more  than  3,000  florins  upon  the  articles  of 
hemp  and  flax,  during  the  firft  three  months ; 
but  wre  were  not  difcouraged  by  thefe  unfavourable , 
beginnings  ;  they  were  indeed  eafy  to  be  forefeen, 
confidering  the  fort  of  people  we  had  to  deal  with, 
and  how  necefTary  it  was  to  pay  them  at  a  very 
high  rate  for  the  little  work  they  were  able  to  per 
form,  in  prder  to  keep  up  their  courage,  and 
induce  them  tq  perfeyere  with  cheerfulnefs  in 
acquiring  more  fkill  and  addrefs  in  their  labour. 
If  the  eftabliihment  was  fupported  at  fome  little 
expenfe  in  the  beginning,  it  afterwards  richly  re 
paid  thefe  advantages,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  fequel  of 
this  account. 

As  the  clothing  of  the  army  was  the  market 
upon  which  I  principally  depended,  in  difpofing 
of  the  manufactures  which  fhould  be  made  in  the 
houfe,  the  woollen  manufactory  was  an  object  moil 
neceifary  to  be  attended  to,  and  from  which  1  ex 
pected  to  derive  mod  advantage  to  the  eftablifh- 
ment ;  but  ftill  it  was  neceflary  to  begin  with  the 
manufacture  of  hemp  and  flax,  not  only  becaufe 
thofe  articles  are  lefs  valuable  than  wool,  and  the 
lofs  arifmg  from  their  being  fpoiled  by  the  awk 
wardnefs 
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wardnefs  of  beginners  is  of  left  confluence,  but 
alfb  for  another  reafon,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
of  fo  much  importance  as  to  require  a  particular 
explanation. 

It  was  hinted  above  that  it  was  found  nccelTiry, 
in  order  to  encourage  beginners  in  thefe  induflrious 
purfuits,  to  pay  them  at  a  very  high  rate  for  the 
little  work  they  were  able  to  perform  ;  but  every 
body  knows  that  no  manufacture  can  poffibly  fubfiit 
long,  where  exorbitant  prices  are  paid  for  labour  •, 
and  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  what  difcontent  and  dif- 
guft  would  be  occafionecl  among  the  workmen 
upon  lowering  the  prices  which  had  for  a  length  of 
time  been  given  for  labour.  By  employing  the 
poor  people  in  queftion  at  firft  in  the  manufactures 
of  hemp  and  flax,  manufactures  which  were  not 
intended  to  be  carried  on  to  any  extent,  it  was 
eafy  afterwards,  when  they  had  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  addreis  in  their  work,  to  take  them  from 
thefe  manufactures,  and  put  them  to  fpinning  of 
wool,  worfted,  or  cotton  ;  care  having  been  taken 
to  fix  the  price  of  labour  in  thefe  laft-mentioned 
manufactures  at  a  reafonable  rate. 

The  dropping  the  manufacture  of  any  particular 
article  altogether,  or  pur  filing  it  lefs  extenfively, 
could  produce  no  bad  efiect  upon  the  general 
eftablifkment  ;  but  the  lowering  of  the  price  of 
labour,  in  any  inftance,  could  not  fail  to  produce 
many. 

It  is  neceffary,  in  an  undertaking  like  this, 
cautioufly  to  avoid  every  thing  that  could  produce 

difcouragement 
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difcouragement  and  difcontent  among  thofe  upon 
whofe  induftry  alone  fuccefs  mull  depend. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  fo  great  a  number  of 
unfortunate  beings,  of  all  ages  and  fexes,  taken  as  it 
were  out  of  their  very  element,  and  placed  in  a  fitua- 
lion  fo  perfectly  new  to  them,  could  not  fail  to  be 
productive;  pf  very  interesting  liquations,  Would 
to  God  I  were  able  to  do  juftice  to  this  fubject ! 
but  no  language  can  defcribe  the  affecting  fcenes  to 
which  I  was  a  witnefs  upon  this  occalion. 

The  exquifite  delight  which  a  fenfible  mind  muft 
feel,  upon  feeing  many  hundreds  of  wretched  be 
ings  awaking  from  a  Itate  of  mifery  and  inactivity, 
as  from  a  dream  ;  and  applying  themfelves  with 
cheerfulnefs  to  the  employments  of  ufeful  in 
duftry  \ — upon  feeing  the  firft  dawn  of  placid  con 
tent  break  upon  a  countenance  covered  with  habit 
ual  gloom,  and  furrowed  and  diitorted  by  mifery  ;—r 
this  is  eafier  to  be  conceived  than  defcribed. 

During  the  firft  three  or  four  days  that  thefe 
poor  people  were  aflembled,  it  was  not  poffible 
entirely  to  prevent  confuiion :  there  was  nothing 
like  mutinous  reiiftance  among  them ;  but  their 
iituation  was  fo  new  to  them,  and  they  were  fo 
very  awkward  in  it,  that  it  was  difficult  to  bring 
them  into  any  tolerable  order.  At  length,  how 
ever,,  by  diftributing  them  in  the  different  halls, 
and  affigning  to  each  his  particular  place,  (the 
places  being  all  diftinguiflied  by  numbers)  they 
were  brought  into  fuch  order  as  to  enable  the  in- 
fpectors,  and  inftru,ctors,  to  begin  their  operations. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  who  underftood  any  kind  of  work,  were 
placed  in*  the  apartments  where  the  work  they 
underftood  was  carried  on  ;  and  the  others,  being 
claffed  according  to  their  fexes,  and  as  much  as 
poflible  according  to  their  ages,  were  placed  under 
the  immediate  care  of  the  different  inftruclors. 
By  much  the  larger  number  were  put  to  fpinning 
of  hemp  ; — others,  and  particularly  the  young 
children  from  four  to  feven  years  of  age,  were 
taught  to  knit,  and  to  few  ;  and  the  mod  awkward 
among  the  men,  and  particularly  the  old,  the  lame, 
and  the  infirm,  were  put  to  carding  of  wool.  Old 
women,  whofe  fight  was  too  weak  to  fpin,  or  whofe 
hands  trembled  with  palfy,  were  made  to  fpool 
yarn  for  the  weavers  ;  and  young  children,  who 
were  too  weak  to  labour,  were  placed  upon  feats 
creeled  for  that  purpofe  round  the  rooms  where 
other  children  worked. 

As  it  was  winter,  fires  were  kept  in  every  part 
of  the  building,  from  morning  till  night ;  and  all 
the  rooms  were  lighted  up  till  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Every  room  and  every  flair-cafe  was 
neatly  fwept  and  cleaned  twice  a  day  ;  once  early 
in  the  morning,  before  the  people  were  afTembled, 
and  once  while  they  were  at  dinner.  Care  was 
taken,  by  placing  ventilators,  and  occafionally 
opening  the  windows,  to  keep  the  air  of  the  rooms 
perfectiy  fweet,  and  free  from  all  difagreeable 
frnells  ;  and  the  rooms  themfelves  were  not  only 
neatly  white-wafhed  and  fitted  up,  and  arranged  in 
every  refpecl  with  elegance,  but  care  was  taken  to 
clean  the  windows  very  often  ; — to  clean  the  court- 

yard 
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yard  every  day  ; — and  even  to  clear  away  the  rub- 
bifh  from  the  ftreet  in  front  of  the  building,  to  a 
considerable  diftanee  on  every  fide. 

Thofe  who  frequented  this  eftablifliment  were 
expected  to  arrive  at  the  fixed  hour  in  the  morning,, 
which  hour  Varied  according  to  the  feafon  of  the 
year  ;  if  they  came  too  late,  they  were  gently 
reprimanded  ;  2nd  if  they  perfifted  in  being  tardy, 
without  being  able  to  give  a  fufficient  excufe  for 
not  coming  fooner,  they  were  punifhed  by  being 
deprived  of  their  dinner,  which  otherwife  they 
received  every  day  gratis. 

At  the  hour  of  dinner,  a  large  bell  was  rung  in 
the  court,  when  thofe  at  work  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  building  repaired  to  the  dining-hall ;  where 
they  found  a  .wholefome  and  nourishing  repaft  ; 
confifting  of  about  a  found  and  a  quarter,  Avoir 
dupois  weight,  of  a  very  rich  foup  of  peas  and 
barley,  mixed  with  cuttings  of  fine  white  bread  ; 
and  a  piece  of  excellent  rye  bread,  weighing  feven 
ounces  ;  which  lafl  they  commonly  put  in  their 
pockets,  and  carried  home  for  their  fupper. 
Children  were  allowed  the  fame  portion  as  grown 
perfons  ;  and  a  mother,  who  had  one  or  more 
young  children,  was  allowed  a  portion  for  each  of 
them. 

Thofe  who,  from  ficknefs,or  other  bodily  infirmi 
ties,  were  not  able  to  come  to  the  work-houfe  ; — as 
alfo  thofe  who,  on  account  of  young  children  they 
had  to  nurfe,  or  fick  perfons  to  take  care  of,  found 
it  more  convenient  to  work  at  their  own  lodgings, 
(and  of  thefe  there  were  many)  were  not  on  that 

account 
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Account  deprived  of  their  dinners.  Upon  repre- 
fenting  their  cafes  to  the  committee,  tickets  were 
granted  them,  upon  which  they  were  authorized  to 
receive  from  the  public  kitchen,  daily,  the  number 
of  portions  fpecified  in  the  ticket  ;  and  thefe  they 
might  fend  for  by  a  child,  or  by  any  other  perfon 
they  thought  proper  to  employ  ;  it  was  neceffary, 
however^  that  the  ticket  mould  always  be  produc 
ed,  otherwife  the  portions  were  not  delivered; 
This  precaution  was  neceffary,  to  prevent  abufes 
on  the  part  of  the  poon 

Many  other  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent 
frauds  on  the  part  of  thofe  employed  in  the  kitchen, 
and  in  the  various  other  offices  and  departments 
concerned  in  feeding  the  poor. 

The  bread-corn,  peas,  barley,  &c.  were  pur- 
chafed  in  the  public  market  in  large  quantities,  and 
at  times  when  thofe  articles  were  to  be  had  at  rea- 
fonable  prices ;  and  were  laid  up  in  ftore-rooms 
provided  for  that  piirpofe,  under  the  care  of  the 
ftore-keeper  of  the  Military  Work-houfe. 

The  baker  received  his  flour  by  weight  from 
the  ftore-keeper,  and  in  return  delivered  a  cer 
tain  fixed  quantity  of  bread;  Each  loaf,  when  well 
baked,  and  afterwards  dried,  during  four  days,  in 
a  bread-room  through  which  the  air  had  a  free 
paffage,  weighed  two  pounds  ten  ounces  Avoir 
dupois.  Such  a  loaf  was  divided  into  fix  portions ; 
and  large  baikets  filled  with  thefe  pieces  being 
placed  in  the  paffage  leading  to  the  dining-hall, 
the  portions  were  delivered  out  to  the  poor  as 
they  paffed  to  go  into  the  hall,  each  perfon  who 
L  paffed 
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pa!Ted  giving  a  medal  of  tin  to  the  perfbn  who 
gave  him  the  bread,  in  return  for  each  portion 
received.  Thefe  medals,  which  were  given  out 
to  the  poor  each  day  in  the  halls  where  they 
worked,  by  the  fteward,  or  by  the  infpectors  of 
the  hall,  ferved  to  prevent  frauds  in  the  diftri- 
bution  of  the.  bread  ;  the  perfon  who  diftributed  it 
being  obliged  to  produce  them  as  vouchers  of  the 
quantity  given  out  each  day. 

Thofe  who  had  received  thefe  portions  of  bread, 
held  them  up  in  their  hands  upon  their  coming 
into  the  dining-hall,  as  a  iign  that  they  had  a 
right  to  feat  themfelves  at  the  tables  ;  and  as  many 
portions  of  bread  as  they  produced,  fo  many  por 
tions  of  foup  they  were  entitled  to  receive  ;  and 
thofe  portions  which  they  did  not  eat  they  were 
allowed  to  carry  away  ;  fo  that  the  delivery  of 
bread  was  a  check  upon  the  delivery  of  foup,  and 
vice  verfa. 

The  kitchen  was  fitted  up  with  all  poflible  atten 
tion,  as  well  to  convenience,  as  to  the  economy  of 
fuel.  This  will  readily  be  believed  by  thofe  who 
are  informed,  that  the  whole  work  of  the  kitchen 
is  performed,  with  great  eafe,  by  three  cook- 
rnaids ;  and  that  the  daily  expenfe  for  fire-wood 
amounts  to  no  more  than  twelve  creutzers,  or 
four  pence  half-penny  fterling,  when  dinner  is  pro 
vided  for  1000  people.  The  number  of  perfons 
who  are  fed  daily  from  this  kitchen  is,  at  a  medium, 
in  fummer,  about  one  thoufand,  (rather  more  than 
lefs)  and  in  winter,  about  1 200.  Frequently,  how 
ever,  there  have  been  more  than  1500  at  table. 

As 
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As  a  particular  account  of  this  kitchen,  with 
drawings,  together  with  an  account  of  a  number 
of  new  and  very  interefting  experiments  relative 
to  the  economy  of  fuel,  will  be  annexed  to  this 
work,  I  mail  add  nothing  more  now  upon  the  fub- 
jed  ;  except  it  be  the  certificate,  which  may  be  feen 
in  the  Appendix,  No.  IV, ;  which  I  have  thought 
prudent  to  publifli,  in  order  to  prevent  my  being 
fufpected  of  exaggeration  in  difplaying  the  advan 
tages  of  my  economical  arrangements. 

The  affertion,  that  a  warm  dinner  may  be 
cooked  for  1000  perfons,  at  the  trifling  expenfe  of 
four  pence  half-penny  for  fuel ;  and  that,  too,  where 
the  cord,  five  feet  eight  inches  and  nine-tenths  long, 
five  feet  eight  inches  and  nine-tenths  high,  and  five 
feet  three  inches  and  two-tenths  wide,  Englim  mea- 
fure,  of  pine-wood,  of  the  moft  indifferent  qua 
lity,  cofts  above  feven  millings  ;  and  where  the 
cord  of  hard  wood,  fuch  as  beech  and  oak,  of 
equal  dimenfions,  cofts  more  than  twice  that  fum, 
may  appear  incredible ;  yet  I  will  venture  to  affert, 
and  1  hereby  pledge  myfelf  with  the  public  to 
prove,  that  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Military  Aca 
demy  at  Munich,  and  efpecially  in  a  kitchen  lately 
built  under  my  direction  at  Verona,  in  the  Hofpital 
of  la  Picta^  I  have  carried  the  economy  of  fuel  ftill 
further. 

To  prevent  frauds  in  the  kitchen  of  the  inftitu- 
tion  for  the  poor  at  Munich,  the  ingredients  are 
delivered  each  day  by  the  ftore-keeper,  to  the 
chief  cook  ;  and  a  perfon  of  confidence,  not  be 
longing  to  the  kitchen,  attends  at  the  proper  hour 

to 
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to  fee  that  they  are  a&ually  ufed.  Some  one  of 
the  infpeftors,  qr  other  chief  officer  of  the  eftablifh- 
ment,  alfo  attends  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  to  fee 
that  the  victuals  furnifhed  to  the  poor  are  good, 
well  dreifed,  and  properly  ferved  up. 

As  the  diningrhall  is  not  large  enough  to  ac 
commodate  all  the  poor  at  once,  they  dine  in 
companies  of  as  many  as  can  be  feated  together 
(about  150;)  thofe  who  work  in  the  houfe  being 
ferved  firft,  and  then  thofe  who  come  from  the 
town. 

Though  moft  of  thofe  who  work  in  their  own 
lodgings  fend  for  their  dinners,  yet  there  are  many 
others,  and  particularly  fuch  as  from  great  age  or 
other  bodily  infirmities  are  not  able  to  work,  who 
come  from  the  town  every  day  to  the  public  hall  to 
dine  ;  and  as  thefe  are  frequently  obliged  to  wait 
fpme  time  at  the  door,  before  they  can  be  admitted 
into  the  dining.hall ;— that  is  to  fay,  till  all  the  poor 
who  work  in  the  houfe  have  finiihed  their  din 
ners  j— for  their  more  comfortable  accommoda 
tion,  a  large  room,  provided  with  a  ftove  for  heat 
ing  it  in  winter,  has  been  conftru&ed,  adjoining  to 
the  building  of  the  inftitution,  but  not  within 
the  court,  where  thefe  poor  people  aflemble,  and 
'4re  fheltered  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
while  they  wait  for  admittance  into  the  dining-hall. 

To  preferve  order  and  decorum  at  thefe  public 
dinners,  and  to  prevent  crowding  and  joftling  at 
the  door  of  the  dining-hall,  the  fteward,  or  fome 
other  officer  of  the  houfe  of  fome  authority,  is 
always  prefent  in  the  hall  during  dinner  ?  and  two 

privates 
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privates  of  the  police  guards,  who  know  molt  of 
the  poor  perfonally,  take  poft  at  the  door  of  the 
hall,  one  on  each  fide  of  it ;  and  between  them 
the  poor  are  obliged  to  pafs  fingly  into  the 
hall. 

As  foon  as  a  company  have  taken  their  places  at 
the  table,  (the  foup  being  always  ferved  out  and 
placed  upon  the  tables  before  they  are  admitted) 
upon  a  fignal  given  by  the  officer  who  prefides  at 
the  dinner,  they  all  repeat  together  a  Ihort  prayer. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  afk  pardon  for  mentioning  fo 
old-fafhioned  a  cuilom  ;  but  I  own  I  am  old- 
falhioned  enough  myfelf  to  like  fuch  things. 

As  an  account  in  detail  will  be  given  in  another 
place,  of  the  expenft  of  feeding  thefe  poor  people, 
I  fhall  only  obferve  here,  that  this  expenfe  was 
confiderably  leflened  by  the  voluntary  donations  of 
bread,  and  offal  meat,  which  were  made  by  the 
bakers  and  butchers  of  the  town  and  fuburbs. 
The  beggars,  not  fatisfied  with  the  money  which 
they  extorted  from  all  ranks  of  people  by  their 
unceafing  importunity,  had  contrived  to  lay  certain 
clafles  of  the  inhabitants  under  regular  periodical 
contributions  of  certain  commodities  ;  and  efpe- 
cially  eatables  5  which  they  collected  in  kind.  Of 
this  nature  were  the  contributions  which  were 
levied  by  them  upon  the  bakers,  butchers,  keepers 
of  eating-houfes,  ale-houfe  keepers,  brewers,  &c. 
all  of  whom  were  obliged,  at  ftated  periods, — once 
a-week  at  leaft, — or  oftener, — to  deliver  to  fuch  of 
the  beggars  as  prefented  themfelves  at  the  hour 
appointed,  very  conliderable  quantities  of  bread,. 

meat, 
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meat,  foup,  and  other  eatables  ;  and  to  fuch  a 
length  were  thefe  lhameful  impofitions  carried, 
that  a  coniiderable  traffic  was  actually  carried  on 
with  the  articles  fo  collected,  between  the  beg 
gars  and  a  number  of  petty  fhop-keepers,  or  buck" 
fters,  who  purchafed  them  of  the  beggars,  and 
made  a  bufinefs  of  felling  them  by  retail  to  the 
indigent  and  induftrious  inhabitants.  And  though 
thefe  abufes  were  well  known  to  the  public,  yet 
this  cufiom  had  fo  long  exifted,  and  fo  formidable 
were  the  beggars  become  to  the  inhabitants,  that  it 
was  by  no  rneans  fafe,  or  advifeable,  to  refufe  their 
demands. 

Upon  the  town  being  cleared  of  beggars,  thefe 
impofitions  ceafed  of  courfe ;  and  the  worthy 
citizens,  who  were  relieved  from  this  burthen,  felt 
fo  fenflbly  the  fervice  that  was  rendered  them, 
that,  to  Ihow  their  gratitude,  and  their  defire  to 
affift  in  fupporting  fo  ufeful  an  eftablifhment,  they 
voluntarily  offered,  in  addition  to  their  monthly 
fubfcriptions  in  money,  to  contribute  every  day  a 
certain  quantity  of  bread,  meat,  foup,  &c.  towards 
feeding  the  poor  in  the  Military  Work-hdufe, 
And  thefe  articles  were  collected  every  day  by  the 
fervants  of  the  eftablifhment ;  who  went  round 
the  town  with  fhiall  carts,  neatly  fitted  up,  and 
elegantly  painted,  and  drawn  by  fingle  fmall  horfes, 
neatly  harnefled. 

As  in  thefe,  as  well  as  in  all  other  collections  of 
public  charity,  it  was  neceflary  to  arrange  matters 
fo  that  the  public  might  fafely  place  the  moft  per- 
feel  confidence  in  thofe  who  were  charged  with 
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thefe  details ;  the  collections  were  made  in  a 
manner  in  which  it  was  evidently  impoffible  for 
thofe  employed  in  making  them  to  defraud  the 
poor  of  any  part  of  that  which  their  charitable  and 
more  opulent  fellow-citizens  defigned  for  their 
relief.  And  to  this  circumftance  principally  it 
may,  I  believe,  be  attributed,  that  thefe  donations 
have  for  fuch  a  length  of  time  "(more  than  five 
years)  continued  to  be  fo  confiderable. 

In  the  collection  of  the  foup,  and  of  the  offal 
meat  at  the  butchers'  mops,  as  thofe  articles  were 
not  very  valuable  and  not  ealily  concealed  or  di£ 
pofed  of,  no  particular  precautions  were  necenary, 
other  than  fending  round  publlckly  and  at  a  certain 
hour  the  carts  deftined  for  thofe  purpofes.  Upon 
that  for  colle&ing  the  foup,  which  was  upon  four 
wheels,  was  a  large  calk  neatly  painted  with  an 
infcription  on  each  fide  in  large  letters,  "for  the 
"  Poor"  That  for  the  meat  held  a  large  tub  with 
a  cover,  painted  with  the  fame  colours,  and  marked 
on  both  fides  with  the  fame  infcription. 

Befide  this  tub,  other  fmaller  tubs,  painted  in 
like  manner,  and  bearing  the  fame  infcription, 
"  for  the  Poor"  were  provided  and  hung  up  in 
confpicuous  fituations  in  all  the  butchers*  mops  in 
the  town.  In  doing  this,  two  objects  were  had  in 
view  ;  firft,  the  convenience  of  the  butchers,  that 
in^  cutting  up  their  meat  they  might  have  a  con 
venient  place  to  lay  by  that  which  they  mould 
deftine  for  the  poor  till  it  mould  be  called  for ; 
and  fecondly,  to  give  an  opportunity  to  thofe  who 
bought  meat  in  their  {hops  to  throw  in  any  odd 
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fcraps,  or  bones,  they  might  receive,  and  which 
they  might  not  think  worth  the  trouble  of  carrying 
home. 

••  Thefe  odd  pieces  are  more  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  the  lots  which  are  fold  in  the  butchers' 
fhops  in  Munich  than  in  almoft  any  other  town  ; 
fon  as  the  price  of  meat  is  fixed  by  authority,  the 
butchers  have  a  right  to  fell  the  whole  carcafs,  the 
bad  pieces  with  the  good,  fo  that  with  each  good 
lot  there  is  what  in  this  country  is  called  the  zuge- 
ivicht,  that  is  to  fay,  an  indifferent  fcrap  of  offal 
meat,  or  piece  of  bone,  to  make  up  the  weight  ; — ' 
and  thefe  refufe  pieces  were  very  often  thrown  into 
the  poor's  tub  ;  and  after  being  properly  cleaned 
and  boiled,  ferved  to  make  their  foup  much  more 
favoury  and  sour Hhingj 

In  the  collection  of  the  daily  donations  of  bread, 
as  that  article  is  more  valuable,  and  more  eafily 
concealed  and  difpofed  of,  more  precautions 
were  ufed  to  prevent  frauds  on  the  parts  of  the 
fervants  who  were  fent  round  to  make  the  col 
lection* 

The  cart  which  was  dmployed  for  this  pfefpofe, 
was  furnifhed  with  a  large  wooden  cheft,  firmly 
nailed  down  upon  it,  and  provided  with  a  good 
lock  and  key  ;  and  this  cheft,  which  was  neatly 
painted,  and  embellifhed  with  an  infcription,  was 
fo  contrived,  by  means  of  an  opening  in  the  top  of 
a  large  vertical  wooden  tube  fixed  in  its  lid,  and 
made  in  the  form  of  a  moufe-trap,  that  when  it 
was  locked,  (as  it  always  was  when  it  was  fent 
round  for  the  donations  of  bread)  a  loaf  of 
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bread,  or  any  thing  of  that  lize,  could  be  put  into  . 
it  ;  but  nothing  could  be  taken  out  of  it  by  the 
fame  opening.  Upon  the  return  of  the  cart,  the 
bread-cheft  was  opened  by  the  fteward,  who  keeps 
the  key  of  it  ;  and  its  contents,  after  being  entered 
in  a  regifter  kept  for  that  purpofe,  were  delivered 
over  to  the  care  of  the  ftore-keeper. 

The  bread  collected  was  commonly  fuch  as  not 
having  been  fold  in  time,  had  become  too  old, 
bard,  and  ftale  for  the  market  ;  but  which,  being 
cut  fine,  a  handful  of  it  put  into  a  balin  of  good 
peafe-foup,  was  a  great  addition  to  it. 

The  amount  of  thefe  charitable  donations  in 
kind,  may  be  feen  in  the  tranflations  of  the  original 
returns,  which  are  annexed  in  the  Appendix, 
No.  III. 

The  collections  of  foup  were  not  long  contin 
ued,  it  being  found  to  be  in  general  of  much  too 
inferior  a  quality  to  be  mixed  with  the  foup  made 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  poor-houfe  ;  but  the  collec 
tions  of  bread,  and  of  meat,  continue  to  this  time, 
Snd  are  ftill  very  productive. 

But  the  greateft  refource  in  feedkig  the  poor,  is 
one  which  I  am  but  juft  beginning  to  avail  myfelf 
of, — the  ufe  of  potatoes.*  Of  this  fubject,  how 
ever,  I  mall  treat  more  largely  hereafter. 

The  above-mentioned  precautions  ufed  in  mak 
ing  collections  in  kind,  may  perhaps  appear  trifling, 
and  fuperfluous  ;  they  were  neverthelefs  very  necef- 
fary.  It  was  alfo  found  neceffary  to  change  all 
the  poor's  boxes  in  the  churches,  to  prevent  their 
M  being 

*  Thij  was  written  ia  the  Cummer  of  the  year  1795- 
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being  robbed  :  for  though  in  thofe  which  were  firft 
put  up,  the  openings  were,  not  only  fmall,  but 
ended  in  a  curved  tube,  fo  that  it  appeared  almoft 
impoflible  to  get  any  of  the  money  out  of  the  box 
by  the  fame  opening  by  which  it  was  put  into  it  f 
yet  means  were  found,  by  introducing  into  the 
opening  thin  pieces  of  elaftic  wood,  covered  with 
bird-lime,  to  rob  the  boxes.  This  was  prevented 
in  the  new  boxes,  by  caufing  the  money  to  de- 
fcerxd  through  a  fort  of  bag,  with  a  hole  in  the. 
bottom  of  it,  or  rather  a  flexible  tube,  made  of 
chain-work,  with  iron  wire,  fufpended  in  the  mid 
dle  of  the  box. 
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C  H  A  P.     VI. 

fur  the   Want   cf   B  in    treating   tbe 

Subject  under  Confideration. — Of  tbe  various 
Means  ufed  for  encouraging  faduftry  among  the 
Poor. — Of  tbc  internal  Arrangement  and  Gov 
ernment  of  tbe  Houfe  cf  Inditftrv. — Why  called 
the  Military  Work-houfe. — Of  tbe  Manner  in 
which  the  Buf.nefs  is  carried  en  there. — Of  the 
various  Means  ufed  for  preventing  Frauds  in 
carrying  on  tbe  Bitfenefs  in  the  different  Mann- 
failures.- — Of  tbe  flourifliing  State  of  ihofe  Manu- 
f allures. 

THOUGH  all  the  different  parts  of  a  well  ar- 
ranged  eftablifhment  go  on  together,  and 
harmonize,  like  the  parts  cf  a  piece  of  mufic  in  full 
fcore,  yet,  in  defcribing  fuch  an  eftablifhment,  it  is 
impoflible  to  write  like  the  mufician,  in  f core  ^  and  to 
make  all  the  parts  of  the  narrative  advance  to 
gether.  Various  movements,  which  exift  together, 
and  which  have  the  moft  intimate  connexion  and 
dependence  upon  each  other,  muft  never&elefs  be 
defcribed  feparately  ;  and  the  great  eft  care  and 
attention,  and  frequently  no  fmall  (hare  of  addrefs, 
are  neceffary  in  the  management  of  fuch  defcrip- 
tions,  to  render  the  details  intelligible  ;  and  to  give 
the  whole  its  full  effect  of  order, — dependence,— 
connexion, — and  harmony.  And  in  no-  cafe  can 
thefe  difficulties  be  greater,  than  in  defcriptions 

like 
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like  thofe  in  which  I  am  now  engaged  ;  where 
the  number  of  the  objects,  and  of  the  details,  is  fo 
great,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  mould 
be  attended  to  firft  ;  and  how  far  it  may  fafely  be 
purfued,  without  danger  of  the  others  being  too 
far  removed  from  their  proper  places, — or  ex 
cluded, — or  forgotten. 

The  various  meafures  adopted,  and  precautions 
taken,  in  arrefting  the  beggars, — in  collecting  and 
diftributing  alms, — in  eftablifhing  order  and  police 
among  them, — in  feeding  and  clothing  the  poor, — 
and  in  eftabiiihing  various  manufactures  for  giving 
them  employment,  are  all  fubjects  which  deferve, 
and  require,  the  moft  particular  explanation  ;  yet 
thofe  are  not  only  operations  which  were  begun 
at  the  fame  time,  and  carried  on  together  ;  but 
they  are  fo  dependent  upon  each  other,  that  it  is 
almoft  impoffible  to  have  a  complete  idea  of  the 
one,  without  being  acquainted  with  the  others  ; 
or  of  treating  of  the  one,  without  mentioning  the 
Others  at  the  fame  time,  This,  therefore,  muft  be 
my  excufe,  if  I  am  taxed  with  want  of  method,  or 
of  perfpicuity  in  the  defcriptions  ;  and  this  being 
prernifed,  I  mail  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
various  objects  and  operations  which  yet  remain  to 
be  defojbed. 

I  have  already  obferved  how  neceffary  it  was  to 
encourage,  by  every  poflible  means,  a  fpirit  of 
induftry  and  emulation  among  thofe,  who,  from 
leading  a  life  of  indolence  and  debauchery,  were 
to  be  made  ufeful  members  of  fociety  ;  and  I 
have  mentioned  fome  of  the  meafures  which  were 
adopted  for  that  purpofe.  It  remains  for  me  to 
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purfue  this  inter  efting  fubject?  and  to  treat  it,  in 
all  its  details^  with  that  care  and  attention  which 
its  importance  fo  juftly  demands. 

Though  a  very  generous  price  was  paid  for 
labour,  in  the  different  manufactures  in  which  the 
poor  were  employed,  yet  that  alone  was  not 
enough  to  intereft  them  fufficiently  in  the  occu 
pations  in  which  they  were  engaged.  To  excite 
their  activity,  and  infpire  them  with  a  true  fjpirit 
of  perfevering  induftry,  it  was  neceiTary  to  fire 
them  with  emulation  ; — -to  awaken  in  them  a 
dormant  pafiion,  whofe  influence  they  had  never 
felt, — the  love  of  honeft  fame, — an  ardent  defire 
to  excel, — the  love  of  glory, — or  by  what  other 
more  humble  or  pompous  name  this  paflion,  the 
molt  noble,  and  moft  beneficent  that  warms  the 
human  heart,  can  be  diftinguifhed. 

To  excite  emulation, — praife, — diftinctions, — 
rewards  are  neceffary  ;  and  thefe  were  all  employ- 
ed.  Thofe  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their 
application, — by  their  induftry,— by  their  addrefs, 
were  publickly  praifed  and  encouraged, — -brought 
forward,  and  placed  in  the  moft  confpicuous  fitua. 
tions,— pointe4  out  to  ftrangers  who  viflted  the 
eftabliftiment,  and  particularly  named  and  pro- 
pofed  as  models  for  others  to  copy.  A  particular 
drefs,  a  fort  of  uniform  for  the  eftablifliment, 
which,  though  very  economical,  as  may  be  feen 
by  the  details  which  will  be  given  of  it  in  another 
place,  was  neverthelefs  elegant,  was  provided; 
and  this  drefs,  as  it  was  given  out  gratis,  and 
only  beftowed  upon  thofe  who  particularly  diftin 
guifhed  themfelves,  was  foon  looked  upon  as  an 
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honourable  mark  of  approved  merit  ;  and  ferved 
very  powerfully  to  excite  emulation  among  the 
competitors,  I  doubt  whether  vanity,  in  any  in- 
ftance,  ever  furveyed  itfelf  with  more  felf-grati- 
fication,  than  did  fome  of  thefe  poor  people  when 
they  firft  put  on  their  new  drefs. 

How  necelfary  i§  it  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
fecret  fprings  of  action  in  the  human  heart,  to  direct 
even  the  loweft  and  moft  unfeeling  clafs  of  man* 
kind  ! — The  machine  is  intriniically  the  fame  in  all 
fituations j — rthe  great  fecret  \§,jirfl  to  put  it  in  tune, 
before  an  attempt  is  made  to  play  upon  it.  The 
jarring  founds  of  former  vibrations  muft  firft  be 
ililled,  otherwife  no  harmony  can  be  produced  ; 
but  when  the  inftrument  is  in  order,  the  notes 
cannot  fail  to  anfwer  to  the  touch  of  a  fkilful  mafter. 

Though  every  thing  was  done  that  could  be 
devifed  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  all  thofe,  old  and 
young, who  frequented  this  eftablifhment,  with  fuch 
fentiments  as  were  necefiary  in  order  to  their  .be 
coming  good  and  ufeful  members  of  fociety  ;  (and 
in  thefe  attempts  I  was  certainly  fuccefsful,  much 
beyond  my  moft  fanguine  expectations)  yet  my 
hopes  were  chiefly  placed  on  the  rifing  generation. 

The  children,  therefore,  of  the  poor,  were  ob 
jects  of  my  peculiar  care  and  attention.  To  in- 
.  duce  their  parents  to  fend  them  to  the  eftablim 
ment,  even  before  they  were  old  enough  to  do  any 
kind  of  work,  when  they  attended  at  the  regular 
hours,  they  not  only  received  their  dinner  gratis, 
but  each  of  them  was  paid  three  creutzers  a  day 
for  doing  nothing,  but  merely  being  prefent  where 

others  worked. 
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I  have  already  mentioned  that  thefe  children, 
who  were  too  young  to  work,  were  placed  upon 
feats  built  round  the  halls  where  other  children 
worked.  This  was  done  in  order  to  infpire  them 
with  a  defire  to  do  that,  which  other  children, 
apparently  more  favoured, — more  careffed, — and 
more  praifed  than  themfelves,  were  permitted  to 
do  y  and  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  be  idle  fpec- 
tators  ;  and  this  had  the  delired  effect. 

As  nothing  is  fo  tedious  to  a  child  as  being 
obliged  to  fit  ftill  in  the  fame  place  for  a  coniidera- 
ble  time,  and  as  the  work  which,  the  other  more 
favoured  children  were  engaged  in,  was  light 
and  eafy,  and  appeared  rather  amuiing  than  other- 
wife,  being  the  fpinning  of  hemp  and  flax,  with 
fmall  light  wheels,  turned  with  the  foot,  thefe 
children,  who  were  obliged  to  be  fpeclators  of  this 
bufy  and  entertaining  fcene,  became  fo  uneafy  in 
their  fituations,  and  fp  jealous  of  thofe  who  were 
permitted  to  be  more  active,  that  they  frequently 
folicited  with  the  greateft  importunity  to  be  per 
mitted  to  work,  and  often  cried  moft  heartily  if 
this  favour  was  not  inflantly  granted  them. 

How  fweet  thefe  tears  were  to  me,  can  eafily 
be  imagined 

The  joy  they  mowed  upon  being  permitted  to 
defcend  from  their  benches,  and  mix  with  the 
working  children  below,  was  equal  to  the  folici- 
tude  with  which  they  had  demanded  that  favour. 

They  were  at  firft  merely  furnimed  with  a  wheej,r 
which  they  turned  for  feveral  days  with  the  foot, 
without  being  permitted  to  attempt  any  thing  fur 
ther. 
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ther.  As  ibon  as  they  were  become  dexterous  in 
this  fimple  operation,  and  habit  had  made  it  fo  eafy 
and  familiar  to  them  that  the  foot  could  continue  its 
motion  mechanically,  without  the  affiftance  of  the 
head, — till  they  could  go  on  with  their  work,  even 
though  their  attention  was  employed  upon  fome- 
thing  elfe, — till  they  could  anfwer  queftions,  and 
converfe  freely  with  thofe  about  them  upon  indif 
ferent  fubjects,  without  interrupting  or  embarralT- 
ing  the  regular  motion  of  the  wheel ;  then, — and 
not  till  then, — they  were  furniihed  with  hemp  or 
flax,  and  were  taught  to  fpin. 

When  they  had  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of 
dexterity  in  fpinning  hemp  and  flax,  they  were 
put  to  the  fpinning  of  wool ;  and  this  was  always 
reprefented  to  them,  and  confidered  by  them,  as  an 
honourable  pronlotion.  Upon  this  occafion  they 
commonly  received  fome  public  reward,  a  new 
fhirt, — a  pair  of  fhoes, — or  perhaps  the  uniform  of 
the  eftablifhment,  as  an  encouragement  to  them  to 
perfevere  in  their  induftrious  habits. 

As  conftant  application  to  any  occupation  for 
too  great  a  length  of  time,  is  apt  to  produce  dif- 
guft,  and  in  children  might  even  be  detrimental  to 
health,  beiide  the  hour  of  dinner,  an  hour  of  re 
laxation  from  work,  (from  eight  o'clock  till  nine) 
in  the  forenoon,  and  another  hour,  (from  three 
o'clock  till  four)  in  the  afternoon,  were  allowed 
them  ;  and  thefe  two  hours  were  fpent  in  a  fchool ; 
which,  for  want  of  room  elfewhere  in  the  houfe, 
was  kept  in  the  dining-hall,  where  they  were 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  by  a 
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fchool-mafter  engaged  and  paid  for  that  purpofe.* 
Into  this  fchool,  other  perfons  who  worked  in  the 
houfe,  of  a  more  advanced  age,  were  admitted,  if 
they  requefted  it ;  but  few  grown  perfons  feemed 
defirous  of  availing  themfelves  of  this  permiflion. 
As  to  the  children,  they  had  no  choice  in  the 
matter  ;  thofe  who  belonged  to  the  eftablimment 
were  obliged  to  attend  the  fchool  regularly  every 
day,  morning  and  evening.  The  fchool  books, 
paper,  pens,  and  ink,  were  furniihed  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  the  eftablimment. 

To  diftinguifli  thofe  among  the  grown  perfons 
that  worked  in  the  houfe,  who  fhewed  the  great  eft 
dexterity  and  induftry  in  the  different  manufactures 
in  which  they  were  employed,  the  beft  workmen 
were  feparated  from  the  others,  and  formed  dif- 
tinct  claffes,  and  were  even  afligned  feparate  rooms 
and  apartments*  This  feparation  was  productive 
of  many  advantages  ;  for,  betide  the  fpirit  of  emu 
lation  which  it  excited,  and  kept  alive,  in  every 
part  of  the  eftablimment,  it  afforded  an  oppor 
tunity  of  carrying  on  the  different  manufactures 
in  a  very  advantageous  manner.  The  moft  dex- 
N  terous 

*  As  thefe  children  were  not  fhut  up  and  confined  like  prifoners  in  the 
houfe  of  induftry,  but  all  lodged  in  the  town,  with  their  parents  or 
friends,  they  had  many  opportunities  to  recreate  themfelves,  and  take  ex- 
ercife  in  the  open  air  ;  not  only  on  holidays,  of  which  there  are  a  very- 
large  number  indeed  kept  in  Bavaria  ;  but  alfo  on  working-days,  in  com 
ing  and  going  to  and  from  the  houfe  of  induftry.  Had  not  this  been  the 
cafe,  a  reafonable  time  would  certainly  have  been  allowed  them  for  play 
and  recreation.  The  cadets  belonging  to  the  Military  Academy  at  Mu 
nich  are  allowed  no  lefs  than  three  hours  a  day  for  exercife  and  relaxation, 
viz.  one  hour  immediately  after  dinner,  which  is  devoted  to  mufic,  and  ttvo 
hours ,  later  in  the  afternoon,  for  walking  in  the  country,  or  playing  in  the 
opea  fields  near  the  town. 
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terous  among  the  wool-fpinners,  for  initance",, 
were  naturally  employed  upon  the  fineft  wool, 
fuch  as  was  ufed  in  the  fabrication  of  the  fineft 
and  moil  valuable  goods  ;  and  it  was  very  necef- 
fary  that  thefe  fpinners  mould  be  feparated  from 
the  others,  who  worked  upon  coarfer  materials  ; 
otherwife,  in  the  manipulations  of  the  wool,  as 
particles  of  it  are  unavoidably  difperfed  about  in 
all  directions  when  it  is  fpun,  the  coarfer  particles 
thus  mixing  with  the  fine  would  greatly  injure 
the  manufacture.  It  was  likewife  neceflary,  for  a 
firnilar  reafon,  to  feparate  the  fpinners  who  were 
employed  in  fpinning  wool  of  different  colours. 
But  as  thefe,  and  many  other  like  precautions  are 
well  known  to  all  manufacturers,  it  is  not  neceifary 
that  I  mould  iniift  upon  them  any  farther  in  this 
place  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  neceffary  that  I  fliould 
enter  into  all  the  details  of  any  of  the  manu 
factures  carried  on  in  the  eftablifliment  I  am  de 
fer  ibing.  It  will  be  quite  fufficient,  if  I  merely 
enumerate  them,  and  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
meafures  adopted  to  prevent  frauds  on  the  parts  of 
the  workmen,  and  others,  who  were  employed  in 
carrying  them  on. 

In  treating  this  fubject  it  will  however  be  necef 
fary  to  go  back  a  little,  and  to  give  a  more  par 
ticular  account  of  the  internal  government  of  this 
eftablifhment ;  and  firft  of  all  I  muft  obferve,  that 
the  government  of  the  Military  Work-hoiife,  as 
it  is  called,  is  quite  difti net  from  the  government 
of  the  inftitution  for  the  poor  ;  the  Work-houfc 
being  merely  a  manufactory,  like  any  other  manu 
factory,  fupported  upon  its  own  private  capital ; 
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which  Capital  has  no  connexion  whatever  with 
any  fund  deftined  for  the  poor.  It  is  under  the 
fole  direction  of  its  own  particular  governors  and 
overfeers,  and  is  carried  on  at  the  fole  rifk  of  the 
owner.  The  inftitution  for  the  poor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  merely  an  inftitution  of  charity,  joined  to 
a  general  direction  of  the  police,  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  paupers.  The  committee,  or  deputation^  as  it 
is  called,  which  is  at  the  head  of  this  inftitution, 
has  the  fole  direction  of  all  funds  deftined  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  Munich,  and  the  diftribution 
of  alms.  This  deputation  has  likewife  the  direc 
tion  of  the  kitchen,  and  bakehoufe,  which  are 
cftablifhed  in  the  Military  Work-houfe,  and  of 
the  details  relative  to  the  feeding  of  the  poor  ;  for 
it  is  from  the  funds  deftined  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  that  thefe  expenfes  are  defrayed  \  the  depu 
tation  is  alfo  in  connexion  with  the  Military 
Work-houfe  relative  to  the  clothing  of  the  poor, 
and  the  diftribution  of  rewards  to  thofe  of  them 
who  particularly  diftinguimed  themfelves  by  their 
good  behaviour  and  their  induftry,  but  this  is 
merely  a  mercantile  ^orrefpondence.  The  deputa 
tion  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  any  way  whatever 
in  the  internal  management  of  this  eftablifhment, 
confidered  as  a  manufactory.  In  this  refpecl  it  is 
to  all  intents  and  purpofes  a  perfectly  diftincl  and 
independent  eftablifhment.  But  notwithftanding 
this,  the  two  eftablilhments  are  fo  dependent  on 
each  other  in  many  refpects,  that  neither  of  them 
could  well  fubfift  alone. 

The   Military    Work-houfe    being    principally 
defigned  as  a  manufactory  for  clothing  the  army, 

its 
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its  capital,  which  at  firft  confuted  in  about  150,00© 
florins,  but  which  has  fince  increafed  to  above 
250,000  florins,  was  advanced  by  the  military 
cheft, — .and  hence  it  is,  that  it  was  called  the 
Military  Work-houfe^  and  put  under  the  direction 
of  the  council  of  war. 

For  the  internal  management  of  the  eftablifh- 
ment,  a  fpecial  commiflion  was  named,  confiding 
of  one  counfellor  of  war,  of  the  department 
of  military  economy,  or  of  the  clothing  of  the 
army  ;-^-one  captain,  which  laft  is  infpector  of  the 
houfe,  and  has  apartments  in  it,  where  he  lodges  ; 
*— and  the  ftore-keeper  of  the  magazine  of  military 
clothing. 

Thefe  commiflioners,  who  have  the  magazine 
of  military  clothing  -at  the  fame  time  under  their 
direction,  have,  under  my  immediate  fuperintend^ 
ence,  the  fole  government  and  direction  of  this 
eftablifhrnent, — -of  all  the  inferior  officers, — fer- 
vants,— rmanufaelurers, — rand  workmen,  belong 
ing  to  it ;  and  of  all  mercantile  operations, r— con 
tracts,— rpur  chafes, —fales,  &c.  And  it  is  with 
thefe  commiflioners  that  the  regiments  correfpond, 
in  order  to  be  furnifhed  with  clothing,  and  other 
neceffaries  ;  and  into  their  hands  they  pay  the 
amount  of  the  different  articles  received. 

The  cafh  belonging  to  this  eftablifhment  is 
placed  in  a  cheft  furnifhed  with  three  feparate 
locks,  of  one  of  which  each  of  the  commiflioners 
keeps  the  key ;  and  all  thefe  commiflioners  are 
jointly  and  fever  ally  anfwerable  for  the  contents 
of  the  cheft, 
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Thefe  comnuilioners  hold  their  feffions  regularly 
twice  a  week,  or  oftener  if  circumftances  require 
it,  in  a  room  in  the  Military  Work-houfe  deftined 
for  that  purpofe,  where  the  correfpondence,  and 
all  accounts  and  documents  belonging  to  the 
eftablimment,  and  other  records,  are  kept  ;  and 
where  the  fecretary  of  the  commiflion  conftantly 
attends. 

When  very  large  contracts  are  made  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  raw  materials,  particularly  when  they  are 
made  with  foreigners,  the  conditions  are  firft  fub- 
mitted  by  the  commiffioners  to  the  council  of  war 
for  their  approbation  ;  but  in  all  concerns  of  lefs 
moment,  and  particularly  in  all  the  current  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  eftablimment  ; — in  the  ordinary  pur- 
chafes, — fales, — and  other  mercantile  tranfactions ; 
the  commiffioners  act  by  their  own  immediate  au 
thority  :  but  all  the  tran&ctions  of  the  commif 
fioners  being  entered  regularly  in  their  journals, 
and  the  moft  particular  account  of  all  fales,  and 
purchafes,  and  other  receipts  and  expenditures, 
being  kept  ;  and  inventories  being  taken  every 
year,  of  all  raw  materials,— ma nufactures  upon 
hand,— and  other  effects,  belonging  to  the  eftab- 
lilhment,  and  an  annual  account  of  profit  and 
lofs,  regularly  made  out ;  all  peculation,  and  other 
abufes,  are  moft  effectually  prevented. 

The  fteward,  or  flow-keeper  of  raw  materials^  as 
he  is  called,  has  the  care  of  all  raw  materials,  and 
of  all  fmiflied  manufactures  deftined  for  private  fale, 
Ihe  former  are  kept  in  magazines,  or  {tore-rooms, 
q£  which  he  alone  has  the  keys,— the  latter  are 
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kept  in  rooms  fet  apart  as  a  ftore, — or  fliop, — 
where  they  are  expofed  for  public  infpedion,  and 
fale.  To  prevent  abufes  in  the  fale  of  thefe  manu» 
failures,  their  prices,  which  are  determined  upon 
a  calculation  of  what  they  coft,  and  a  certain  per" 
cent,  added  for  the  profits  of  the  houfe,  are  marked 
upon  the  goods,  and  are  never  altered ;  and  a 
regular  account  is  kept  of  all,  even  of  the  moft 
inconliderable  articles  fold,  in  which  not  only  the 
commodity,  with  its  quality,  quantity,  and  price, 
is  fpecified,  but  the  name  of  the  purchafer,  and 
the  day  of  the  month  when  the  purchafe  was 
made,  are  mentioned* 

All  articles  of  clothing  deftined  for  the  army 
which  are  made  up  in  the  houfe ;  as  well  as  all 
goods  in  the  piece,  deftined  for  military  clothing, 
are  lodged  in  the  Military  Magazine ;  which  is 
fituated  at  fome  diftance  from  the  Military  Workr 
houfe ;  and  is  under  the  care  and  infpeftion  of  the 
Military  {lore-keeper* 

From  this  Military  Magazine,  which  may  be 
eonfidered  as  an  appendix  to  the  Military  Work- 
houfe,  and  is  in  facl:  under  the  fame  direction,  the 
regiments  are  fupplied  with  every  article  of  their 
clothing.  But  in  order  that  the  army  accounts 
may  be  more  iimple,  and  more  eafily  checked, 
and  that  the  total  annual  expenfe  of  each  regiment 
may  be  more  readily  afcertained,  the  regiments 
pay,  at  certain  fixed  prices,  for  all  the  articles  they 
receive  from  the  Military  Magazine,  and  charge 
fuch  expenditures  in  the  annual  account  which 
they  fend  in  to  the  War  Office. 
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The,  order  obferved  with  regard  to  the  delivery 
of  the  raw  materials  by  the  ftore-keeper  or  fteward 
of  the  Military  Work-houfe  to  thofe  employed  in 
manufacturing  them,  is  as  follows  : 

In  the  manufactures  of  wool,  for  inftance,  he 
delivers  to  the  mafter-clothier  a  certain  quantity, 
commonly  100  pounds,  of  wool,  of  a  certain 
quality  and  defcription ;  taken  from  a  certain 
divifion,  or  bin,  in  the  Magazine,  bearing  a  cer 
tain  number,  in  order  to  its  being  forted.  And 
as  a  regifter  is  kept  of  the  wool  that  is  put  into 
thefe  bins  from  time  to  time,  and  as  the  lots  of 
wool  are  always  kept  feparate,  it  is  perfectly  eafy 
at  any  time  to  determine  when, — and  where, — and 
from  whom,  the  wool  delivered  to  the  forter  was 
purchafed  ;  and  what  was  paid  for  it ;  and  confe- 
quently,  to  trace  the  wool  from  the  flock  where  it 
was  grown,  to  the  cloth  into  which  it  was  formed  ; 
and  even  to  the  perfon  who  wore  it.  And  iimilar 
arrangements  are  adopted  with  regard  to  all 
other  raw  materials  ufed  in  the  various  manu 
factures. 

The  advantages  ariiing  from  this  arrangement 
are  too  obvious  to  require  being  particularly  men 
tioned.  It  not  only  prevents  numberlefs  abufes 
on  the  part  of  thofe  employed  in  the  various  ma 
nufactures,  but  affords  a  ready  method  of  detect 
ing  any  frauds  on  the  part  of  thofe  from  whom  the 
raw  materials  are  purchafed. 

The  wool  received  by  the  mafter-clothier  is  by 
him  delivered  to  the  wool-forters  to  be  forted. 
To  prevent  frauds  on  the  part  of  the  wool-forters, 

not 
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not  oaly  all  the  wool-forters  work  in  the  fame 
room,  under  the  immediate  infpection  of  the 
matter  wool-forter,  but  a  certain  quantity  of  each 
lot  of  wool  being  forted  in  the  prefence  of  fome 
one  of  the  public  officers  belonging  to  the  houfe, 
it  is  fecn  by  the  experiment  how  much  per  cent* 
is  loft  by  the  feparation  of  dirt  and  filth  in  forting ; 
and  the  quantity  of  forted  wool  of  the  different 
qualities,  which  the  forter  is  obliged  to  deliver  for 
each  hundred  founds  weight  of  wool  received  from 
the  magazine,  is  from  hence  determined. 

The  great  fecret  of  the  woollen  manufactory  is 
in  the  forting  of  the  wool,  and  if  this  is  not  par 
ticularly  attended  to  ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  the  different 
kinds  of  wool  of  various  qualities  which  each 
fleece  naturally  contains,  are  not  carefully  fepa- 
rated  ;  and  if  each  kind  of  wool  is  not  employed 
for  that  purpofe,  and/or  that  alone ,  for  which  it  is 
beft  calculated,  no  woollen  manufactory  can  poffi- 
bly  fubfift  with  advantage. 

Each  fleece  is  commonly  feparated  into  five  or 
fix  different  parcels  of  wool,  of  different  qualities, 
by  the  ibrters  in  the  Military  Work-houfe  ;  and  of 
thefe  parcels,  fome  are  employed  for  warp  ; — 
others  for  woof ; — others  for  combing  ; — and  that 
which  is  very  coarfe  and  indifferent,  for  coarfe 
mittens  for  the  peafants  j  for  the  lifts  of  broad 
cloths,  &c. 

The  wool,  when  forted,  is  delivered  back  by  the 
mafter-clothier  to  the  fteward,  who  now  places  it 
in  the  forted-wool  magazine,  where  it  is  kept  in 
fcparate  bins,  according  to  its  different  qualities 
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and  deftinations,  till  it  is  delivered  out  to  be 
manufactured.  As  thefe  bins  are  all  numbered^ 
and  as  the  quality  and  deftination  of  the  wool 
which  is  lodged  in  each  bin  is  always  the  fame, 
it  is  fufficient  in  defcribing  the  wool  afterwards  as 
it  paffes  through  the  hands  of  the  different  manu 
facturers,  merely  to  mention  its  number  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  the  number  of  the  bin  in  the  forted-wool- 
ttoagazine  from  whence  it  was  taken. 

As  a  more  particular  account  of  thefe  various 
manipulations,  and  the  means  ufed  to  prevent 
frauds,  may  not  only  be  interefting  to  all  who 
are  curious  in  thefe  matters,  but  may  alfo  be  of 
real  ufe  to  fuch  as  may  engage  in  fimilar  under 
takings,  I  mail  take  the  liberty  to  enlarge  a  little 
upon  this  fubjecr. 

From  the  magazine  of  forted  wool,  the  mafter- 
clothier  receives  this  forted  wool  again,  in  order  to 
its  being  wolfed, — greafed, — carded, — and  fpun9 
under  his  infpeclion,  and  then  delivered  into  the 
ftore-room  of  woollen  yarn.  As  woollen  yarn  he 
receives  it  again,  and  delivers  it  to  the  cloth- 
weaver. — The  cloth-weaver  returns  it  in  cloth 
to  the  fteward.— The  fteward  delivers  it  to  the 
fuller  ; — the  fuller  to  the  cloth-fhearer  ; — the  cloth- 
fhearer  to  the  cloth-preffer  ; — and  the  cloth-prefler 
to  the  fteward  ; — and  by  this  laft  it  is  delivered 
into  the  Military  Magazine,  if  deftined  for  the 
army  ;  if  not,  it  is  placed  in  the  mop  for  fale.  The 
mailer-clothier  is  anfwerable  for  all  the  forted  wool 
he  receives,  till  he  delivers  it  to  the  clerk  of  the 
wool-fpinners  ;  and  all  his  accounts  are  fettled 
with  the  fteward  once  a  week.— The  clerk  of  the 
O  fpinners 
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fpinners  is  anfwerable  for  the  carded  and  combed 
wool  he  receives  from  the  mafter-clothier,  till  it  is 
delivered  in  yarn  in  the  ftore-room ;  and  his  ac 
counts  are  likewife  fettled  with  the  mafter-clothier, 
and  with  the  clerk  of  the  ftore-room,  (who  is 
called  the  clerk  of  the  control)  once  a  week. 
The  fpinners  wages  are  paid  by  the  clerk  of  the 
control,  upon  the  fpin-ticket,  figned  by  the  clerk 
of  the  fpinners  \  in  which  ticket,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  yarn  fpun  being  fpecified,  together 
with  the  name  of  die  fpinner,  the  weekly  delivery 
of  yarn  by  the  clerk  of  the  fpinners  into  the  ftore- 
room,  muft  anfwer  to  the  fpin-tickets  received  and 
paid  by  the  clerk  of  the  control.  More  effectually 
to  prevent  frauds,  each  delivery  of  yarn  to  the  clerk 
of  the  fpinners  is  bound  up  in  afeparate  bundle,  to 
which  is  attached  an  abftract  of  the  fpin-ticket,  in 
which  abftract  is  fpecified,  the  name  of  the  fpinner  j 
— the  date  of  the  delivery  ; — the  number  of  the 
fpin-ticket, — and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
yarn.  This  arrangement  not  only  facilitates  the 
fettlcment  of  the  weekly  accounts  between  the 
clerk  of  the  fpinners  and  the  clerk  of  the  control, 
when  the  former  makes  his  weekly  delivery  of  yarn 
into  the  ftore-rcom,  but  renders  it  eafy  alfo  to  de 
tect  any  frauds  committed  by  the  fpinners. 

The  wages  of  the  fpinners  are  regulated  by  the 
finenefs  of  the  yarn ;  that  is,  by  the  number  of 
Ikains,  or  rather  knots,  which  they  fpin  from  the 
pound  of  wool.  Each  knot  is  compofed  of  100 
threads,  and  each  thread,  or  turn  of  the  reel,  is 
two  Bavarian  yards  in  length  ;  and  to  prevent 
frauds  in  reeling,  clock-reels,  proved  and  fealed, 
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ure  furniflied  by  the  eftablifhment  to  all  the  fpin- 
ners.  It  is  pofilble,  however,  notwithilanding  this 
precaution,  for  the  fpinners  to  commit  frauds,  by 
binding  up  knots  containing  a  fmaller  number  of 
threads  than  i  oo. — It  is  true  they  have  little  temp 
tation  to  do  fo,  for  as  their  wages  are  in  fact  paid 
by  the  weight  of  the  yarn  delivered,  and  the  num 
ber  of  knots  ferving  merely  to  determine  the  price 
by  the  pound  which  they  have  a  right  to  receive, 
any  advantages  they  can  derive  from  frauds  com 
mitted  in  reeling  are  very  trifling  indeed.  But 
trifling  as  they  are,  fuch  frauds  would  no  doubt 
fometimes  be  committed,  were  it  not  known  thai 
it  is  abfolutely  ImpoJJibk  for  them  to  efcape  detection. 

Not  only  the  clerk  of  the  fpinners  examines  the 
yarn  when  he  receives  it,  and  counts  the  threads  in 
any  of  the  knots  which  appear  to  be  too  fmall,  but 
the  name  of  the  fpinner,  with  a  note  of  the  quan 
tity  of  knots,  accompanies  the  yarn  into  the  ftore- 
room,  as  was  before  obferved,  and  from  thence  to 
the  fpooler,  by  whom  it  is  wound  off ;  any  frauds 
committed  in  reeling  cannot  fail  to  be  brought 
home  to  the  fpinner. 

The  bundles  of  carded  wool  delivered  to  the 
fpinners,  though  they  are  called  pounds,  are  not 
exact  pounds.  They  contain  each  as  much  more 
than  a  pound,  as  is  neceflary,  allowing  for  wattage 
in  fpinning,  in  order  that  the  yarn  when  fpun  may- 
weigh  a  pound.  If  the  yarn  is  found  to  be  want 
ing  in  weight,  a  proportional  deduction  is  made 
from  the  wages  of  the  fpinner  ;  which  deduction, 
to  prevent  frauds,  amounts  to  a  trifle  more  than 

the  value  of  the  yarn  which  is  wanting. 

Frauds 
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Frauds  in  weaving  are  prevented  by  delivering 
the  yarn  to  the  weavers  by  weight,  and  receiving 
the  cloth  by  weight  from  the  loom.  In  the  other 
operations  of  the  manufactures,  fuch  as  fulling, 
Clearing,  preiling,  &c.  no  frauds  are  to  be  appre 
hended. 

Similar  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  frauds 
in  the  linen, — cotton, — and  other  manufactures 
carried  on  in  the  houfe  ;  and  fo  effectual  are  the 
means  adopted,  that  during  more  than  five  years 
fince  the  eftablifhment  was  inftituted,  no  one  fraud 
of  the  leaft  confequence  has  been  difcovered  ;  the 
evident  impoffibility  of  efcaping  detection  in  thofc 
practices,  having  prevented  the  attempt. 

Though  the  above-mentioned  details  may  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  general  order  which 
reigns  in  every  part  of  this  extenfive  eftabliihment ; 
yet,  as  fuccefs  in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  de 
pends  eflentially  on  carrying  on  the  bufmefs  in  all 
its  various  branches  in  the  moft  methodical  man 
ner,  and  rendering  one  operation  a  check  upon  the 
other,  as  well  as  in  making  the  perfons  employed 
abfolutely  refponlible  for  all  frauds  and  neglects 
committed  in  their  various  departments,  I  fhall 
either  add  in  the  Appendix,  or  publifh  feparately, 
a  full  account  of  the  internal  details  of  the  various 
trades  and  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  Military 
Work-houfe,  and  copies  of  all  the  different  tickets, 
< — returns^ — tables, — accounts,  &c.  made  ufe  of  in 
carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of  this  eftablifhment. 

Though  thefe  accounts  will  render  this  work 
more  voluminous  than  I  could  have  wifhed,  yetj 
as  fuch  details  can  hardly  fail  to  be  very  ufeful  ta 

thofe, 
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thofe,  who,  either  upon  a  larger  or  fmalier  fcalc, 
may  engage  in  iimilar  undertakings,  I  have  deter 
mined  to  publiih  them. 

To  mow  that  the  regulations  obferved  in  carry 
ing  on  the  various  trades  and  manufactures  in  the 
Military  Work-houfe  are  good,  it  will,  I  flatter 
myfelf,  be  quite  fuflicient  to  refer  to  the  flouriih- 
ing  ftate  of  the  eltablifhment, — to  its  growing  rep 
utation, — -to  its  extenfivc  connexions,  which  reach 
even  to  foreign  countries, — to  the  punctuality 
with  which  all  its  engagements  are  fulfilled,— 
to  its  unimpeachcd  credit, — and  to  its  growing 
wealth. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  difadvantages  under 
which  it  laboured  in  its  infant  ftate,  the  net  profits 
arifing  from  it  during  the  fix  years  it  has  exiiled, 
amount  to  above  100,000  florins,  after  the  ex- 
penfes  of  every  kind, — falaries, — wages, — -repairs, 
&c.  have  been  deducted  ;  and  the  buiinefs  is  fo 
much  increafed  of  late,  in  confequence  of  the  aug 
mentation  of  the  demands  of  clothing  x  for  the 
troops,  that  the  amount  of  the  orders  received  and 
executed  the  lait  year,  did  not  fall  much  fliort  of 
half  a  million  of  florins. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that,  not  the  whole 
army  of  the  Elector,  but  only  the  fifteen  Bavarian 
regiments,  are  furniflied  with  clothing  from  the 
Military  Work-houfe  at  Munich.  The  troops  of 
the  Palatinate,  and  thofe  of  the  Dutchies  of  Juliers 
and  Bergen,  receive  their  clothing  from  a  fimilar 
cftablifhment  at  Manheim. 

The    Military   Work-houfe   at  Manheim    was 
indeed  erected  feveral  months  before  that  at  Mu 
nich  ; 
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nich  ;  but  as  it  is  not  immediately  conne&ed  witli 
any  inftitution  for  the  poor, — as  the  poor  are  not 
fed  in  it, — and  as  it  was  my  firft  attempt,  or  coup 
d'effhi, — it  is,  in  many  refpeds,  inferior  in  its  inter 
nal  arrangements  to  that  at  Munich.  I  have 
therefore  chofen  this  laft  for  the  fubjecl:  of  my 
descriptions  ;  and  would  propofe  it  as  a  model  for 
imitation,  in  preference  to  the  other. 

As  both  thefe  eftablifhments  owe  their  exiftence 
to  myfelf,  and  as  they  both  remain  under  my  im 
mediate  fuperintendence,  it  may  very  naturally  be 
afked,  why  that  at  Manheim  has  not  been  put 
upon  the  fame  footing  with  that  at  Munich  ? — 
My  anfwer  to  this  queftion  would  be,  that  a  va 
riety  of  circumftances,  too  foreign  to  my  prefent 
fubjecl  to  be  explained  here,  prevented  the  eftab- 
Hfhment  of  the  Military  Work-houfe  at  Manheim 
being  carried  to  that  perfection  which  I  could  have 
wifhed.* 

But  it  is  time  that  I  fliould  return  to  the  poor 
of  Munich" ;  for  whofe  comfort  and  happinefs  I 
laboured  with  fo  much  pleafure,  and  whofe  hiftory 
will  ever  remain  by  far  the  moft  interefting  part  of 
this  publication. 

*  Since  the  publication  of  the  firft  edition  of  this  Effay,  the  Author  has 
received  an  account  of  the  total  deftru&ion  of  the  Military  Work-houfc 
at  Manheim.  Tt  was  fet  on  fire,  and  burnt  to  the  ground,  during;  the  late 
£c£c  of  that  city  by  the  Auftrian  troops. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

A  farther    Account  of  the  Poor  who  were 

together  in  the  Houfe  of  Indujiry  :—And  of  the 
interefting  Change  which  was  produced  in  their 
Manners  and  Difpofttions. — Various  Proofs  that 
the  Means  ufed  for  making  them  induftrious^  com- 
f or  table,  and  happy ',  were  fuccefeful. 

THE  awkwardnefs  of  thefe  poor  creatures,  when 
they  were  firft  taken  from  the  ftreets  as  beg 
gars,  and  put  to  work,  may  eafily  be  conceived  ; 
but  the  facility  with  which  they  acquired  addrefs 
in  the  various  manufactures  in  which  they  were 
employed,  was  very  remarkable,  and  much  ex 
ceeded  my  expectation.  But  what  was  quite  fur- 
priiing,  and  at  the  fame  time  interefting  in  the 
higheft  degree,  was  the  apparent  and  rapid  change 
which  was  produced  in  their  manners, — in  their 
general  behaviour, — and  even  in  the  very  air  of 
their  countenances,  upon  being  a  little  accuftomed 
to  their  new  fituations.  The  kind  ufage  they  met 
with,  and  the  comforts  they  enjoyed,  feemed  to 
have  foftened  their  hearts,  and  awakened  in  them 
fentiments  as  new  and  furprifing  to  themfelves,  as, 
they  were  interefting  to  thofe  about  them. 

The  melancholy  gloom  of  mifery,  and  air  of 
uneafinefs  and  embarrafTment,  difappeared  by  little 
and  little  from  their  countenances,  and  were  fuc- 

ceecled 
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ceeded  by  a  timid  dawn  of  cheerfulnefs,  rendered 
nioft  exquifitely  interefting  by  a  certain  mixture  of 
iilent  gratitude,  which  no  language  can  defcribe. 

In  tRe  infancy  of  this  eftablifhment,  when  thefe 
poor  creatures  were  firil  brought  together,  I  ufed 
very  frequently  to  viiit  them, — to  fpeak  kindly  to 
them, — and  to  encourage  them  ; — and  I  feldom 
palled  through  the  halls  where  they  were  at  work, 
without  being  a  witnefs  to  the  moft  moving  fcenes. 

Objects,  formerly  the  moft  miferable  and 
wretched,  whom  I  had  feen  for  years  as  beggars 
in  the  ftreets  ; — young  women,— perhaps  the  un 
happy  victims  of  feduction,  who,  having  loft  their 
reputation,  and  being  turned  adrift  in  the  world, 
without  a  friend  and  without  a  home,  were  reduced 
to  the  neceffity  of  begging,  to  fuftain  a  miferable 
exiftence,  now  recognized  me  as  their  benefactor  \ 
and,  with  tears  dropping  faft  from  their  cheeks, 
continued  their  work  in  the  moft  expreflive  filence. 

If  they  were  aikecl,  what  the  matter  was  with 

them  ?  their  anfwer  was,  ("  nichts")  "  nothing  ;" 

accompanied  by  a  look  of  affectionate  regard  and 

'gratitude,  fo  exquifitely  touching  as  frequently 

to  draw  tears  from  the  moft  infenfible  of  the  by- 

ftanders. 

It  was  not  poiiible  to  be  miftaken  with  refpecl: 

to  the  real  ftate  of  the  minds  of  thefe  poor  people  ; 
every  thing  about  them  mowed  that  they  were 
deeply  affected  with  the  kindnefs  Ihewn  them  ;— 
and  that  their  hearts  were  really  foftened,  appeared, 
not  only  from  their  unaffected  expreffions  of  grat 
itude,  but  alfo  from  the  efibfions  of  their  affec 
tionate' 
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donate  regard  for  thofe  who  were  dear  to  them. 
In  fhort,  never  did  I  witnefs  fuch  affecting  fcenes 
as  palled  between  fome  of  thefe  poor  people  and 
their  children. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  the  children  were 
feparated  from  the  grown  perfons.  This  was  the 
cafe  at  firft  ;  but  as  foon  as  order  was  thoroughly 
eftablifhed  in  every  part  of  the  houfe,  and  the 
poor  people  had  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  ad- 
drefs  in  their  work,  and  evidently  took  pleafure  in 
it,  as  many  of  thofe  who  had  children  expreffed 
an  earneft  defire  to  have  them  near  them,  permif- 
iion  was  granted  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  the  fpinning 
halls,  by  degrees,  were  filled  with  the  moil  inter 
efting'  little  groups  of  induftrious  families,  who 
vied  with  each  other  in  diligence  and  addrefs  ; 
and  who  difplayed  a  fcene,  at  once  the  moft  bufy, 
and  the  moft  cheerful,  that  can  be  imagined. 

An  induftrious  family  is  ever  a  pleaiing  object ; 
but  there  was  fomething  peculiarly  interefting  and 
affecting  in  the  groups  of  thefe  poor  people. 
Whether  it  was,  that  thofe  who  faw  them  com 
pared  their  prefent  iituation  with  theftate  of  mifery 
and  wretchednefs  from  which  they  had  been  taken  ; 
— or  whether  it  was  the  joy  and  exultation  which 
were  expreffed  in  the  countenances  of  the  poor  pa 
rents  in  contemplating  their  children  all  bufily  em 
ployed  about  them ; — or  the  air  of  felf-fatisfadion 
which  thefe  little  urchins  put  on,  at  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  their  own  dexterity,  while  they  purfued  their 
work  with  redoubled  diligence  upon  being  obferved, 
that  rendered  the  fcene  fo  fingularly  interefting, — 
P  I  know 
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I  know  not  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  few  ftrangers 
who  vifited  the  eftablifhment,  came  out  of  thefc 
halls  without  being  much  affected. 

Many  humane  and  well-difpofed  perfons  arc 
often  withheld  from  giving  alms,  on  account  of 
the  bad  character  of  beggars  in  general  ;  but  this 
'circumftance,  though  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
taken  into  confideration  in  determining  the  mode 
of  administering  our  charitable  affitance,  ihoukl 
certainly  not  prevent  our  interefling  ourfelves  in 
the  fate  of  thefe  unhappy  beings.  On  the  con 
trary,  it  ought  to  be  an  additional  incitement  to  us 
to  relieve  them  ; — for  nothing  is  more  certain, 
than  that  their  crimes  are  very  often  the  effefts, 
not  the  caujes  of  their  mifery  ;  and  when  this  is 
the  cafe,  by  removing  the  caufe,  the  effects  will 
ceafe. 

Nothing  is  more  extraordinary  and  unaccount 
able,  than  the  inconfiflency  of  mankind  in  every 
thing  ;  even  in  the  practice  of  that  divine  virtue 
benevolence  ;  and  moft  of  our  miftakes  arife  more 
from  indolence  and  from  inattention,  than  from  any 
thing  elfe.  The  bufy  part  of  mankind  are  too  in 
tent  upon  their  own  private  purfuits  ;  and  thofe  who 
have  leifure,  are  too  averfe  from  giving  them- 
felves  troiible,  to  inveftigate  a  fubject  Jbut  too 
generally  coniidered  as  tirefome  and  unintereft- 
ing.  But  if  it  be  true,  that  we  are  really  happy 
only  in  proportion  as  we  ought  to  be  fo  ; — that  is, 
in  proportion  as  we  are  inftrumental  in  promoting 
the  happinefs  of  others  ;  no  ftudy  furely  can  be  f b 
intcrcfting,  as  .that  which  teaches  us  how  moft  effec- 

tuallv 
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tually  to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  our  fel 
low-creatures. 

If  love  be  blind,  felf-love  is  certainly  very  fhort- 
fighted  ;  and  without  the  affiftancc  of  reafon  and 
reflection,  is  but  a  bad  guide  in  the  purfuit  of  han- 
pinefs. 

Thofe  who  take  pleafure  in  depreciating  all  the 
focial  virtues,  have  reprefented  pity  as  a  mere 
felfifh  paflion  ;  and  there  are  fome  circumftanccs 
which  appear  to  juftify  this  opinion.  •  It  is  cer 
tain  that  the  misfortunes  of  others  affect  us,  not 
in  proportion  to  their  greatnefs,  but  in  proportion 
to  their  nearnefs  to  ourfelvcs  ;  or  to  the  chances 
that  they  may  reach  us  in  our  turns.  A  rich  man 
is  infinitely  more  afFected  at  the  misfortune  of  his 
neighbour,  who,  by  the  failure  of  a  banker  with 
whom  he  had  trufled  the  greater  part  of  his  for 
tune  ; — by  an  unlucky  run  at  play, — or  by  other 
loiles,  is  reduced  from  a  ftate  of  affluence,  to  the 
neceility  of  laying  down  his  carriage  ; — leaving 
the  town  ; — and  retiring  into  the  country  upon  a 
few  hundreds,  a-year  ; — than  by  the  total  ruin  of  the 
induilrious  tradefman  over  the  way,  who  is  dragged 
to  prifon,  and  his  n-;  nitrous  family  of  young  and 
holplels  children  left  to  ilarve. 

But  however  felfiih  pity  may  be,  benevolence 
certainly  fprings  from  a  more  noble  origin.  It  is 
a  good-natured,  generous  fentiment,  which  does 
not  require  being  put  to  the  torture  in  order  to  be 
{Simulated  to  action.  And  it  is  this  fentiment, 
not  pity,  or  companion,  which  I  would  wiili  to 
excite. 

Pity 
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Pity  is  always  attended  with  pain  ;  and  if  our 
fufferings  at  being  witneffes  of  the  diftreffes  of 
others,  fometimes  force  us  to  relieve  them,  we  can 
neither  have  much  merit,  nor  any  lafting  fatisfac- 
tion,  from  fuch  involuntary  acts  of  charity  ;  but 
the  enjoyments  which  refult  from  acts  of  genuine 
benevolence  are  as  lafting  as  they  are  exquifitely 
delightful ;  and  the  more  they  are  analyzed  and 
contemplated,  the  more  they  contribute  to  that 
inward  peace  of  mind  and  felf-approbation,  which 
alone  conftitute  real  happinefs.  This  is  the  "  fouPs 
calm  fun-mine,  and  the  heartfelt  joy,"  which  is 
virtue's  prize. 

To  induce  mankind  to  engage  in  any  enter- 
prize,  it  is  neceffary,  firft,  to  mow  that  fuccefs  will 
be  attended  with  real  advantage  ;  and  fecondly, 
that  it  may  be  obtained  without  much  difficulty. 
The  rewards  attendant  upon  acts  of  benevolence 
have  fo  often  been  defcribed  and  celebrated,  in 
every  country  and  in  every  language,  that  it  would 
be  prefumption  in  me  to  fuppofe  I  could  add  any 
thing  new  upon  a  fubject  already  difcufied  by  the 
greateft  mafters  of  rhetoric,  and  embelliflied  with 
all  the  irrefiftible  charms  of  eloquence  ;  but  as 
examples  of  fuccefs  are  fometimes  more  efficacious 
in  ftimulating  mankind  to  action,  than  the  moft 
fplendid  reafonings  and  admonitions,  it  is  upon 
my  fuccefs  in  the  enterprize  of  which  I  have  un 
dertaken  to  give  an  account,  that  my  hopes  of  en 
gaging  others  to  follow  fuch  an  example  are  chiefly 
founded  j  and  hence  it  is,  that  I  fo  often  return  to 
that  part  of  my  fubjecl,  and  inlift  with  fo  much 

pcrfevcrance 
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perfeverance  upon  the  pleafure  which  this  fuccefs 
afforded  me.  I  am  aware  that  I  expofe  myfelf  to 
being  fufpected  of  oflentation,  particularly  by  thofe 
who  are  not  able  to  enter  fully  into  my  fituation 
and  feelings  ;  but  neither  this,  nor  any  other  con- 
fideration,  mall  prevent  me  from  treating  the  fub- 
ject  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  appear  belt  adapted 
to  render  my  labours  of  public  utility. 

Why  mould  I  not  mention  even  the  marks  of 
affectionate  regard  and  refpect  which  I  received 
from  the  poor  people  for  whofe  happinefs  I  inter- 
efled  myfelf,  and  the  tcftimonies  of  the  public 
efteem  with  which  I  was  honoured  ? — Will  it  be 
reckoned  vanity,  if  I  mention  the  concern  which 
the  Poor  of  Munich  exprefled  in  fo  affecting  a 
manner  when  I  was  dangeroufly  ill  ? — that  they 
went  publickly  in  a  body  in  proceffion  to  the  cath 
edral  church,  where  they  had  divine  fervice  per 
formed,  and  put  up  public  prayers  for  my  recov 
ery  ? — that  four  years  afterwards,  on  hearing  that 
I  was  again  dangeroufly  ill  at  Naples,  they,  of  their 
own  accord,  fet  apart  an  hour  each  evening,  after 
they  had  finifhed  their  work  in  the  Military  Work- 
houfe,  to  pray  for  me  ? 

Will  it  be  thought  improper  to  mention  the 
affecting  reception  1  met  with  from  them,  at 
my  firft  vifit  to  the  Military  Work-houfe  upon  my 
return  to  Munich  laft  rummer,  after  an  abfence  of 
fifteen  months  ;  a  fcene  which  drew  tears  from 
all  who  were  prefent  ? — and  muft  I  refufe  my 
felf  the  fatisfaclion  of  defcribing  the  fete  I  gave 
them  in  return,  in  the  Englifh  Garden,  at  which 
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1800  poor  people  of  all  ages,  and  above  30,000  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Munich,  aflifted  ?    and  all  this 
pleafure  I  muft  forego,  merely  that  I  may  not  be 
thought  vain  and  oftentatious  ? — Be  it  fo  then  ; — 
but  I  would  juft  beg  leave  to  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  my  feelings  upon  the  occaiion  ;  and 
then  let  him  aik  himfelf,  if  any  earthly  reward  can 
poffibly   be  fuppofed   greater  ; — any   enjoyments 
more   complete,  than  thofe  I  received.     Let   him 
figure  to  himfelf,  if  he  can,  my  iituation,  fick  in 
bed,  worn  out  by  intenfe  application,  and  dying,  as 
every  body  thought,  a  martyr  in  the  caufe  to  which 
I  had  devoted  myfelf; — let  him  imagine,  I  fay, 
my  feelings,  upon  hearing  the  confufed  noife  of 
the  prayers  of  a  multitude  of  people,  who  were 
palling  by  in  the  flreets,  upon  being  told,  that  it 
was   the   Poor   of    Munich,   many   hundreds   in 
number,  who  were  going  in  proceffion  to  the  church 
to  put  up  public  prayers  for  me  : — public  prayers 
for  me! — for  a  private  perfon  ! — a  ftranger ! — a  pro- 
teftant !— I  believe  it  is  the  firft  inftance  of  the  kind 
that  ever  happened  ; — and  I  dare  venture  to  affirm 
that  no  proof  could  well  be  flronger  than  this,  that 
the  meafures  adopted  for  making  thefe  poor  people 
happy,  were  really  fuccefsful ; — and  let  it   be  re 
membered,  that  this  fatt  is  what  I  am  moft  anxious 
to  make  appear,    IN    THE   CLEAREST    AND    MOST 

SATISFACTORY    MANNER, 
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Of  the  Means  itfed  for  the  Relief  of  thofe  poor  Per- 
fons  who  were  not  Beggars. — Of  the  large  Sums 
of  Money  diftribuied  to  the  Poor  in  Alms. — Of 
the  Means  ufed  for  rendering  thofe  who  received 
Alms  induftrious. — Of  the  general  Utility  of  the 
Houfe  of  Induftry  to  the  Poor,  and  the  Diftrcffed  of 
all  Denominations. — Of  Public  Kitchens  for  feeding 
the  Poor,  united  with  Eftablifhments  for  giving 
them  Employment  ;  and  of  the  great  Advantages 
which  would  be  derived  from  forming  them  in 
every  Parijh.- — Of  the  Manner  in  which  the  Poor 
ef  Munich  are  lodged. 

IN  giving  an  account  of  the  Poor  of  Munich,  I 
have  hitherto  confined  myfelf  chiefly  to  one 
clafs  of  them, — the  beggars  ;  but  I  {hall  now  pro 
ceed  to  mention  briefly  the  meafures  which  were 
adopted  to  relieve  others,  who  never  were  beggars, 
from  thofe  diftreffes  and  difficulties  in  which  pov 
erty  and  the  inability  to  provide  the  neceflaries  of 
life  had  involved  them. 

An  eftablifhment  for  the  Poor  mould  not  only 
provide  for  the  relief  and  fupport  of  thofe  who  arc 
moft  forward  and  clamorous  in  calling  out  for 
ailiftance  ; — humanity  and  juftice  require  that  pe 
culiar  attention  mould  be  paid  to  thofe  who  are 
bafliful  and  filent, — To  thofe,  who,  in  addition  to 
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all  the  diftreffes  arifing  from  poverty  and  want, 
feel,  what  is  ftill  more  inmpportable,  the  fhame  and 
mortifying  degradation  attached  to  their  unfortu 
nate  and  hopelefs  fituation. 

All  thofe  who  ftood  in  need  of  aiHftance  were 
invited  and  encouraged  to  make  known  their  wants 
to  the  committee  placed  ^at  the  head  of  the  inftitu- 
tion  ;  and  in  no  cafe  was  the  neceffary  afliftance 
refufed. — That  this  relief  was  generoufly  beftowed, 
will  not  be  doubted  by  thofe  who  are  informed 
that  the  fums  diftributed  in  alms,  in  ready  money, 
to  the  Poor  of  Munich  in  Jive  years  ^  exclulive 
of  the  expenfes  incurred  in  feeding  and  clothing 
them,  amounted  to  above  two  hundred  thoufand 
florins.* 

But  the  fums  of  money  diftributed  among  the 
Poor  in  alms  was  not  the  only,  and  perhaps  not  the 
moft  important  affiftance  that  was  given  them. — 
They  were  -taught  and  encouraged  to  be  induftrious  ; 
and  they  probably  derived  more  effential  advantages 
from  the  fruits  of  their  induftry,  than  from  all  the 
charitable  donations  they  received. 

All  who  are  able  to  earn  any  thing  by  their 
labour,  were  furniflied  with  work,  and  effectual 
meafures  taken  to  excite  them  to  be  induf 
trious. — In  fixing  the  amount  of  the  fums  in 
money,  which  they  receive  weekly  upon  ftated 
days,  care  was  always  taken  to  find  out  how 
much  the  perfon  applying  for  relief  was  in  a  con 
dition  to  earn,  and  only  juft  fo  much  was  granted, 

as 

*,  Above  18,000  pound*  ft  er  ling, 
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as,  when  added  to  thefe  earnings,  Would  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  provide  the  necefiaries  of  life,  or  fuch  of 
them  as  were  not  otherwife  furnifhed  by  the  infti- 
tution.— - -But  even  this  precaution  would  not  alone 
have  been  fufficient  to  have  obliged  thofe  who  were 
difpofed  to  be  idle,  to  become  induftrious;  for  with 
the  afliftance  of  the  fmall  allowances  which  were 
granted,  they  might  have  found  means,  by  flealing, 
or  other  fraudulent  practices,  to  have  fubfifted 
without  working,  and  the  fums  allowed  them 
would  only  have  ferved  as  an  encouragement  to 
idlenefs. — This  evil,  which  is  always  much  to  be 
apprehended  in  eftablimments  for  the  Poor,  and 
which  is  always  moft  fatal  in  its  confequences,  is 
effectually  prevented  at  Munich  by  the  following 
fimple  arrangement : — A  long  and  narrow  flip  oi 
paper,  upon  which  is  printed,  between  parallel 
lines,  in  two  or  more  columns,  all  the  weeks  in  the 
year,  or  rather  the  month,  and  the  day  of  the 
month,  when  each  week  begins,  is,  in  the  beginning 
of  every  year,  given  to  each  poor  perfon  entitled  to 
receive  alms  ;  and  the  name  of  the  perfon, — with 
the  number  his  name  bears  in  the  general  lift  of  the 
Poor  ; — the  weekly  fum  granted  to  him, — and  the 
fum  he  is  able  to  earn  weekly  by  labour,  are 
entered  in  writing  at  the  head  of  this  lift  of  the 
weeks. — This  paper,  which  muft  always  be  pro 
duced  by  the  poor  perfon  as  often  as  he  applies  for 
his  weekly  allowance  of  alms,  ferves  to  ihew 
whether  he  has,  or  has  not  fulfilled  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  allowance  was  granted  him  ;— 
that  is  to  fay,  whether  he  has  been  induf- 
(  trious, 
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trious,  and  has  earned  by  his  labour,  and  receive d, 
the  fum  he  ought  to  earn  weekly.-— This  fact 
is  afccrtained  in  the  following  manner  ;  .when  the 
poor  perfon  frequents  the  houfe  of  induflry  regu 
larly,  or  when  he  works  at  home,  and  delivers  regu 
larly  at  the  end  of  every  week,  the  produce  of  tjie 
labour  he  is  expected  to  perform  \  when  he  has 
thus  fulfilled  the  conditions  impofed  on  him,  the 
column,  or  rather  parallel,  in  his  paper,  (which 
may  be  called  his  certificate  of  induftry)  anfwering 
to  the  week  in  queftion,  is  marked  with  a  {lamp, 
kept  for  that  purpofe  at  the  Military  Work-houfe  j 
or,  if  he  mould  be  prevented  by  illnefs,  or  any 
other  accident,  from  fulfilling  thofe  conditions,  in 
that  cafe,  inftead  of  the  ftamp,  the  week  muft  be 
marked  by  the  fignature  of  the  commhTary  of  the 
diftrict  to  which  the  poor  perfon  belongs.— -But, 
if  the  certificate  be  not  marked,  either  by  the  ftamp 
of  the  houfe  of  induftry,  or  by  the  fignature  of  the 
commiflary  of  the  diftrict,  the  allowance  for  the 
week  in  queftion  is  not  iiliied. 

It  is  eafy  to  be  imagined  how  effectually  this 
arrangement  muft  operate  as  a  check  to  idlenefs.— 
But,  not  fatisfied  with  difcouraging  and  puniihing 
idlenefs,  we  have  endeavoured,  by  all  the  means  in 
our  power,  and  more  efpecially  by  rewards  and 
honourable  diftinctions  of  every  kind,  to  encourage 
extraordinary  exertions  of  induftry.  Such  of  the 
Poor  who  earn  more  in  the  week  than  the  fum  im 
pofed  on  them,  are  rewarded  by  extraordinary  pre- 
fents,  in  money,  or  iivfome  ufeful  and  valuable 
article  of  clothing  ;  or  they  are  particularly  remem 
bered 
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bered  at  the  next  public  diftribution  of  money, 
which  is  made  twice  a  year  to  the  Poor,  to  affift 
them  in  paying  their  houfe-rent :  and  fo  far  is  this 
from  being  made  a  pretext  for  dim  miming  their' 
weekly  allowance  of  alms,  that  it  is  rather  confider- 
ed  as  a  realbn  for  augmenting  them. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  perfbns,  of  various 
defcriptions,  in  all  places,  and  particularly  in 
great  towns,  who,  though  they  find  means  juft  to 
fupport  life,  and  have  too  much  feeling  ever  to 
fubmit  to  the  difgrace  of  becoming. a  burthen  upon 
the  public,  are  yet  very  unhappy,  and  confequentr 
ly  objects  highly  defer  ving  of  the  commiferation 
and  friendly  aid  of  the  humane  and  generous. — 
It  is  hardly  poffible  to  imagine  a  fituation  more 
truly  deplorable  than  that  of  a  perfon  born  to 
better  profpects,  reduced  by  unmerited. misfortunes 
to  poverty,  and  doomed  to  pals  his  Whole  life  in 
one  continued  and  hopelefs  druggie  with  want, 
lhame  and  defpair. 

Any  relief  which  it  is  poffible  to  afford  to  diftrcfs 
that  appeals  under  this  rcfpechible  and  moft 
interefting  form,  ought  furcly  never  to  be  with 
held.-— But  the  greateft  care  and  precaution  are 
neceffary  in  giving  afliftance  to  thofe  who  have 
been  rendered  irritable  and  fufpicious  by  misfor 
tunes,  and  who  have  too  much  honeft  pride  not  to 
feel  themfelves  degraded  by  accepting  an  obligation 
they  never  can  hope  to  repay. 

The  eflabliihment  of  the  houfe  of  induftry  at 
Munich  has  been  a  means  of  affording  very  effen- 
tial  relief  to  many  diftreffed  families,  and  fingle 

perfons 
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perfons  in  indigent  circumftances,  who,  otherwife, 
moft  probably  never  would  have  received  any 
affiftance. — Many  perfons  of  diftinguifhed  birth, 
and  particularly  widows  and  unmarried  ladies  with 
very  fmall  fortunes,  frequently  fend  privately  to 
this  houfe  for  raw  materials, — flax  or  wool, — 
which  they  fpin?  and  return  in  yarn, — linen  for 
foldiers'  fhirts,  which  they  make  up?  &c.  and  re 
ceive  in  money,  (commonly  through  the  hands  of 
a  maidservant,  who  is  epployed  as  a  meffenger 
upon  thefe  occafions)  the  amount  of  the  wages  at 
the  ordinary  price  paid  by  the  manufactory,  for 
the  labour  performed. 

Many  a  common  foldier  in  the  Elector's  fer- 
vice  wears  fhirts  made  up  privately  by  the  delicate 
hands  of  perfons  who  were  never  feen  publickly 
to  be  employed  in  fuch  coarfe  work  ; — and  many 
a  comfortable  meal  has  been  made  in  the  town 
of  Munich,  in  private,  by  perfons  accuftomed  to 
more  fumptuous  fare,  upon  the  foup  deftined  for 
the  Poor,  and  furnifhed  gratis  from  the  public 
kitchen  of  the  houfe  of  induftry.  Many  others 
who  ftand  in  need  of  affiftance,  will,  in  time,  I 
hope,  get  the  better  of  their  pride,  and  avail  them- 
f elves  of  thefe  advantages. 

To  render  this  eftablimment  for  the  Poor  at 
Munich  perfect,  fomething  is  ftill  wanting.  The 
houfe  of  induftry  is  too  remote  from  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  many  of  the  Poor  live  at  fuch  a  dif- 
tance  from  it,  that  much  time  is  loft  in  going  and 
returning.  It  is  iituated,  it  is  true,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  diftricl  in  which  moft  of  the  Poor 

inhabit., 
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inhabit,  but  ftill  there  are  many  who  do  not  derive 
all  the  advantages  from  it  they  otherwife  would  do 
were  it  adjacent  to  their  dwellings..  The  only,  way  N 
to  remedy  this  imperfection  .would  be,  to  eflabiifh 
feveral  fmaller  public  kitche.ns  in  different  pans  o£ 
the  town,  with  two  or  three  rooms  adjoining  to 
each,  where  the  Poor  might  work. — They  might 
then  either  fetch  the  raw  materials  from  the  prin 
cipal  houfe  of  induftry,  or  be  furniflied  with  them 
by  the  perfons  who  fuperintend  thofe  fubordinate 
kitchens  ;  and  who  might  ferve  at  the  fame  time 
as  ftewards  and  infpeftors  of  the  working  rooms, 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  officers 
who  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  general  eftablifh- 
ment.  This  arrangement  is  in  contemplation, 
and  will  be  put  in  execution  as  foon  as  conve 
nient  houfes  can  be  procured  and  fitted  up  for  the 
purpofe. 

In  large  cities,  thefe  public  kitchens,  and  rooms 
adjoining  to  them  for  working, fhould  be  eftablifhed 
in  every  parifli ;  and,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  conceived 
how  much  this  arrangement  would  contribute  to 
the  comfort  and  contentment  of  the  Poor,  and  to 
the  improvement  of  their  morals.  Thefe  working 
rooms  might  be  fitted  up  with  neatnefs,  and  even 
with  elegance ;  and  made  perfectly  warm,  clean, 
and  comfortable,  at  a  very  fmall  expenfe  ;  and,  if 
nothing  were  done  to  difguft  the  Poor,  either  by 
treating  them  harfhly,  or  ufing  force  to  oblige 
them  to  frequent  thefe  eftablrihments,  they  would 
foon  avail  themfelves  of  the  advantages  held  out 
to  them  ;  and  the  tranquillity  they  would  enjoy  in 

thefe 
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thefe  peaceful  retreats,  would,  by  degrees,  calm 
the  agitation  of  their  minds, — remove  their  fuf- 
pitSbris, — and*  render  them  happy, — grateful,  and 
docile. 

'  Though  it  'might-  not  be  pofllble  to  provide 
any  other  lodgings  for  them  than  the  miferable  bar 
racks  they  now  occupy,  yet,  as  they  might  fpend 
the  whole  of  the  day,  from  morning  till  late  at 
night,  in  thefe  public  rooms,  and 'have  no  occafion 
to  return  to  their  homes  till  bed-time,  they  would 
not  experience  much  inconvenience  from  the  bad- 
nefs  of  the  accommodation  at  their  own  dwellings. 
Should  any  be  attacked  with  licknefs,  they 
might  be  fent  to  fome  hofpital,  or  room's  be  pro 
vided  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the  old  and  infirm, 
adjacent  to  the  public  working  rooms.  Certain 
hours  might  alfo  be  fet  apart  for  inftructing  the 
children,  daily,  in  reading  and  writing,  in  the- 
dining-hall,  or  in  fomc  other  room  convenient  for 
that  purpofe. 

The  expenfe  of  forming  fuch  an  eftablifhment 
in  every  parifh  would  riot  be  great,  in  the  iirll 
outfet,  and  the  advantages  derived  from  it,  would 
very  foon  repay  that  expenfe,  with  intereft. — The 
Poor  might  be  fed  from  a  public  kitchen  for  Icfs 
than  haif  what  it  would  coft  them  to  feed  them- 
ielvcs  ; — they  would  turn  their  induftry  to  better 
account,  by  working  in  a  public  eftablifliment, 
and  under  proper  direction,  than  by  working  at 
home ; — a  fpirit  of  emulation  would  be  excited 
among  them,  and  they  would  pafs  their  time  more 
Agreeably  and  cheerfully. — They  would  be  entirely 

relieved 
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relieved  from  the  heavy  expenfe  of  fuel  for  cook 
ing  ;  and,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  that  for  heating 
their  dwellings  ;  and,  being  feldom  at  home  in  the 
day-time,  would  want  little  more  than  a  place  to 
ileep  in  ;  fo  that  the  expenfe  of  lodging  might  be 
greatly  diminimed. — It  is  evident,  that  all  thefe 
favings  together  would  operate  very  powerf ully  to 
leflen  the  public  expenfe  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Poor  ;  and,  were  proper  meafures  adopted,  and 
purfued  with  care  and  perfeverance,  I  am  perfuaded 
the  expenfe  would  at  laft  be  reduced  to  little  or 
nothing. 

With  regard  to  lodgings  for  the  Poor,  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  in  general  beft,  partic 
ularly  in  great  towns,  that  thefe  fhould  be  left  for 
themfelves  to  provide.  This  they  certainly  would 
like  better  than  being  crowded  together,  and  con 
fined  like  prifoners  in  poor-houfes  and  hofpitals  ; 
and  I  really  think  the  difference  in  the  expenfe 
would  be  inconfiderable  ;  and  though  they  might. 
be  lefs  comfortably  accommodated,  yet  the  in 
convenience  would  be  amply  compenfated  by  the 
charms  which  liberty  difpenfes. 

In  Munich,  almoft  all  the  Poor  provide  their 
own  lodgings  ;  and  twice  a  year  have  certain  allow 
ances  in  money,  to  aflift  them  in  paying  their 
rent.—- Many  among  them  who  are  (ingle,  have, 
indeed,  no  lodgings  they  can  call  their  own.  They 
go  to  certain  public-houfes  to  fleep,  where  they 
are  furnifhed  with  what  is  called  a  bed,  in  a  garret, 
for  one  creutzer  (equal  to  about  one-third  of  a 
penny)  a-night ;  and  for  two  creutzers  a-night  they 

get 
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get  a  place  in  a  tolerably  good  bed  In  a  decent 
room  in  a  public-houfe  of  more  repute. 

There  are,  however,  among  the  Poor,  many 
who  are  infirm,  and  not  able  to  ihift  for  them- 
felves  .in  the  public-hcufes,  and  hare  not  fam 
ilies,  or  near  relations,  to  take  care  of  them* 
For  thefe,  a  particular  arrangement  has  lately  been 
made  at  Munich.  Such  of  them  as  have  friends  or 
acquaintances  in  town  with  whom  they  can  lodge, 
are  permitted  to  do  fo  ;  but  if  they  cannot  find 
out  lodgings  themfelves,  they  have  their  option, 
either  to  be  placed  in  fome  private  family  to  be 
taken  care  of,  or  go  to  a  houfe  which  has  lately 
been  purchafed  and  fitted  up  as  an  hofpital  for 
lodging  them.* 

This  houfe  is  fituated  in  a  fine  airy  fituation,  on 
a  fmall  eminence  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ifar,  and 
overlooks  the  whole  town,-— the  plain  in  which  it 
is  fituated, — and  the  river. — It  is  neatly  built,  and 
has  a  fpacious  garden  belonging  to  it.  There  are 
feventeen  good  rooms  in  the  houfe  ;  in  which  it  is 
fuppofed  about  eighty  perfons  may  be  lodged* 
Thefe  will  all  be  fed  from  one  kitchen  5  and  fuch 
of  them  who  are  very  infirm,  will  have  others  lefs 
infirm  placed  in  the  fame  room  with  them,  to 
aflift  them,  and  wait  upon  them.-- -The  cul 
tivation  of  the  garden  will  "be  their  amufement, 

and 

*  The  committee,-  at  the  head  of  the  eftablHhment,  has  becw 
enabled  to  make  this  purchafe,  by  legacies  made  to  the  inftitutiorr. 
Thefe  legacies  have  been  numerous,  and  are  increafing  every  day  ; 
which  clearly  Ihews,  that  the  meafares  adopted  with  regard  to  thr 
Poor  have  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  public. 
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and  the  produce  of  it  their  property. — They  will 
be  furnifhed  with  work  fuitable  to  their  ftrength  ; 
and  for  all  the  labour  they  perform,  will  be  paid  in 
money,  which  will  be  left  at  their  own  difpofal. — - 
They  will  be  furnifhed  with  food,  medicine,  and 
clothing,  gratis  ;  and  to  thofe  who  are  not  able  to 
earn  any  thing  by  labour,  a  fmall  fum  of  money 
will  be  given  weekly,  to  enable  them  to  purchafe 
tobacco,  muff,  or  any  other  article  of  humble  luxury 
to  which  they  may  have  been  accuftomed. 

I  could  have  wifhed  that  this  afylum  had  been 
nearer  to  the  houfe  of  induftry.  It  is  indeed  not 
very  far  from  it,  perhaps  not  more  than  400 
yards ;  but  ftill  that  is  too  far. — Had  it  been  under 
the  fame  roof,  or  adjoining  to  it,  thofe  who  are 
lodged  in  it  might  have  been  fed  from  the  public 
kitchen  of  the  general  eftablifiiment,  and  have 
been  under  the  immediate  infpection  of  the  prin 
cipal  officers  of  the  houfe  of  induftry.  It  would 
likewife  have  rendered  the  eftablifliment  very  in 
ter  efting  to  thofe  who  vifit  it  ;  which  is  an  object 
of  more  real  importance  than  can  wefl  be  imagined 
by  thofe  who  have  not  had  occafion  to  know  how 
much  the  approbation  and  applaufe  of  the  public 
facilitate  difficult  enterprizes. 

The  means  of  uniting  the  rational  amufement  of 
fociety,  with  the  furtherance  of  fchemes  calculated 
for  the  promotion  of  public  good,  is  a  fubject 
highly  deferving  the  attention  of  all  who  are  en 
gaged  in  public  affairs. 


-FW/V  Eftabli/hment  fir 


C  H  A  P.    IX. 

Of  the  Means  ufed  for  extending  the  Influence  of  the 
hjlitution  for  the  Poor  at  Munich^  to  other  Parts 
of  Bavaria. — Of  the  Progrefs  'which  fome  of  the 
Improvements  Introduced  at  Munich  are  making  in 
other  Countries. 

THOUGH  the  inftitution  of  which  I  have  under- 
taken  to  give  an  account,  was  confined  to  the 
city  of  Munich  and  its  fuburbs,  yet  meafures  were 
taken  to  extend  its  influence  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  men 
dicity  in  the  capital,  and  to  give  employment  to 
the  Poor,  having  been  completely  fuccefsful,  this 
event  was  formally  announced  to  the  public,  in  the 
news-papers  ;  and  other  towns  were  called  upon  to 
follow  the  example.  Not  only  a  narrative  in 
detail,  was  given  of  all  the  different  meafures 
purfued  in  this  important  undertaking,  but  every 
kind  of  information  and  afliftance  was  afforded  on 
.the  part  of  the  inftitution  at  Munich,  to  all  who 
might  be  difpofed  to  engage  in  forming  fimilar 
eftablifliments  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Copies  of  all  the  different  lifts,  returns,  certifi 
cates,  &c.  ufed  in  the  management  of  the  Poor, 
\vere  given  gratis  to  all  itrahgers  as  well  as  inhab 
itants  of  the  country,  who  applied  for  them  ;  and 

no 
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no-  information  relative  to  the  eftablifhment,  or  to 
any  of  its  details,  was  ever  refufed. 

The  houfe  of  induftry  was  open  every  day  front- 
morning  till  night  to  all  vifitors  ;  and  perfons  were 
appointed  to  accompany  Grangers  in  their  tour- 
through  the  different  apartments,  and  to  give  "the 
fulleft  information  relative  to  the  details,  and  even 
to.  all  the  fecrets  of  the  various  manufactures 
carried  on  ;  and  printed  copies  of  the  different 
tables,  tickets,  checks,  &c.  made  ufe  of  in  carry  * 
ing  on  the  current  bufinefs  of  the  houfe,  were  fur- 
nifhed  to  every  one  who  afked  for  them  ;  together 
with  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe 
were  ufed,  and  of  the  other  meafures  adopted 
to  prevent  frauds  and  peculation  in  the  various 
branches  of  this  extenfive  eftabMiment. 

As  few  manufactures  in  Bavaria  are  carried  on 
to  any  extent,  the  more  indigent  of  the  inhabitants 
are,  in  general,  fo  totally  unacquainted  with  every 
kind  of  work  4n  which  the  Poor  could  be  moil 
ufefully  employed,  that  that  circumftunce  alone  is  a 
great  obftacle  to  the  general  introduction  through 
out  the  country  of  the  meafures  adopted  in  Mu 
nich  for  employing  the  Poor.  To  remove  this 
difficulty,  the  different  towns  and  communities 
who  are  defirous  of  forming  eftablifhments  for 
giving  employment  to  the  Poor,  are  invited  to 
fend  perfons  properly  qualified  to  the  houfe  of 
induftry  at  Munich,  where  they  may  be  taught, 
gratis,  fpinning,  in  its  various  branches  ;  knitting  ; 
fewing,  &c.  in  order  to  qualify  them  to  become 

inftructors 
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inftruftors  to  the  Poor  on  their  return  home. 
And  even  inftruclors  already  formed,  and  poffeffing 
all  the  requifite  qualifications  for  fuch  an  office, 
are  offered  to  be  furnifhed  by  the  houfe  of  induftry 
in  Munich  to  fuch  communities  as  fhall  apply  for 
them. 

Another  difficulty,  apparently  not  lefs  weighty 
than  that  juft  mentioned,  but  which  is  more 
eafily  and  more  effectually  removed,  is  the  embar- 
ralfment  many  of  the  fmaller  communities  are 
likely  to  be  under  in  procuring  raw  materials,  and 
in  felling  to  advantage  the  goods  manufactured, 
or  (as  is  commonly  the  cafe)  in  -part  only  man- 
ufaftured,  by  the  Poor.  The  yarn,  for  inftance, 
which  is  fpun  by  them  in  a  country-town  or  vil 
lage,  far  removed  from  any  manufacture  of  cloth, 
may  lie  on  hand  a  long  time  before  it  can  be  fold 
to  advantage.  To  remedy  this,  the  houfe  of  in 
duftry  at  Munich  is  ordered  to  furnifh  raw  ma 
terials  to  fuch  communities  as  ftiall  apply  for 
them,  and  receive  in  return  the  goods  manufac 
tured,  at  the  full  prices  paid  for  the  fame  articles 
in  Munich.  Not  only  thefe  meafures,  and  many 
others  of  a  fimilar  nature,  are  taken,  to  facilitate 
the  introduction  of  induftry  among  the  Poor 
throughout  the  country  ;  but  every  encourage 
ment  is  held  out  to  induce  individuals  to  exert 
themfelves  in  this  laudable  undertaking.  Thofe 
communities  which  are  the  firft  to  follow  the  ex 
ample  of  the  capital.,  are  honourably  mentioned 
in  the  news-papers  ;  and  fuch  individuals  as  di£ 

tinguifh 
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tinguim  themfelves  by  their  zeal  and  activity  upon 
thofe  occafions,  are  praifed  and  rewarded. 

A  worthy  curate,  (Mr.  Lechner)  preacher  in 
one  of  the  churches  in  Munich,  who,  of  his  own 
accord,  had  taken  upon  himfelf  to  defend  the  mea- 
fures  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Poor,  and  to 
recommend  them  in  the  moft  earned  manner  from 
the  pulpit,  was  fent  for  by  the  Ele&or  into  his 
clofet,  and  thanked  for  his  exertions. 

This  tranfaclion  being  immediately  made  known, 
(an  account  of  it  having  been  publifhed  in  the 
news-papers ,)  tended  not  a  little  to  engage  the 
clergy  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  exert  them 
felves  in  fupport  of  the  inftitution. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  iniinuate,  that  the 
clergy  in  Bavaria  ftood  in  need  of  any  fuch  mo 
tive  to  ftimulate  them  to  action  in  a  caufe  fo  im 
portant  to  the  happinefs  and  well-being  of  man- 
kind,  and  confequently  fo  nearly  connected  with 
the  facred  duties  of  their  office  ; — on  the  con 
trary,  I  mould  be  wanting  in  candour,  as  well  as 
gratitude,  were  I  not  to  embrace  this  opportunity 
of  expreffing  publickly  the  obligations  I  feel  myfelf 
under  to  them  for  their  fupport  and  afliftance. 

The  number  of  excellent  fermons  which  have 
been  preached,  in  order  to  recommend  the  mea- 
fures  adopted  by  the  government  for  making  pro- 
vifion  for  the  Poor,  mew  how  much  this  ufeful 
and  refpectable  body  of  men  have  had  it  at  heart 
to  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  important 
meafure ;  and  their  readinefs  to  co-operate  with 
me,  (a  Proteftant)  upon  all  occafions  where  their 

affiftance 
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afliltance  has  been  afked,  not  only  does  honour  to 
the  liberality  of  their  fentiments,  but  calls  for  my 
perfonal  acknowledgments,  and  particular  thanks. 

I  {hall  conclude  this  Effay  with  an  account  of 
the  progrefs  which  fome  of  the  improvements  in 
troduced  at  Munich  are  now  making  in  other 
countries.     During  my  late  journey  in  Italy  for 
the  recovery  of  my  health,  I  viiited  Verona  ;  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  principal  directors 
of  two  large  and  noble  hofpitals,  la  Pieta,  and 
la.  Mifericorde,  in  that  city,  the  former  containing 
about  350,  and  the  latter  near  500  Poor,  I  had 
frequent  occafions  to  converfe  with  them  upon  the 
fubjecl:  of-  thofe  eftablimments,  and  to  give  them 
an  account  of  the  arrangements  that  had  been 
made  at  .Munich.     I  likewife  took  the  liberty  of 
propoiing  fome  improvements,  and  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  arrangements  for  feeding  thefe  Poor ; 
and  in  the  management  of  the  fires  employed  for 
cooking.     Fire-wood,  the  only  fuel  ufed  in  that 
country,  is  extremely  fcarce  and  dear,  and  made 
a  very  heavy  article  in  the  expenfes  of  thofe  in- 
ftitutions. 

Though  this  fcarcity  of  fuel,  which  had  pre 
vailed  for  ages  in  that  part  of  Italy,  had.  rendered 
it  neceffary  to  pay  attention  to  the  economy  of 
fuel,  and  had  occasioned  fome  improvements  to  be 
made  in  the  management  of  heat ;  yet  I  found, 
upon  examining  the  kitchens  of  thefe  two  hofpi 
tals,  and  comparing  the  quantities  of  fuel  con- 
fumed  with  the  quantities  of  victuals  cooked,  that 

(even* 
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/even-eighths  of  the  fire-wood  they  were  then  con- 
fuming  might  be  favcd.*  Having  communicated 
the  refult  of  thofe  inquiries  to  the  directors  of 
thefe  two  hofpitals,  and  offered  my  fervice  to  alter 
the  kitchens,  and  arrange  them  upon  the  principles 
of  that  in  the  houfe  of  induftry  at  Munich,  (which 
I  defcribed  to  them)  they  accepted  my  offer,  and 
the  kitchens  were  rebuilt  under  ray  immediate  di 
rection  ;  and  have  both  fucceeded,  even  beyond  my 
molt  fanguine  expectations.  That  of  the  hofpital 
of  la  Pieta  is  the  molt  complete  kitchen  I  have 
ever  built ;  and  I  would  recommend  it  as  a  model, 
in  preference  to  any  I  have  ever  feen.  I  fhall  give 
a  more  particular  defcription  of  it,  with  plans  and 
elEmates,  in  niy  EiTay  on  the  Management  of. 
Heat. 

During  the  time  I  was  employed  in  building  the 
new  kitchen  in  the  hofpital  of  la  Pieia^  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  myfelf  acquainted  with  all 
the  details  of  the  clothing  of  the  Poor  belonging 
to  that  eftablimment ;  and  I  found  that  very  great 
favings  might  be  made  in  that  article  of  expenfe. 
I  made  a  propofal  to  the  directors  of  that  hofpital , 
to  furnifli  them  with  clothing  for  their  Poor,  ready 
made  up,  from  the  houfe  of  induftry  at  Munich  ; 
and  upon  my  return  to  Munich,  I  fent  them  twelve 
complete  fuits  of  clothing  of  different  fizes  as  a 
fample,  and  accompanied  them  with  an  eitimate  of 
the  prices  at  which  we  could  afford  to  deliver 
them  at  Verona. 

The 

*  I  found  upon  examining  the  famous  kitchen  of  the  g?;eat  hofpital  at 
Florence,  that  the  *-afte  of  fuel  there  is  ftill  greater. 
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The  fuccefs  of  this  little  adventure  has  been  very 
flattering,  and  has  opened  a  very  interefting  chan 
nel  for  commerce,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
induftry  in  Bavaria.  This  fample  of  clothing  being 
approved,  and,  with  all  the  expenfes  of  carriage 
added,  being  found  to  be  near  twenty  per  cent* 
cheaper  than  that  formerly  ufed,  orders  have  been 
received  from  Italy  by  the  houfe  of  induftry  at 
Munich,  to  a  confiderable  amount,  for  clothing 
the  Poor.  In  the  beginning  of  September  laft,  a 
few  days  before  I  left  Munich  to  come  to  England, 
I  had  the  pleafure  to  affift  in  packing  up  and  fend 
ing  off,  over  the  Alps,  by  the  Tyrol,  six  HUNDRED 
articles  of  clothing  of  different  kinds  for  the  Poor 
of  Verona  ;  and  hope  foon  to  fee  the  Poor  of  Ba 
varia  growing  rich,  by  manufacturing  clothing  for 
the  Poor  of  Italy. 
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C  II  A  P.     I. 

General  View  of  lie  Subject. — Deplorable  Stale  of 
thofe  who  are  reduced  io  Poverty.-- — No  Body  of 
Laws  can  be  fo  framed  as  to  provide  effectually 
for  their  Wants, — Only  adequate  Relief  that  can  be 
afforded  them  mitft  be  derived  from  the  voluntary 
Affijlance  of  the  Humane  and  Benevolent  .—^-How 
that  AJJiftance  is  to  be  fc  cured. — Objections  to  the 
Expenje  of  taking  Care  of  the  Poor  anfivered. — Of 
the  Means  of  introducing  a  Scheme  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Poor. 

THOUGH  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
the  Eftablifhment  for  the  Poor  at  Munich  is 
founded,  are  fuch  as  I  can  venture  to  recommend ; 
and  notwithftanding  the  fulleft  information  relative 
to  every  part  of  that  Eilablifhment  may,  I  believe, 
be  collected  from  the  account  of  it  which  is  given 
in  theforegoingEiTay  ;  yet,  as  this  information  is  fo 
difperfed  in  different  parts  of  the  work,  and  fo 
blended  with  a  variety  of  other  particulars,  that  the 
reader  would  find  fome  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
whole  into  one  view,  and  arranging  it  fyftemati- 
cally  in  a  complete  whole  ;  1  {hull  endeavour  briefly 
to  refume  the  fubjecl,  and  give  the  refult  of  all  my 
inquiries  relative  to  it,  in  a  more  concife,  methodi 
cal  and  ufeful  form.  And  as  from  the  experience  1 
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have  had  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  Poor, 
and  reclaiming  the  indolent  and  vicious  to  habits  of 
ufeful  induftry,  I  may  venture  to  confider  myfelf 
authorized  to  fpeak  with  fome  degree  of  confidence 
upon  the  fubjeft ;  inftead  of  merely  recapitulating 
what  has  been  faid  of  the  Eftablifliment  for  the  Poor 
at  Munich,  (which  would  be  at  beft  but  a  tirefome 
repetition)  I  fliall  now  allow  myfelf  a  greater  range 
in  thefe  inveftigations,  and  fliall  give  my  opinions 
without  reftraint  which  may  come  under  confidera- 
tion.  And  though  the  fyftem  I  fliall  propofe,  is 
founded  upon  the  fuccefsful  experiments  made  at 
Munich,  as  may  be  feen  by  comparing  it  with  the 
details  of  that  Eftablifliment ;  yet,  as  a  difference  in 
the  local  circumftances  under  which  an  operation 
is  performed,  muft  neceflarily  require  certain  modi- 
fications  of  the  plan,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  take  due 
notice  of  every  modification  which  may  appear  to 
me  to  be  neceffary.* 

Before  I  enter  upon  thofe  details,  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  a  more  extenfive  furvey  of  the 
fubjeft,  and  inveftigate  the  general  and  fundamen 
tal  Principles  on  which  an  Eftablifliment  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Poor,  in  every  country,  ought  to  be 
founded.  At  the  fame  time  I  fliall  confider  the 

difficulties 

•*  The  Englifh  Reader  is  defired  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Author 
of  this  Effay,  though  an  Englifhman,  is  refident  in  Germany  ;  and 
that  his  connexions  with  that  country  render  it  neceffary  for  him  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  its  circumftances,  in  treating  a  fubjeA 
which  he  is  defirous  of  rendering  generally  ufeful,  There  is  ft  ill 
another  reafon,  which  renders  it  neceffary  for  him  to  have  continually 
in  view,  in  this  Treatife,  the  fituation  of  the  Poor  upon  the  Continent, 
and  that  it  is  an  engagement  which  he  has  laid  himfelf  under  to  writr 
upon  that  fubje^fl. 
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difficulties  which  are  generally  underftood  to  be 
infeparable  from  fuch  an  undertaking,  and  endea 
vour  to  ihow  that  they  are  by  no  means  infur- 
mountable. 

That  degree  of  poverty  which  involves  in  it  the 
inability  to  procure  the  neceffaries  of  life  without, 
the  charitable  afliftance  of  the  Public,  is,  doubtlefs, 
the  heavieft  of  all  misfortunes ;  as  it  not  only  brings 
along  with  it  the  greatefl  phyfical  evils,  pain  and 
difeafe,  but  is  attended  by  the  moft  mortifying 
humiliation,  and  hopelefs  defpondency.  It  is, 
moreover,  an  incurable  evil ;  and  is  rather  irri 
tated  than  alleviated  by  the  remedies  commonly 
applied  to  remove  it.  The  only  alleviation  of 
which  it  is  capable,  muft  be  derived  from  the  kind 
and  foothing  attentions  of  the  truly  benevolent. 
This  is  the  only  balm  which  can  foothe  the  anguifh 
of  a  wounded  heart,  or  allay  the  agitations  of  a 
mind  irritated  by  difappointment,  and  rendered 
ferocious  by  defpair. 

And  hence  it  evidently  appears  that  no  body  of 
laws,  however  wifely  framed,  can,  in  any  country, 
effectually  provide  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor,  with 
out  the  voluntary  afliftance  of  individuals ;  for 
though"  taxes  may  be  levied  by  authority  of  the 
laws  for  the  fupport  of  the  Poor,  yet,  thofe  kind 
attentions  which  are  fo  neccffary  in  the  manage 
ment  of  the  Poor,  as  well  to  reclaim  the  vicious, 
as  to  comfort  and  encourage  the  defponclent — 
thofe  dcmonftrations  of  concern  which  are  always 
ib  great  a  confolation  to  perlbns  in  diftrefs — 
cannot  be  commanded  bv  force.  On  the  contrary 

every 
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every  attempt  to  life  force  in  fuch  cafes,  feidom  foils 
to  produce  confequences  directly  contrary  to  thofe 
intended.* 

But  if  the  only  effectual  relief  for  the  diftreffes  of 
the  Poor,  and  the  Ibvereign  remedy  for  the  nume 
rous  evils  to  fociety  which  arife  from  the  preva 
lence  of  mendicity ,  indolence,  poverty  and  mifery, 
among  the  lower  claiTes  of  fociety,  muft  be  derived 
from  the  charitable  and  voluntary  exertions  of  in 
dividuals  ;  as  the  afliftance  of  the  Public  cannot  be 
expected,  unlefs  the  moft  unlimited  confidence  can 
be  placed,  not  only  Jn  the  wifdom  of  the  meafures 
propofed,  but  alfo,  and  more  efpecialh^  in  the  upright - 
vefs,  %cal^  and  perfect  difintcrcftcdnefs  of  the  perfons 
appointed  to  carry  them  into  execution  ;  it  is  evi 
dent  that  the  lirft  object  to  be  attended  to,  in  form 
ing  a  plan  of  providing  for  the  Poor,  is  to  make 
fuch  arrangements  as  will  command  the  confidence  of  the 
Public^  and  fix  it  upon  the  moft  folid  and  durable 
foundation. 

This  can  inoft  certainly,  and  moft  effectually  be 
done  ;  fir/1  ^  by  engaging  perfons  of  high  rank  and 
the  moft  refpectable  character  to  place  thcmfelves 
at  the  head  of  the  Eftablifliment  \—fccondly^  by 
joining,  in  the  general  adrniniflration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Eitablifhmcnt,  a  certain  number  of  perfons 
chofen  from  the  middling  dafs  of  fociety  ;  repu 
table 

*  "I  he  only  ftep  which,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  cither  ncccffary 
or  prudent  for  tlv.1  k-^ifluture  to  take  in  any  country  where  an 
Kilabliihment  for  the  Poor  is  to  he  formed,  ie  to  recommend  to  th« 
Public  a  good  plan  for  fuch  an  Eftablifhment,  and  repeal  or  alttr  all 
fuch  of  the  exiilin^  laws  as  might  render  the  introduclion.  of  it  d'; 
or  impofiible. 
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table  tradefmen,  in  eafy  circumftances, — heads  of 
families, — and  others  of  known  integrity  and  of 
humane  diipolitions  ;* — thirdly,  by  engaging  all 
thofe  who  are  employed  in  the  adminiftration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Poor,  to  ferve  without  fee  or 
reward  \— fourthly ^  by  publifhing,  at  Hated  periods, 
iiich  particular  and  authentic  accounts  of  all  receipts 
and  expenditures,  that  no  doubt  can  poffibly  be  en 
tertained  by  the  Public  reflecting  the  proper  appli 
cation  of  the  monies  deftined  for  the  relief  of  the 
Poor  \—ffthly^  by  publifliing  an  alphabetical  lift  of 
all  who  receive  alms  ;  in  which  lift  mould  be  in- 
ferted,  not  only  the  name  of  the  perfon,  his  age, 
condition,  and  place  of  abode  ;  but  alfo  the  amount 
of  the  weekly  affiftance  granted  to  him  ;  in  order 
that  thofe  who  entertain  any  doubts  refpecling  the 
manner  in  which  the  Poor  are  provided  for,  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  viliting  them  a*t  their  habi 
tations,  and  making  inquiry  into  their  real  fitua- 
tions  ; — and  AT/?/J,  the  coniidence  of  the  Public,  and 
the  continuance  of  their  lupport,  will  moft  effectu 
ally  be  fecured  by  a  prompt  and  fuccefsful  excution 
of  the  plan  adopted. 

There  is  fcarcely  a  greater  plague  that  can  infefl 
fociety,  than  fwarms  of  beggars  ;  and  the  inconve- 
niencies  to  individuals  arifing  from  them  are  fo 
generally  and  fo  feverely  felt,  that  relief  from  fo 
great  an  evil  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  powerful  and 
lafting  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  Public,  and  to 

engage 

*  This  Is  an  obje&  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  the  fuccefi*  of 
the  undertaking  will  depend  in  a  great  mc-afitre  ou  the  attention  that 
is  paid  to  it. 
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engage  all  ranks  to  unite  in  the  fupport  of  meafures 
as  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  individuals,  as  they 
are  eflential  to  the  national  honor  and  reputation. 
And  even  in  countries  where  the  Poor  do  not  make 
a  practice  of  begging,  the  knowledge  of  their  fuffer- 
ings  muftbe  painful  to  every  benevolent  mind  ;  and 
there  is  no  perfon,  I  would  hope,  fo  callous  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  as  not  to  rejoice  moil  fincerely 
when  effectual  relief  is  afforded. 

The  greateft  difficulty  attending  the  introduction 
of  any  meafore  founded  upon  the  voluntary  fup 
port  of  the  Public,  for  maintaining  the  Poor,  and 
putting  an  end  to  mendicity,  is  an  opinion  gener 
ally  entertained,  that  a  very  heavy  expenfe  would 
be'  indifpenfably  necefiary  to  carry  into  execution 
fuch  an  undertaking.  But  this  difficulty  may  be 
fpeedily  removed  by  mowing,  (which  may  eafily  be 
done)  that  the  execution  of  a  well-arranged  plan 
for  providing  for  the  Poor,  and  giving  ufeful  em 
ployment  to  the  idle  and  indolent,  fo  far  from 
being  expenfive,  muft,  in  the  end,  be  attended  with 
a  very  confiderable  faving,  not  only  to  the  Public 
collectively,  but  alfo  to  individuals. 

Thofe  who  now  extort  their  fubfiftence  by  beg-, 
ging  and  ftealing,  are,  in  faft,  already  maintain 
ed  by  the  Public.  But  this  is  not  all ;  they  are 
maintained  in  a  manner  the  moft  expenfive  and 
troublefome,  to  themfelves  and  the  Public,  that 
can  be  conceived  ;  and  this  may  be  faid  of  all  the 
Poor  in  general. 

A  poor  perfon,  who  lives  in  poverty  and  mifery, 
and  merely  from  hand  to  mouth,  has  not  the  power 

of 
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of  availing  hiinfelf  of  any  of  thofe  economical  ar 
rangements,  in  procuring  the  neceffaries  of  life, 
which  others,  in  more  affluent  circuxnftances,  may 
employ ;  and  which  may  be  employed  with  peculiar 
advantage  in  a  public  Eftablifhment. — Added  to 
this,  the  greater  part  of  the  Poor,  as  well  thofe 
who  make  a  profeffion  of  begging,  as  others  who  do 
not,  might  be  ufefully  employed  in  various  kinds 
of  labour  ;  and  fuppoiing  them,  one  with  another, 
to  be  capable  of  earning  only  half  as  much  as  is 
neceflary  to  their  fubfiftence,  this  would  reduce  the 
prefent  expenfe  to  the  Public  for  their  maintenance 
at  ieaft  one  half;  and  this  half  might  be  reduced 
ftill  much  lower,  by  a  proper  attention  to  order 
and  economy  in  providing  for  their  fubiiftence. 

Were  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  town  where 
mendicity  is  prevalent,  to  fubfcribe  only  half  the 
fums  annually,  which  are  extorted  from  them  by 
beggars,  I  am  confident  it  would  be  quite  fuffi- 
cient,  with  a  proper  arrangement,  for  the  comfort 
able  fupport  of  the  Poor  of  all  denominations. 

Not  only  thofe  who  were  formerly  common 
ftreet -beggars,  but  all  others,  without  exception, 
who  receive  alms,  in  the  city  of  Munich  and  its 
fuburbs,  amounting  at  this  time  to  more  than 
1800  perfons,  are  fupport ed  almoft  entirely  by 
voluntary  fubfcriptions  from  the  inhabitants ;  and  I 
have  been  affured  by  numbers  of  the  mofl  opulent 
and  refpeftable  citizens,  that  the  fums  annually  ex 
torted  from  them  formerly  by  beggars  alone,  ex- 
clufive  of  private  charities,  amounted  to  more  than 
three  times  the  fums  now  given  by  them  to  the 
fupport  of  the  new  inftitution. 

T  I  infift 
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I  infill  the  more  upon  this  point,  as  I  know  that 
the  great  expenfe  which  has  been  fuppofed  to  be 
indifpenfably  neceffary  to  carry  into  execution  any 
fcheme  for  effectually  providing  for  the  Poor,  and 
putting  an  end  to  mendicity,  has  deterred  many 
well-difpofed  perfons  from  engaging  in  fo  ufeful  an 
enterprize.  I  have  only  to  add  my  moft  earneft 
wifhes,  that  what  I  have  laid  and  done  may  remove 
every  doubt,  and  re-animate  the  zeal  of  the  Public, 
in  a  caufe  in  which  the  deareft  interefts  of  humanity 
are  fo  nearly  concerned. 

In  almoft  every  public  undertaking,  which  is  to 
be  carried  into  effect  by  the  united  voluntary  ex 
ertions  of  individuals,  without  the  interference  of 
government,  there  is  a  degree  of  awkwardnefs  in 
bringing  forward  the  buiinefs,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid,  and  which  is  frequently  not  a  little  em- 
barraffing.  This  will  doubtlefs  be  felt  by  thofe 
who  engage  in  forming  and  executing  fchemes  for 
providing  for  the  Poor  by  private  fubfcription  ; 
they  mould  not,  however,  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
difcouraged  by  a  difficulty  which  may  fo  eafily  be 
furmounted. 

In  the  introduction  of  every  fcheme  for  forming 
an  Eftablifhment  for  the  Poor,  whether  it  be  pro* 
pofed  to  defray  the  expenfe  by  voluntary  fubfcrip- 
tions,  or  by  a  tax  levied  for  the  purpofe,  it  will  be 
proper  for  the  authors  or  promoters  of  the  meafure 
to  addrefs  the  Public  upon  the  fubject ;  to  inform 
them  of  the  nature  of  the  meafures  propofed  ; 
of  their  tendency  to  promote  the  public  welfare, 
and  to  point  out  the  various  ways  in  which  indivi 
duals 
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duals  may  give  their  affllance  to  render  the  fcheme* 
fuccefsful. 

There  are  few  cities  in  Europe,  I  believe,  in  which 
the  ft  ate  of  the  Poor  would  juftify  fuch  an  addrefs- 
as  that  which  was  pubUfhed  at  Munich  upon  tak 
ing  up  the  beggars  in  that  town  ;  but  fomething 
of  the  kind,  with  fuch  alterations  as  local  circum- 
ftances  may  require,  I  am  perfuaded,  would  in 
moft  cafes  produce  good  effects.  With  regard  to 
the  afliftanee  that  might  be  given  by  individuals 
to  carry  into  effect  a  fcheme  for  providing  for  the 
Poor,  though  meafures  for  that  purpofe  may  and 
ought  to  be  fo  taken,  that  the  Public  would  have 
little  or  no  trouble  in  their  execution,  yet  there 
are  many  things  which  individuals  niuft  be  in- 
ftructed  cautioufly  to  avoid  >  otherwife  the  enter- 
prize  will  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impracti 
cable  ;  and,  above  all  things,  they  muft  be  warned 
againft  giving  alms  to  beggars. 

Though  nothing  would  be  more  unjuft  and 
tyrannical,  than  to  prevent  the  generous  and  hu 
mane  from  contributing  to  the  relief  of  the  Poor 
and  necefTitous,  yet0  as  giving  alms  to  beggars 
tends  fo  directly  and  fo  powerfully  to  encourage 
idlenefs  and  immorality,  to  difcourage  the  induf- 
trious  Poor,  and  perpetuate  mendicity,  with  all  its 
attendant  evils,  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken 
to  guard  the  Public  againft  a  practice  fo  fatal  in  its 
confequences  to  fociety. 

All  who  are  defirous  of  contributing  to  the  relief 
of  the  Poor,  fhould  be  invited  to  fend  their  cha 
ritable  donations  to  be  diftributed  by  thofe  who, 

being 
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being  at  the  head  of  a  public  Inftitution  eftablifhed 
for  taking  care  of  the  Poor,  muft  be  fuppofed  beft 
acquainted  with  their  wants.  Or,  if  individuals 
fhould  prefer  diftributing  their  own  charities,  they 
onght  at  leaft  to  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  after 
fit  objects  ;  and  to  apply  their  donations  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  not  to  counteract  the  meafures  of  a 
public  and  ufeful  Eftabliihment, 

But,  before  I  enter  farther  into  thefe  details,  it 
will  be  necefiary  to  determine  the  proper  extent 
and  limits  of  an  Eftabliihment  for  the  Poor ;  and 
ihow  how  a  town  or  city  ought  to  be  divided  in 
diftricls,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  purpofes  of  fuch 
an  inftitution, 
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C  II  A  P.      II, 


Of  the  Extent  of  an  Eftablifhrwnt  for  the 

Of   the    Divifton    of   a    "Town   or    Ctty   Into    Dif> 

tricls. — Of  the    Manner   of  carrying   on  the   Bu- 

fmefs  of  a    public  Eftablifoment  for    the  Poor. — • 

Of  the   Neceffity  *of  numbering  ail  the  Houfes    in 

a    Town  where  an  Eflablijhment  for   the  Poor   is 

formed. 

HOWEVER  large  a  city  may  be,  in  which  an 
Eftablifhment  for  the  Poor  is  to  be  formed,  I 
am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  there  mould  be  but  one 
Eftablifhment ; — -with  one  committee  for  the  general 
management  of  all  its  affairs  ;— and  one  treafurer. 
This  unity  appears  effentially  necefijiry,  not  only  be- 
caufe,  when  all  the  parts  tend  to  one  common  cen 
tre,  and  act  in  union  to  the  fame  end,  under  one 
dire&ion,  they  are  lefs  liable  to  be  impeded  in  their 
operations,  or  difordered  by  colliiion  ; — but  alfo 
on  account  of  the  very  unequal  diftribution  of 
wealth,  as  well  as  of  mifery  and  poverty,  in  the, 
different  diflricls  of  the  fame  town.  Some  pariflies 
in  great  cities  have  comparatively  few  Poor,  while 
others,  perhaps  lefs  opulent,  are  overburthened 
with  them  ;•  and  there  feems  to  be  no  good  reafon 

why 
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why  a  houfe -keeper  in  any  town  ihould  be  called 
upon  to  pay  more  or  lefs  for  the  fupport  of  the 
Poor,  becaufe  he  happens  to  live  on  one  fide  of  a 
ftreet  or  the  other.  Added  to  this,  there  are  cer 
tain  diftricls  in  moil  great  to\vns  where  poverty 
and  mifery  feem  to  have  fixed  their  head-quarters, 
and  where  it  would  be  impojfible  for  the  inhabitants 
to  fupport  the  expenfe  of  maintaining  their  Poor* 
Where  that  is  the  cafe,  as  meafures  for  preventing 
mendicity  in  every  town  muft  be  general,  in  order 
to  their  being  fuccefsful,  the  enterprize,yro7«  that 
circumjlance  alone  ^  would  be  rendered  impracti 
cable,  were  the  affiftance  of  the  mo^e  opulent 
diftric"ls  to  be  refufed. 

There  is  a  diftricl,  for  inftance,  belonging  to  Mu-. 
nich,  (the  Au)  a  very  large  parifh,  which  may  be 
called  the  St.  Giles's  of  that  city,  where  the  alms, 
annually  received  are  twenty  times  as  much  as  the 
whole  diftricl  contributes  to  the  funds  of  the  pub 
lic  Inftitution  for  the  Poor. — The  inhabitants  of 
the  other  pariihes,  however,  have  never  confidered 
it  a  hardlhip  to  them,  that  the  Poor  of  the  Au  fhould 
be  admitted  to  mare  the  public  bounty,  in  common 
with  the  Poor  of  the  other  parifhes. 

Every  town  muft  be  divided,  according  to  its 
extent,  into  a  greater  or  lefs  number  of  diftricls, 
or  fubdivifions ;  and  each  of  thefe  muft  have  a 
committee  of  infpeclion,  or  rather  a  commiilary, 
with  afiiftants,  who  muft  be  entrufted  with  the 
fuperintendence  and  management  of  all  affairs  re 
lative  to  the  relief  and  fupport  of  the  Poor  within 
its  limits, 

fc 
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In  very  large  cities,  as  the  details  of  a  general 
Eftablimment  for  the  Poor  would  be  very  numerous 
and  extenfive,  it  would  probably  facilitate  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Eftablimment, 
if,  befide  the  frnalleft  fubdiviiions  or  diftricls,  there 
could  be  formed  other  larger  divifions,  compofed  of 
a  certain  number  of  diftricls,  and  put  under  the 
direction  of  particular  committees. 

The  moft  natural,  and  perhaps  the  moil  con 
venient  method  of  dividing  a  large  city  or  town, 
for  the  purpofe  of  introducing  a  general  Eftablim 
ment  for  the  Poor,  would  be,  to  form  of  the  parifhes* 
the  primary  divifions  ;  and  to  divide  each  parifli 
into  fo  many  fubdiviiions,  or  diftricls,  as  that  each 
diftrict  may  confift  of  from  3000  to  4000  in 
habitants.  Though  the  immediate  infpection  and 
general  fuperintendence  of  the  affairs  of  each 
parim  were  to  be  left  to  its  own  particular  com 
mittee,  yet  the  fupreme  committee  at  the  head  of 
the  general  Inftitution  mould  not  only  exercife  a 
controlling  power  over  the  parochial  committees, 
but  thefe  laft  mould  not  be  empowered  to  levy 
money  upon  the  pariihioners,  by  fetting  on  foot 
voluntary  fubfcriptions,  or  otherwife  ;  or  to  dif- 
pofe  of  any  fums  belonging  to  the  general  Infti 
tution,  except  in  cafes  of  urgent  neceflity  ; — nor 
mould  they  be  permitted  to  introduce  any  new 
arrangements  with  refpect  to  the  management  of 
the  Poor,  without  the  approbation  and  confent 
of  the  fupreme  committee  :  the  moft  perfect  uni 
formity  in  the  mode  of  treating  the  "Poor,  and 
tranfacting  all  public  bufinefs  relative  to  the  Infti 
tution, 
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tution,  being  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  feeure  fuc- 
to  the  undertaking,  and  fix  the  Eftabliiliment 
upon  a  firm  and  durable  foundation. 

For  the  fame  reafons,  all  monies  collected  in  the 
parifhes  mould  not  be  received  and  difpofed  of  by 
their  particular  committees,  but  ought  to  be  paid 
into  the  public  treafury  of  the  Inftitution,  and 
carried  to  the  general  account  of  receipts  ; — and, 
in  like  manner,  the  fums  neceiTary  for  the  fupport 
of  the  Poor  in  each  parim  mould  be  furnifhed  from 
the  general  treafury,  on  the  orders  of  the  fupreme 
committee. 

With  regard  to  the  applications  of  individuals 
in  diilrefs  for  affiftance,  all  fuch  applications  ought 
to  be  made  through  the  commiffary  of  the  diflrict 
to  the  parochial  committee  ; — and  where  the  necef- 
ihy  is  not  urgent,  and  particularly  where  perma 
nent  ailiftance  is  required,  the  demand  mould  be 
referred  by  the  parochial  committee  to  the  fupreme 
committee,  for  their  decifion.  In  cafes  of  urgent 
neceffity,  the  parochial  committees,  and  even  the 
commiffaries  of  diftricb,  Ihould  be  authorized  to 
adminifter  relief,  ex  offitio,  and  without  delay  ;  for 
which  purpofe  they  mould  be  furnilhed  with  certain 
fums  in  advance,  to  be  afterwards  accounted  for  by 
them. 

That  the  fupreme  committee  may  be  exactly 
informed  of  the  real  flate  of  thofe  in  diftrefs  who 
apply  for  relief,  every  petition,  forwarded  by  a 
parochial  committee,  or  by  a  commiiTary  of  a 
diftricl,  where  there  are  no  parochial  committees, 
Ihould  be  accompanied  with  an  exacl  and  detailed 

account 
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account  of  the  circumftances  of  the  petitioner, 
figned  by  the  commifTary  of  the  diftrict  to  which 
he  belongs,  together  with  the  amount  of  the 
weekly  fum,  or  other  relief,  which  fuch  commif- 
fary  may  deem  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  the 
petitioner. 

To  favc  the  coinmifTaries  of  diftricts  the  trouble 
of  writing  the  defcriptions  of  the  Poor  who  apply 
for  aflhtance,  printed  forms,  fimilar  to  that  which 
may  be  feen  in  the  Appendix,  No.  V.  may  be 
furnifhed  to  them  ; — and  other  printed  forms,  of  a 
like  nature,  may  be  introduced  with  great  ad 
vantage  in  many  other  cafes  in  the  management  of 
the  Poor. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fupreme 
and  parochial  committees  mould  be  formed,— 
however  they  may  be  compofed,  it  will  be  indif- 
penfably  requifite,  for  the  prefervation  of  order  and 
harmony  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  Eftablifli- 
ment,  that  one  member  at  leaft  of  each  parochial 
committee  be  prefent,  and  have  a  feat,  and  voice, 
as  a  member  of  the  fupreme  committee.  And,  that 
all  the  members  of  each  parochial  committee  may 
be  equally  well  informed  with  regard  to  the  gene 
ral  affairs  of  the  Eftablifhment,  it  may  perhaps  be 
proper  that  thofe  members  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  fupreme  committee  in  rotation. 

For  fimilar  reafons  it  may  be  proper  to  invite 
the  commifTaries  of  diftricts  to  be  prefent  in  rota 
tion  at  the  meetings  of  the  committees  of  their 
refpeftive    parifhes,    where  there    are    parochial 
U  committees 
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committees  citablifhed,  or  otherwife,  at  the  meet 
ings  of  the  fuprcme  committee.* 

It  is,  however,  only  in  very  large  cities  that  I 
would  recommend  the  forming  parochial  com 
mittees.  In  all  towns  where  the  inhabitants  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  100,000  fouls,  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  bell  merely  to  divide 
the  town  into  diftricts,  without  regard  tp  the  limits 
of  panmes  ;  and  to  direcl  all  the  affairs  of  the  in- 
ftitution  by  one  fimple  committee.  This  mode  was 
adopted  at  Munich,  and  found  to  be  eafy  in  prac 
tice,  and  fuccefsful  ;  and  it  is  not  without  fome 
degree  of  diffidence,  I  own,  that  I  have  ventured  to 
propofe  a  deviation  from  a  plan,  which  has  not  yet 
been  juflified  by  experience. 

But  however  a  town  may  be  divided  into  dif- 
tricts,  it  will  be  abfolutely  neceflary  that  all  the 
houfes  be  regularly  numbered,  and  an  accurate  lift 
made  out  .of  all  the  perfons  who  inhabit  them. 
The  propriety  of  this  meafure  is  too  apparent  to 
require  any  particular  explanation.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  firft  fteps  that  ought  to  be  taken  in  carrying 
into  execution  any  plan  for  forming  an  Eftablim- 
ment  for  the  Poor  ;  it  being  as  neceflary  to  know, 
the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  thofe,  who,  by 
voluntary  fubfcriptions,  or  otherwife,  affift  in  re 
lieving  the  Poor,  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the 

dwellings 

*  This  meafure  has  hern  followed  by  the  molt  falntary  efFecls  at 
Munich.  The  cotnmiflaries  of  districts  flattered  by  this  diflin&ioij 
have  exerted  themfelvcs  with  uncommon  zeal  and  afliduity  in  the  dif- 
eharge  of  the  important  duties  of  their  office.  And  very  important 
Jndeed  is  the  office  of  a  commiflary  of  a  diftri#  in  the  E  flab  lift  menu 
&>r  the  Poor  at  Munich* 
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dwellings  of  the  objects  themfelves  ;  and  this  mea- 
fure  is  as  indifpenfably  neceflary  when  an  inflitution 
for  the  Poor  is  formed  in  a  fmall  country -town  or 
village,  as  when  it  is  formed  in  the  largeft  capital. 
In  many  cafes,  it  is  probable,  the  eftablilhed  laws 
of  the  country  in  which  an  inftitution  for  the  Poor 
mny  be  formed,  and  certain  ufages,  the  influence  of 
which  may  perhaps  be  ftill  more  powerful  than  the 
laws,  may  render  many  modifications  neceflary, 
which  it  is  utterly  impofllble  for  me  to  forefee  ;  ftill 
the  great  fundamental  principles  upon  which  every 
fenfible  plan  for  fuch  an  Eftablifliment  muft  be 
founded,  appear  to  me  to  be  certain  and  immuta 
ble  ;  and  when  rightly  underftood,  there  can  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  accommodating  the  plan  to 
all  thofe  particular  circumftances  under  which  it 
may  be  .carried  into  execution,  without  making  any 
effential  alteration. 
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CHAP.    Iff, 

General  Dirtclion  of  the  Affairs  of  an  Inftitution  for 
the  Poor  attended  'with  no  great  Trouble.  ,-—  Of  th& 
be/1  Method  of  carrying  on  the  current  Bufwefs, 
and  of  the  great  Ufe  of  printed  forms  ,  or  Blanks, 
>-~Of  the  neceffdry  Qualifications  of  thofe  ivbo  are 
placed  at  the  Head  of  an  Eftablijhment  for  th$ 
Relief  of  the  Poor,  —  Great  Importance  of  this 
Subject.  —  Cruelty  and  Impolicy  of  putting  the 
Poor  into  the  Hands  of  Perfons  they  cannot  re~ 
fpecl  and  love.  —  The  Perfcns  pointed  out  ivho  arc 
more  immediately  called  upon  to  come  forward 
with  Schemes  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  and 
to  give  their  aflive  A/fiJlanc?  in  carrying  them  into 


W"HATEVE£  the  number  of  diftricts  into 
which  a  city  is  divided,may  be,or  the  num 
ber  of  committees  employed  in  the  management  of  a 
public  Eftablimment  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor,  it 
is  indifpenfably  neceffary  that  all  individuals  who 
are  employed  in  the  undertaking  be  perfons  of 
known  integrity  ;•  —  for  courage  is  not  more  necef- 
fary  in  the  character  of  a  general,  than  unfhaken 
integrity  in  the  character  of  a  governor  of  a  public 
charity.  I  infift  the  more  upon  this  point  as  the 
whole  fcheme  is  founded  upon  the  voluntary  affift- 
ance  of  individuals,  and  therefore  to  infure  its 
fuccefs  the  moft  unlimited  confidence  of  the  public 

muft 
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jnuft  be  repofed  in  thofc  who  are  to  carry  it  into 
execution  ;  bcfides,  I  may  add,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  funds  of  the  various  public  Eftablifh- 
ments  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor  already  inftituted 
have  commonly  been  adminiftered  in  moft  coun^ 
tries,  does  not  tend  to  render  fuperfluous  the  pre 
cautions  I  propofe  for  fecuring  the  confidence^  of 
the  public. 

The  preceding  obfervations  refpecting  the  im 
portance  of  employing  none  but  perfons  of  known 
integrity  at  the  hea4  of  an  inftitution  for  the  relief 
of  the  Poor,  relates  chiefly  to  the  neceflity  of  encou 
raging  people  in  affluent  circumftances,  and  the  pub 
lic  at  large,  to  unite  in  the  fupport  of  fuch  an  Eftab* 
liihment,— There  is  alfo  another  reafon,  perhaps 
equally  important,  which  renders  it  expedient  to 
employ  perfons  of  the  moft  refpectable  character  in 
the  details  of  an  inftitution  of  public  charity, — the 
good  effects  fuch  a  choice  muft  have  upon  the 
minds  and  morals  of  the  Poor. 

Perfons  who  are  reduced  to  indigent  circum- 
ftances,  and  become  objects  of  public  charity, 
come  under  the  direction  of  thofe  who  are 
appointed  to  take  care  of  them  with  minds  weak 
ened  by  adverfity,  and  foured  by  difappointment ; 
and  finding  themfelves  feparated  from  the  reft  of 
mankind^  and  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  feeing  better 
days,  they  naturally  grow  peevifli,  and  difcon- 
tented,  fufpicious  of  thofe  fet  over  them,  and  of  one 
another  ;  and, the  kindeft  treatment,  and  moft  care 
ful  attention  to  every  circumftance  that  can  render 
their  fituation  fupportable,  are  therefore  required, to 

prevent 
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prevent  their  being  very  unhappy.  And  nothing 
furely  can  contribute  more  powerfully  to  foothe  the 
minds  of  perfons  in  fuch  unfortunate  and  hopelefs 
circumftances,  than  to  find  themfelves  under  the 
care  and  protection  of  perfons  of  gentle  manners, 
— humane  difpofitions, — and  known  probity  and 
integrity  ;  fuch  as  even  they, — with  all  their  fuf- 
picions  about  them,  may  venture  to  love  and  refpecl. 

Whoever  has  taken  the  pains  to  inveftigate  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  examine  atten 
tively  thofe  circumftances  upon  which  human  hap- 
pinels  depends,  muft  know  how  neceflary  it  is  to 
hiappinefs,  that  the  mind  fhould  have  fome  object 
upon  which  to  place  its  more  tender  affections — 
fomething  to  love, — to  cherrfh, — to  efteem, — to 
refpecl, — and  to  venerate  ;  and  thefe  refources  are 
never  fo  neceffary  as  in  the  hour  of  adveriity  and 
difcouragement,  where  no  ray  of  hope  is  left  to 
cheer  the  profpeft,  and  ftimulate  to  frelh  exertion. 

The  lot  of  the  Poor,  particularly  of  thofe  who, 
from  eafy  circumftances  and  a  reputable  ftation  ia 
fociety,  are  reduced  by  misfortunes,  or  oppreffion, 
to  become  a  burthen  oji  the  Public,  is  truly  deplo 
rable,  after  allrthat  can  be  done  for  them  ; — and  were 
we  feriouily  to  confider  their  fituation,  I  am  fure 
we  fhould  think  that  we  could  never  do  too  much 
to  alleviate  their  fufferings,  and  foothe  the  anguifh 
of  wounds  which  can  never  be  healed. 

For  the  common  misfortunes  of  life,  hope  is  a  fove- 
reign  remedy.  But  what  remedy  can  be  applied  to 
evils,  which  involve  even  the  lofs  of  hope  itfelf  ? 
and  what  can  thofe  have  to  hope,  whb  are  fcpafatcd 

and 
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and  cut  off  from  fociety,  and  forever  excluded 
from  all  (hare  in  the  affairs  of  men  ?  To  them,  ho 
nours, — diftinctions, — praife, — and  even  property 
itfelf ; — all  thofe  objects  of  laudable  ambition  which 
fo  powerfully  excite  the  activity  of  men  in  civil  fo- 
ciety,  and  contribute  fo  effentially  to  happinefs,  by 
filling  the  mind  with  pleaiing  profpects  of  future 
enjoyments,  are  but  empty  names  ;  or  rather,  they 
are  fubjects  of  never-ceafing  regret  and  difcontent. 

That  gloom  muft  indeed  be  dreadful,  which  over- 
fpreads  the  mind,  when  hope,  that  bright  luminary 
of  the  foul,  which  enlightens  and  cheers  it,  and 
excites  and  calls  forth  into,  action  all  its  befl  facul 
ties,  has  difappeared  ! 

There  are  many,  it  is  true,  who,  from  their  indo 
lence  or  extravagance,  or  other  vicious  habits,  fall 
into  poverty  and  diftrefs,  and  become  a  burthen  on 
the  public,  who  are  fo  vile  and  degenerate  as  not  to 
feel  the  wretchednefs  of  their  fituation.  But  thefe 
are  miferable  objects,  which  the  truly  benevolent 
will  regard  with  an  eye  of  peculiar  companion  ; — 
they  muft  be  very  unhappy,  for  they  are  very  vic 
ious  ;  and  nothing  mould  be  omitted,  that  can  tend 
to  reclaim  them  ; — but  nothing  will  tend  fo  pow 
erfully  to  reform  thqm,  as  kind  ufage  from  the 
hands  of  perfons  they  muft  learn  to  love  and  to 
rdpect  at  the  fame  lime. 

If  I  am  too  prolix  upon  this  head,  I  am  forry  for 
it.  It  is  a  ftrong  conviction  of  the  great  import 
ance  of  the  fubjecl.,  which  carries  me  away,  and 
makes  me,  perhaps,  tirefome,  where  I  would  wifh 
moft  to  avoid  it.  The  care  of  the  Poor,  however, 
I  muft  confider  as  a  matter  of  very  ferious  import 
ance. 
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ance.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  mod 
facred  duties  impofed  upon  men  in  a  ftate  of  civil 
ibciety  ; — one  of  thofe  duties  impofed  immediately 
by  the  hand  of  God  himfelf,  and  of  which  the 
neglect  never  goes  unpunifhed. 

What  I  have  faid  reflecting  the  necefTary  qual 
ifications  of  thofe  employed  in  taking  care  of 
the  Poor,  I  hope  will  not  deter  well-difpofed  per- 
fons,  who  ar6  willing  to  aflift  in  fo  ufeful  an  un 
dertaking,  from  coming  forward  with  proportions 
for  the  inftitution  of  public  Eftablimments  for  that 
purpofe  ;  or  from  offering  themfelves  candidates 
for  employments  in  the  management  of  fuch  Eftab- 
lifhments.  The  qualifications  pointed  out,  integ 
rity,  and  a  gentle  and  humane  difpofition, — hon- 
efty,  and  a  good  heart, — are  fuch  as  any  one  may 
boldly  lay  claim  to,  without  fear  of  being  taxed 
with  vanity  or  ofientation. — And  if  individuals  in 
private  ftations,  on  any  occafion  are  called  upon  to 
lay  afide  their  balhfulnefs  and  modeft  diffidence, 
and  come  forward  into  public  view,  it  muft  furely 
be,  when  by  their  exertions  they  can  effentially 
contribute  to  promote  meafures  which  are  cal 
culated  to  increafe  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of 
fociety. 

It  is  a  vulgar  faying,  that,  what  is  everybody's 
bnfinefs^  is  nobody's  bufmefs  ;  and  it  is  very  certain 
that  many  fchemes,  evidently  intended  for  the  pub 
lic  good,  have  been  neglected,  merely  becaule  no 
body  could  be  prevailed  on  to  ftand  forward  and  be 
the  firfl  to  adopt  them.  This  doubtlefs  has  been 
the  cafe  in  regard  to  many  judicious  and  well- 
arranged  propofaU  for  providing  for  the  Poor  ;  and 

will 
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will  probably  be  fo  again.  I  fhall  endeavour, 
however,  to  {how,  that  though  in  undertakings  in 
which  the  general  welfare  of  fociety  is  concerned, 
perfons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  are  called  upon 
to  give  them  their  fupport,  yet,  in  the  introduftion 
of  fuch  meafures  as  are  here  recommended, — a 
fcheme  of  providing  for  the  Poor, — there  are  many 
who,  by  their  rank  and  peculiar  lituations,  are 
clearly  pointed  out  as  the  moft  proper  to  take  up 
the  bufinefs  at  its  commencement,  and  bring  it  for 
ward  to  maturity  ;  as  well  as  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  direction  and  management  of  fuch  an  infti- 
tution  after  it  has  beea  eftablifhed  :  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  nature  and  the  end  of  the  under 
taking  evidently  point  out  the  perfons  who  are 
more  particularly  called  upon  to  fet  an  example  on 
fuch  an  occafion. 

If  the  care  of  the  Poor  be  an  object  of  great 
national  importance, — if  it  be  infeparably  connect 
ed  with  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  fociety,  and 
with  the  glory  and  profperity  of  the  ftate, — if  the 
advantages  which  individuals  mare  in  the  public 
welfare  are  in  proportion  to  the  capital  they  have  at 
ftake  in  this  great  national  fund — that  is  to  fay,  in 
proportion  to  their  rank,  property,  and  connexions, 
or  general  influence  ;-*-as  it  is  juft  that  every  one 
ihould  contribute  in  proportion  to  the  advantages 
he  receives  ;  it  is  evident  who  ought  to  be  the  firlt 
to  come  forward  upon  fuch  an  occafion. 

But  it  is  not  merely  on  account  of  the  fuperi^r 

intereft  they  have  in  the  public  welfare,  that  pcrforis 

(*f  high  rank  and  great  property,  and  fuch  as 
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occupy  places  of  importance  in  the  government,  are 
bound  to  fupport  meafures  calculated  to  relieve  the 
diftreffes  of  the  Poor ; — there  is  ftill  another  circum- 
ftance  which  renders  it  indifpenfably  neceffary  that 
they  fliould  take  an  active  part  in  fuch  meafures, 
and  that  is,  the  influence  which  their  example  muft 
have  upon  others. 

It  is  impoilible  to  prevent  the  bulk  of  mankind 
from  being  fwayed  by  the  example  of  thofe  to 
whom  they  are  taught  to  look  up  as  their  fupe- 
riors ;  it  behoves,  therefore,  all  who  enjoy  fuch  high 
privileges,  to  employ  all  the  influence  which  their 
rank  and  fortune  give  them,  to  promote  the  public 
good.  And  this  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  a  duty 
of  a  peculiar  kind  ; — a  perfond  fervice  attached  to 
the  ftation  they  hold  in  fociety,  and  which  cannot 
be  commuted. 

But  if  the  obligations  which  perfons  of  rank 
and  property  are  under,  to  fupport  meafures  de- 
ligned  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor,  are  fo  binding, 
how  much  more  fo  muft  they  be  upon  thofe  who 
have  taken  upon  themfelves  the  facred  office  of  pub 
lic  teachers  of  virtue  and  morality ; — the  Minifters 
of  a  moft  holy  religion; — a  religion  whofe  firft  pre 
cepts  inculcate  charity  and  univerfal  benevolence, 
ajid  whofe  great  object  is,  unquestionably,  the 
peace,  order,  and  happinefs  of  fociety  ? 

If  there  be  any  whofe  peculiar  province  it  is  to 
feek  for  objects  in  diftrefs  and  want,  and  adminifter 
to  them  relief ; — if  there  be  any  who  are  bound  by 
the  indifpenfable  duties  of  their  profefilon  to  en 
courage  by  every  means  in  their  power,  and  more 
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elpecially  by  example,  the  general  practice  of  char 
ity  j  it  is,  doubtlefs,  the  Miniilers  of  the  gofpel. 
And  fuch  is  their  influence  in  fociety,  arifing  from 
the  nature  of  their  office,  that  their  example  is  a 
matter  of  very  ferious  importance. 

Little  perfuafion,  I  mould  hope,  would  be  necef- 
fary  to  induce  the  clergy,  in  any  country,  to  give 
their  cordial  and  active  affiftance  in  relieving  the 
diftrefles  of  the  Poor,  and  providing  for  their  com 
fort  and  happinefs,  by  introducing  order  and  ufeful 
indufhy  among  them. 

Another  clafs  of  men,  who  from  the  ftation  they 
hold  in  fociety,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
the  country,  may  be  highly  ufeful  in  carrying  into 
effect  fuch  an  undertaking,  are  the  civil  magiflrates ; 
and,  however  a  committee  for  the  government 
and  direction  of  an  Eftablifhment  for  the  Poor  may 
in  other  refpects  be  compofed,  I  am  clearly  of  opin 
ion,  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  town,  or  city, 
where  fuch  an  Eftablimment  is  formed,  ought 
always  to  be  one  of  its  members.  The  Clergyman 
of  the  place  who  is  highefl  in  rank  or  dignity 
ought,  likewife,  to  be  another  ;  and  if  he  be  a 
Biihop,  or  Archbiihop,  his  affiftance  is  the  more 
indifpenfable. 

But  as  perfons  who  hold  offices  of  great  truft 
and  importance  in  the  church,  as  well  as  under  the 
civil  government,  may  -be  fo  much  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  their  ftations,  as  not  to  have  fuffieient  Ici- 
fure  to  attend  to  other  matters ;  it  may  be  neceffary, 
when  fuch  diftinguifhed  perfons  lend  their  afiift- 
ance  in  the  management  of  an  Eftablifliment  for 

the 
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the  relief  of  the  Poor,  that  each 'of  them  be  per 
mitted  to  bring  with  him  a  perfon  of  his  own 
choice  into  the  committee,  to  affift  him  in  the 
bufmefs.     The  Bifhop,  for  inftance,   may  bring 
his   chaplain  ; — the    Magiftrate,    his   clerk  ; — the 
Nobleman,   or   private    gentleman,    his   fon,   or 
friend,  &c.     But  in  fmall  towns,  of  two  or  three 
parimes,  and  particularly  in  country-towns  and 
villages,  which  do  not  confift  of  more  than  one  or 
two  parifhes,  as  the  details  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Poor  in  fuch  communities 
cannot  be  extenfive,  the  members  of  the  com 
mittee   may  manage  the  bufinefs  without  affift- 
ants.     And  indeed  in  all  cafes,  evert  in  great  cities, 
when  a  general  Eftabliihment  for  the  Poor  is  formed 
upon  a  good  plan,  the  details  of  the   executive 
and  more  laborious  parts  of  the  management  of  it 
will  be  fo  divided  among  the  commiffaries  of  the 
diftricts,  that  the  members  of  the  fupreme  commit 
tee  will  have  little  more  to  do  than  juil  to  hold  the 
reins,  and  direct  the  movement  of  the  machine. 
Care  muft  however  be  taken  to  preferve  the  moft 
perfect  uniformity  in  the  motions  of  all  its  parts, 
otherwife  confufion  muft  cnfue  ;  hence  the  necef- 
fity  of  directing  the  whole  from  one  centre. 

As  the  infpection  of  the  Poor ; — the  care  of 
them  when  they  are  fick  ; — the  diftribution  of  the 
fums  granted  in  alms  for  their  fupport  j — the  fur- 
nifhing  them  with  clothes  ; — and  the  collection  of 
the  voluntary  fubfcriptions  of  the  inhabitants, — will 
be  performed  by  the  commiffaries  of  the  diftricts, 
and  their  afliffonts  : — and  as  all  the  details  relative 

to 
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to  giving  employment  to  the  Poor,  and  feeding 
them,  may  be  managed  by  particular  fubordinate 
committees,  appointed  for  thofe  purpofcs,  the 
current  bufinefs  of  the  fupreme  committee  will 
amount  to  little  more  than  the  exercife  of  a  general 
ftfperintendence. 

This  committee,  it  is  true,  muft  determine  upon 
all  demands  from  the  Poor  who  apply  for  affiftaflce ; 
but  as  every  fuch  demand  will  be  accompanied 
with  the  moil  particular  account  of  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  petitioner,  and  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  affiftance  necefKiry  to  his  relief, 
certified  by  the  commhTary  of  the  diftricl  in  which 
the  petitioner  r elides, — and  alfo  by  the  parochial 
committee,  where  fuch  are  eftablimed, — the  mat 
ter  will  be  fo  prepared  and  digefted,  that  the 
members  of  the  fupreme  committee  will  have  very 
little  trouble  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  cafe, 
arid  the  affiftance  to  be  granted. 

This  affiftance  will  confift-— in  a  certain  fum  to 
be  given  weekly  in  alms  to  the  petitioner,  by  the 
commiflary  of  the  diftricl,  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Inftitution  ; — in  an  allowance  of  bread  only  ;-— 
in  a  prefent  of  certain  articles  of  clothing,  which 
will  be  fpecified ; — or,  perhaps,  merely  in  an  order 
for  being  furnifhed  with  food,  clothing,  or  fuel, 
from  the  public  kitchens  or  magazines  of  the 
Eftablimment,  at  the  prime  coft  of  thole  articles, 
<w  an  affiftance  to  the  petitioner,  and  to  pre 
vent  the  nocefflty  of  his  becoming  a  burthen  on  the 
Public. 

The 
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The  manner  laft  mentioned  of  affifting  the  Poor,— 
that  of  fu  miming  them  with  the  neceflaries  of  life 
at  lower  prices  than  thofe  at  which  they  are  fold  in 
the  public  markets,  is  a  matter  of  fuch  importance, 
that  I  fhall  take  occaiion  to  treat  of  it  more  fully 
hereafter. 

With  refpect  to  the  petitions  prefented  to  the 
committee  ; — whatever  be  the  afliftance  demanded, 
the  petition  received  ought  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  duplicate ;  to  the  end  that,  the  decilion  of  the  com 
mittee  being  entered  upon  the  duplicate,  as  well  as 
upon  the  original,  and  the  duplicate  fent  back  to  the 
commifTary  of  the  diftrict,  the  bufinefs  may  be 
finimed  with  the  leaft  trouble  poffible  ;  and  even 
without  the  necelfity  of  any  more  formal  order  re 
lative  to  the  matter  being  given  by  the  committee. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  great  utility  of 
printed  forms •,  for  petitions,  returns,  &c.  in  carrying 
on  the  buiinefs  of  an  Eftablifhment  for  the  Poor,  and 
I  would  again  moft  earneftly  recommend  the  gen 
eral  ufe  of  them.     Thofe  who  have  not  had  expe 
rience  in  fuch  matters,  can  have  no  idea  how  much 
they  contribute  to  preferve  order,  and  facilitate  and 
expedite  buiinefs.     To  the   general  introduction 
of  them  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Inftitution  for  the  Poor  at  Munich,  I  attribute, 
more  than  to  any  thing  elfe,  the  perfect  order 
which  has  continued  to  reign  throughout  every 
part  of  that  extenfive  Eftablifhment,  from  its  firft 
exiftence  to  the  prefent  moment. 

In  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of  that  Eftablifh 
ment,  printed  forms  or  blanks  are  ufed,  not  only 

for 
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for  petitions  ; — returns  ; — lifts  of  the  Poor ; — de- 
fcriptions  of  the  Poor  ; — lifts  of  the  inhabitants  ;— 
lifts  of  fubfcribers  to  the  fupport  of  the  Poor  ; — 
orders  upon  the  banker  or  treafurer  of  the  Infti- 
tution  ; — but  alfo  for  the  reports  of  the  monthly 
collections  made  by  the  commhTaries  of  diftricts  ;-— 
the  accounts  fent  in  by  the  commifTaries,  of  the 
extraordinary  expenfes  incurred  in  affording  affift> 
ance  to  thofe  who  ftand  in  need  of  immediate 
relief 5 — the  banker's  receipts; — and  even  the  books 
in  which  are  kept  the  accounts  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  Eftabliihment. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  forms  for  thefe  blanks  ; 
as  they  muft  depend,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon  lo 
cal  circumftances,  no  general  directions  can  be 
given,  other  than,  in  all  cafes,  the  Ihorteft  forms 
that  can  be  drawn  up,  confident  with  perfpicuity, 
are  recommended  ;  and  that  the  fubj eel-matter  of 
each  particular  or  tingle  return,  may  be  fo  difpo- 
fed  as  to  be  eafily  transferred  to  fuch  general  ta 
bles,  or  general  accounts,  as  the  nature  of  the  re 
turn  and  other  circumftances  may  require.  Care 
Ibould  likewife  be  taken  to  make  them  of  fuch  a 
form,y&#/>£,  and  dimenfion,  that  they  may  be  regu 
larly  folded  up,  and  docketed,  in  order  to  their 
being  preferved  among  the  public  records  of  the 
Inftitution, 
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CHAP.      IV. 


Of  the    Neccjjity    of   effectual    Meafures  for    intro- 

dnqtfjfa-a    Spirit   of   Indvftry   among   the    Poor   in 

•  forming    an    Eftablifhment^  for    their    Relief  and 

'   Support. Of  the  Means  which  may  be  vfed  for 

tljat  Purpofe  ;    and  for  'Jetting    on  foot  a  Scheme 
for  forming  an  Eftablijhwnt  for  feeding  the  Poor. 

AN  object  of  the  very  firft  importance  in.  form 
ing  an  Eflabliiliment  for  the  relief  and  fup- 
port  of  the  Poor,  is  to  take  effectual  meafures  for 
introducing  a  fpirit  of  induftry  among  them  ;  for 
it  is  moft  certain,  that  all  fumi  of  money,  or  other 
affiftance,  given  to  the  Poor  in  alms,  'which  do  not  tend 
to  make  them  induftrious^  never  can  fail  to  have  a 
contrary  tendency -,  and  to  operate  as  an  encouragement 
t&  idlenefs  and  inynorality. 

And  as  the  merit  of  an  action  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  good  it  produces,  the  charity  of  a  nation 
ought  not  to  be  eftimated  by  the  millions  which 
are  paid  in  Poor's  taxes,  but  by  the  pains  which 
are  taken  to  fee  that  the  fums  raifed  are  properly 
applied. 

As  the  providing  ufeful  employment  for  the 
Poor,  and  rendering  them  induftrious, .  is,,  and 
ever  has  been,  a  great  dejideratum  in  political  eco 
nomy, 
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noftiy,  it  may  be  proper  to  enlarge  a  little  here 
upon  that  interefting  fubject. 

The  great  miftake  committed  in  moft  of  the  at 
tempts  which  have  been  made  to  introduce  a  fpirit 
of  induftry,  where  habits  of  idlenefs  have  prevailed, 
has  been  the  too  frequent  and  improper  ufe  of 
coercive  meafures,  by  which  the  perfons  to  be 
reclaimed  have  commonly  been  offended  and  tho 
roughly  difgufted  at  the  very  out-fet. — Force  will 
not  do  it. — Addrefs,  not  force,  muft  be  ufed  on 
thofe  occaiions. 

The  children  in  the  houfe  of  induftry  at  Mu 
nich,  who,  being  placed  upon  elevated  feats  round 
the  halls  where  other  children  worked,  were  made 
to  be  idle  fpecbators  of  that  amuling  fcene,  cried 
moft  bitterly  when  their  requeft  to  be  permitted  to 
defcend  from  their  places,  and  mix  in  that  bufy 
crowd,  was  refufed; — but  they  would,  moft  pro 
bably,  have  cried  ftill  more,  had  they  been  taken 
abruptly  from  their  play  and  forced  to  work. 

"  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth  ;"— 
and  thofe  who  undertake  to  direcl:  them,  ought  ever 
to  bear  in  mind  that  important  truth. 

That  impatience  of  control,  and  jealoufy  and 
obftinate  perfeverance  in  maintaining  the  rights 
of  perfonal  liberty  and  independence,  which  fo 
ftrongly  mark  the  human  character  in  all  the  ftagey 
of  life,  muft  be  managed  with  great  caution  and 
addrefs,  by  thofe  who  are  deiirous  of  doing  good  ;— 
or,  indeed,  of  doing  any  thing  effectually  witli 
mankind. 

It  has  often  been  faid,  that  the  Poor  are  vicious 
profligate,  and  that  therefore  nothing  but  force 
X  will 
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will  anfwer  to  make  them  obedient,  and  keep  them 
in  order ; — but,  I  mould  fay,  that  becaufe  the  Poor 
are  vicious  and  profligate,  it  is  fo  much  the  more 
neceffary  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  force  in  the 
management  of  them,  to  prevent  their  becoming 
rebellious  and  incorrigible. 

Thofe  who  are  employed  to  take  up  and  tame 
the  wild  horfes  belonging  to  the  Elector  Palatine, 
which  are  bred  in  the  foreft  near  Duffeldorf,  never 
ufe  force  in  reclaiming  that  noble  animal,  and  mak 
ing  him  docile  and  obedient.  They  begin  with 
making  a  great  circuit,  in  order  to  approach  him ; 
and  rather  decoy  than  force  him  into  the  iituation 
in  which  they  wifli  to  bring  him,  and  ever  after 
wards  treat  him  with  the  greateft  kindnefs ;  it 
having  been  found  by  experience,  that  ill  ufage 
feldom  fails  to  make  him  "  a  man-hater,"  un- 
tameable,  and  incorrigibly  vicious. — It  may,  per 
haps,  be  thought  fanciful  and  trifling,  but  the  fad 
really  is,  that  an  attention  to  the  means  ufed 
by  thefe  people  to  gain  the  confidence  of  thofe 
animals,  and  teach  them  to  like  their  keepers, 
their  ftables,  and  their  mangers,  fuggefted  to  me 
many  ideas  which  I  afterwards  put  in  execu 
tion  with  great  fuccefs,  in  reclaiming  thofe  aban 
doned  and  ferocious  animals  in  human  fhape, 
which  I  undertook  to  tame  and  render  gentle 
and  docile. 

It  is  however  neceffary  in  every  attempt  to  intro 
duce  a  fpirit  of  order  and  induftry  among  the  idle 
and  profligate,  not  merely  to  avoid  all  harlh  and 
offenfive  treatment,  which,  as  has  already  been 
Obferved,  could  only  ferve  to  irritate  them  and  ren 
der 
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der  them  ftill  more  vicious  and  obftinate,  brut  it  is 
alfo  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  do  every  thing  that 
can  be  devifed  to  encourage  and  reward  every 
fymptom  of  reformation. 

It  will  likewife  be  neceffary  fometimes  to  punifh 
the  obftinate  ;  but  recourfe  mould  never  be  had  to 
punimments  till  good  ufage  has  firft  been  fairly 
tried  and  found  to  be  ineffectual.  The  delinquent 
muft  be  made  to  fee  that  he  has  deferved  the  pun- 
ilhment,  and  when  it  is  inflicted,  care  mould  be 
taken  to  make  him  feel  it.  But  in  order  that  the 
punimment  may  have  the  effects  intended,  and  not 
ferve  to  irritate  the  perfon  punifhed,  and  excite  per- 
fonal  hatred  and  revenge,  inftead  of  difpofing  the 
mind  to  ferious  reflection,  it  muft  be  adminiftered 
in  the  moft  folemn  and  moft  dlffajjionate  manner ; 
and  it  muft  be  continued  no  longer  than  till  ihcjirjl 
dawn  of  reformation  appears. 

How  much  prudence  and  caution  are  neceffary 
in  difpenfing  rewards  and  punifhments  ; — and  yet 
how  little  attention  is  in  general  paid  to  thofe 
important  tranfactions  ! 

Rewards  and  Punifhments  are  the  only  means  by 
which  mankind  can  be  controlled  and  directed  ; 
and  yet,  how  often  do  we  fee  them  difpenfed  in  the 
moft  carelefs — moft  imprudent — and  moft  impro 
per  manner  ! — how  often  are  they  confounded  ! — 
how  often  mifapplied ! — and  how  often  do  we  fee 
them  made  the  inftruments  of  gratifying  the  mofi 
fordid  private  paffions ! 

To  the  improper  ufe  of  them  may  be  attributed 
all  the  diforders  of  civil  fociety,— To  the  improper 

or 
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or  carelefs  ufe  of  them  may,  moft  unqueitionably, 
be  attributed  the  prevalence  of  poverty,  mifery, 
and  mendicity  in  mofl  countries,  and  particularly 
in  Great-Britain,  where  the  healthfulnefs  and  mild- 
nefs  of  the  climate — the  fertility  of  the  foil — the 
abundance  of  fuel-^-the  numerous  and  flouriming 
manufactures- — the  extenfive  commerce — and  the 
millions  of  acres  of  wafte  lands  which  ftill  remain 
to  be  cultivated,  furnifh  the  means  of  giving  ufeful 
employment  to  all  its  inhabitants,  and  even  to  a 
much  more  numerous  population. 

But  if  inftead  of  encouraging  the  laudable  exer 
tions  of  ufeful  induftry,  and  afllfting  and  relieving 
the  unfortunate  and  the  infinn-r-(the  only  real  ob 
jects  of  charity)-— the  means  deligned  for  thofe  pur- 
pofes  are  fo  mifapplied  as  to  operate  as  rewards  to 
idlenefs  and  immorality,  the  greater  the  fums  are 
which  are  levied  on  the  rich  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  the  more  numerous  will  that  clafs  become, 
and  the  greater  will  be  their  profligacy,  their  info- 
lence,  and  their  fliamelefs  and  clamorous  impor 
tunity. 

There  is,  it  cannot  be  denied,  in  man,  a  natural 
propenfity  to  floth  and  indolence  ;  and  though  ha 
bits  of  induftry,  like  all  habits,  may  render  thofe 
exertions  eafy  and  pleafant  which  at  firft  are  pain 
ful  and  irkforne,  yet  no  perfon,  in  any  fituationa 
ever  chofe  labour  merely  for  its  own  fake.  It  is 
always  the  appreheniion  of  fome  greater  evil,  or 
the  hope  of  fome  enjoyment,  by  which  mankind 
are  compelled  or  allured,  when  they  take  to  induf- 
trious  purfufts, 

In 
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In  the  rude  Hate  of  favage  nature,  the  wants  of 
men  are  few,  and  thefe  may  all  be  eaiily  fupplied 
without  the  commiiTion  of  any  crime;  confequently 
induftry,under  fuch  circumftances?is  not  neceffary, 
nor  can  indolence  be  juftly  coniidered  as  a  vice  ; 
but  in  a  ftate  of  civil  fociety,  where  population  is 
great,  and  the  means  of  fubfiftence  not  to  be  had 
without  labour,  or  without  defrauding  others  of 
the  fruits  of  their  induftry,  idlenefs  becomes  a 
crime  of  the  mpft  fatal  tendency,  and  confequently 
of  the  mofl  heinous  nature  5  and  every  means  mould 
be  ufed  to  difcountenance,  punifh,  and  prevent  it. 

And  we  fee  that  Providence,  ever  attentive  to 
provide  remedies  for  the  diforders  which  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fociety  occaiions  in  the  world,  has  provided 
for  idlenefs — as  foon  as  the  condition  of  fociety 
renders  it  a  vice,  but  not  before — a  punifhment 
every  way  fuited  to  its  nature,  and  calculated  to 
prevent  its  prevalency  and  pernicious  confequences : 
— This  is  want, — and  a  moft  efficacious  remedy 
it  is  for  the  evil, — when  the  wlfdom  of  man  does 
not  interfere  to  counteract  it,  and  prevent  its  falu- 
tary  effects. 

But  refer ving  the  farther  inveftigation  of  this 
part  of  my  fubjecl — that  refpecting  the  means  to  be 
ufed  for  encouraging  induftry — to  fome  future 
opportunity,  I  mall  now  endeavour  to  mow,  in  a 
few  words,  how,  under  the  moft  unfavourable  cir- 
cumftances,  an  arrangement  for  putting  an  end  to 
mendicity,  and  introducing  a  fpirit  of  induftry 
among  the  Poor,  might  be  introduced  and  carried 
into  execution. 

If 
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If  I  am  obliged  to  take  a  great  circuit,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  my  object,  it  rnuft  be  remembered, 
that  where  a  vaft  weight  is  to  be  railed  by  human 
means,  a  variety  of  machinery  rnuft  neceffarily  be 
provided  ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  bringing  all  the 
different  powers  employed  to  act  together  to  the 
fame  end,  that  the  purpofe  in  view  can  be  at 
tained.  It  will  likewife  be  remembered,  that  as  no 
mechanical  power  can  be  made  to  act  without  a 
force  be  applied  to  it  fufficient  to  overcome  the 
refinance,  not  only  of  the  i)is  inertia^  but  alfo  of 
friction,  fo  no  moral  agent  can  be  brought  to  act 
to  any  given  end  without  fufficient  motives  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  without  fuch  motives  as  the  perfon  who  is 
to  afl  may  deem  fufficient,  not  only  to  decide  his 
opinion,  but  alfo  to  overcome  his  indolence. 

The  object  propofed, — the  relief  of  the  Poor, 
and  the  providing  for  their  future  comfort  and 
happinefs,  by  introducing  among  them  a  fpirit  of 
order  and  induftry,  is  fuch  as  cannot  fail  to  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  every  well-difpofed  perfon. 
— But  I  will  fuppofe,  that  a  bare  conviction  of  the 
utility  of  the  meafure  is  not  fufficient  alone  to 
overcome  the  indolence  of  the  Public,  and  induce 
them  to  engage  actively  in  the  undertaking  ; — yet 
as  people  are  at  all  times,  and  in  all  lituations, 
ready  enough  to  do  what  they  feel  to  be  their  in- 
tereft,  if,  in  bringing  forward  a  fcheme  of  public 
utility,  the  proper  means  be  ufed  to  render  it  fo 
inter efting  as  to  awaken  the  airiofity^  and  fix  the 
attention,  of  the  Public,  no  doubts  can  be  enter 
tained  of  the  poffibility  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 

In 
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In  arranging  fuch  a  plan,  and  laying  it  before 
the  Public,  no  fmall  degree  of  knowledge  of  man 
kind,  and  particularly  of  the  various  means  of  act 
ing  on  them,  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
different  ftages  of  civilization,  or  rather  of  the 
political  refinement  and  corruption  of  fociety, 
would,  in  moft  cafes,  be  indifpenfably  neceffary  ; 
but  with  that  knowledge,  and  a  good  mare  of  zeal, 
addrefs,  prudence,  and  perfeverance,  there  are  few 
fchemes,  in  which  an  honeft  man  would  wiih  to  be 
concerned,that  might  not  be  carried  into  executioa 
in  any  country. 

In  fuch  a  city  as  London,  where  there  is  great 
wealth, — public  fpirit, — eriterprize, — and  zeal  for 
improvement ;  little  more,  I  flatter  myfelf,  would 
be  neceffary  to  engage  all  ranks  to  unite  in  carrying 
into  effect  fuch  a  fcheine,  than  to  mow  its  public 
utility  ;  and,  above  all,  to  prove  that  there  is  no  job 
at  the  bottom  of  it. 

It  would,  however,  be  advifeable,  in  fubmitting 
to  the  Public,  Propofals  for  forming  fuch  an  eilab- 
limment,  to  mow  that  thofe  who  are  invited  to 
affift  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  would  not 
only  derive  from  it  much  pleafure  and  fatisf action, 
but  alfo  many  real  advantages  ;  for  too  much 
pains  can  -never  be  taken  to  intereft  the  Public 
individually,  and  directly,  in  the  fuccefs  of  mea- 
fures  tending  to  promote  the  general  good  of 
fociety. 

The  following  Propofals,  which  I  will  fuppofe 
to  be  made  by  forne  perfon  of  known  and  refpecK 
able  character,  who  has  courage  enougli  to  engage 

in 
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in  fo  arduous  an  undertaking,  will  {how  my  idea?, 
upon  this  fubjecl  in  the  cleareft  manner. — Whe-< 
ther  they  are  well  founded,  muft  be  left  to  the 
reader  to  determine. — As  to  myfelf,  I  am  fo  much 
perfuaded  that  the  fcheme  here  propofed,  by  way 
of  example,  and  merely  for  ilhlftration,  might  be 
executed,  that,  had  I  time  for  the  undertaking, 
(which  I  have  not)  I  mould  not  heiitate  to  engage 
in  it. 


"PROPOSALS 

?*  FOR     FORMING,     BY     PRIVATE    SUBSCRIPTION, 

A    N 

"ESTABLISH  ME  N  T 

"  For  feeding  the  POOR,  and  giving  them  ufeful 
"  Employment ; 

"  And  alfo  for  furnifliing  Food  at  a  cheap  Rate  to  others  who 
"  may  ftand  in  need  of  fuch  Affiftance.  Connected  with  an 
"  INSTITUTION  for  introducing^  and  bringing  forward  into 
<c  general  Ufe,  new  Inventions  and  Improvements,  particu- 
*  larly  fuch  as  refate  to  the  Management  of  Heat  and  the 
"  faving  of  Fuel ;  and  to  various  other  mechanical  Con- 
**  trivances  by  which  Domeflic  Comfort  and  Economy  may  be 
"  promoted. 

"  Submitted  to  the  Public, 
«  By  A.  B. 

"  The  Author  of  thefe  Propofals  declares 
"  folemnly,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  that 
™  lie  has  no  interefted  view  whatever  in  making 

."  thefe 
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"  thefe  Propofals ;  but  is  actuated  merely  and 
"  ilmply  by  a  deiire  to  do  good,  and  promote  the 
te  happinefs  and  profperity  of  fociety^  and  the 
"  honour  and  reputation  of  his  country. — That  he 
"  never*  will  demand,  accept,  or  receive  any  pay  or 
"  other  recoinpenfe  or  reward  of  any  kind  what- 
"  ever  from  any  perfon  or  perfons,  for  his  fervices 
"  or  trouble,  in  carrying  into  execution  the  pro- 
"  pofed  fcheme,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  for  any  thing 
"  he  may  do  or  perform  in  future  relating  to  it,  or 
6i  to  any  of  its  details  or  concerns. 

"  And,  moreover,  that  he  never  will  avail  him- 
"  felf  of  any  opportunities  that  may  offer  in  the 
"  execution  of  the  plan  propofed,  for  deriving 
"  profit,  emolument,  or  advantage  of  any  kind, 
u  either  for  himfelf,  his  friends,  or  connexions  ; — • 
"  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  will  take  upon 
"  himielf  to  be  perfonally  refponiible  to  the  Public, 
"  and  more  immediately  to  the  Subfcribers  to  this 
"  Undertaking^  that  no  perfon  fliall  find  means  to 
"  make  a  job  of  the  propofed  Eftablilhment,  or  of 
"  any  of  the  details  of  its  execution,  or  of  its 
"  management,  as  long  as  the  Author  of  thefe 
"  Propofals  remains  charged  with  its  direction. 

"  With  refpecl  to  the  particular  objeds  and 
"  extent  of  the  propofed  Eftablilhment,  thefe  may 
"  be  feen  by  the  account  which  is  given  of  them 
"  at  the  head  of  thefe  Propofals  ;  and  as  to  their 
"  utility,  there  can  be  no  doubts.  They  certainly 
"  muft  tend  very  powerfully  to  promote  the  com- 
66  fort,  happinefs,  and  profperity  of  fociety,  and 
cc  will  do  honour  to  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  thofe 
Y  cc  individuals 
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"  individuals  who  may  contribute  to  carry  them 
"  into  execution. 

46  With  regard  to  the  poffibility  of  carrying  into 
"  effect  the  propofed  fcheme  ; — the  facility  with 
4<  which  this  may  be  done,  will  be  evident  when 
"  the  method  of  doing  it,  which  will  now  be 
**  pointed  out,  is  duly  confidered. 

**  As  foon  as  a  fum  ihall  be  fubfcribed  fufficient 
"  for  the  purpofes  intended,  the  Author  of  thefe 
"  Propofals  will,  by  letters,  requeft  a  meeting  of 
"  the  twenty-five  perfons  who  ihall  ftand  higheft  on 
"  the  lift  of  fnbfcribers,  for  the  purpofe  of  exarnin- 
u  ing  the  fubfcript ion-lifts,  and  of  appointing,  by 
"  ballot,  a  committee,  compofed  of  five  perfons, 
4C  fkilled  in  the  details  of  building,  and  in  ac- 
"  counts,  to  collect  the  fubfcriptions,  and  to 
"  fuperintend  the  execution  of  the  plan. — This 
"  committee,  which  will  be  chofen  from  among 
u  the  fubfcribers  at  large,  will  be  authorized  and 
"  directed  to  examine  all  the  works  that  will  be 
**  neceiTary  in  forming  the  Eftablilhment,  and  fee 
<c  that  they  are  properly  performed,  and  at  rea- 
"  fonable  prices  ; — to  examine  and  approve  of  all 
"  contracts  for  work,  or  for  materials  ; — to  exam- 
"  ine  and  check  all  accounts  of  expenditures  of 
"  every  kind,  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  ;— and 
to  give  orders  for  all  payments. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  Eftablifh- 
ment,  and  of  all  its  details,  will  be  left  to  the 
Author  of  thefe  Propofals  ;  who  will  be  refpon- 
fible  for  their  fuccefs. — He  engages,  however, 
in  the  profecution  of  this  bufmefs,  to  adhere 

"  faithfully 


H 
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-  faithfully  to  the  plan  here  propofed,  and  never 
"  to  depart  from  it  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

"  With  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  fpot  for  erect- 
-'  ing  this  Eftablifhment,  a  place  will  be  chofen 
u  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  and  in  as  conve- 
"  nient  and  central  a  fituation  as  poffible,  where 
"  ground  enough  for  the  purpofe  is  to  be  had  at 
"  a  reafonable  price.* — The  agreement  for  the 
"  purchafe,  or  hire  of  this  ground,  and  of  the 
"  buildings,  if  there  be  any  on  it,  will,  like  all 
"  other  bargains  and  contracts,  be  fubmitted  to 
"  the  committee  for  their  approbation  and  rati- 
"  fication. 

"  The  order  in  which  it  is  propofed  to  carry 
"  into  execution  the  different  parts  of  the  fchemc 
"  is  as  follows  : — Firft,  to  eftablifh  a  public  kitchen 
"  for  furniftiing  Food  to  fuch  poor  perfons  as  fliall 
"  be  recommended  by  the  fubfcribers  for  fuch 
"  affiftance. 

^  This  Food  will  be  of  four  different  forts;, 
"  namely,  No,  I.  A  nourifliing  foup  compofed  of 
"  barley — ^peafe — potatoes,  and  bread  ;  feafoned 
"  with  fait,  pepper  and  fine  herbs. — The  portion 
"  of  this  foup,  one  pint  and  a  quarter,  weighing 
"  about  twenty  ounces,  will  coft  one  penny, 

u  No.  II.  A  rich  peafe-foup,  well  feafoned,  with 
u  fried  bread  j — the  portion  (twenty  ounces)  at 
"  two  pence. 

"  No.  IIIt  A  rich  and  nourifliing  foup,  of  barley, 
"  p^afe,  and  potatoes,  properly  feafoned  5 — with 

fried 

*  "  It  will  be  beft,  if  it  be  poflible,  to  mention  and  defcribc  tfee  place, 
*:  In  the 
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"  fried  bread,  and  two  ounces  of  boiled  bacon, 
^  cut  fine  and  put  into  it.r-^The  portion  (twenty 
^  ounces)  at  four  pence. 

"  No.  IV.  A  good  foup  ;  with  boiled  meat  and 
"  potatoes  or  cabbages,  or  other  vegetables  ;  with 
"  ~tb.  of  good  rye  bread.  The  portion  aty/x*  pence.. 

"  Adjoining  to  the  kitchen,  four  fpacious  eat- 
**  ing-rooms  will  be  fitted  up  ;  in  each  of  which, 
^  one  only  of  the  four  different  kinds  of  Food  pre- 
"  pared  in  the  kitchen  will  be  ferved. 

"  Near  the  eating-rooms,  other  rooms  will  be 
"  neatly  fitted  up,  and  kept  conftantly  clean,  and 
"  well  warmed,  and  well  lighted  in  the  evening  ; 
^  in  which  the  Poor  who  frequent  the  Eftablim, 
"  merit  will  be  permitted  to  remain  during  the 
"'  day,  and  till  a  certain  hour  at  night.— They  will 
allowed  and  even  encouraged  to  bring  their 
"  work  with  them  to  thcfe  rooms  ;  and  by  de- 
"  grees  they  will  be  furnifhed  with  utenfils,  and 
"  raw  materials  for  working  for  their  own  emolu- 
"  mentjby  the  Eftabliihment.  Praifes  and  rewards 
"  will  be  beftowed  on  thofe  who  moil  diftinguim 
"  themfelyes  by  their  induftry,  and  by  their  peace- 
**  able  and  orderly  behaviour. 

cc  In  fitting  up  the  kitchen,  care  \vill  be  taken 
cc  to  introduce  every  ufefiil  invention  and  im- 
u  provement,  by  which  fuel  may  be  faved,  and 
"  the  various  procpffe^s  of  cookery  facilitated,  and 
"  rendered  lefs  expenfive  ;  and  the  whole  mechan- 
ic  ical  arrangement  will  be  made  as  complete  and 
"  perfect  as  poflible,  in  order  that  it  may  ferve  as 
ci  a  model  for  fmitatiei} ;  and  ore  will  likewife  be 
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*  taken  in  fitting  up  the  dining-halls,  and  other 
w  rooms  belonging  to  the  Eftablifhment,  to  intro- 
"  duce  the  moft  approved  fire-places,  ftoves,  flews, 
"  and  other  mechanical  contrivances  for  heat- 
"  ing  rooms  and  paffages  ; — as  alfo  in  lighting 
*c  up  the  houfe  to  make  ufe  of  a  variety  of  the  beft, 
u  moft  economical,  and  moft  beautiful  lamps  ;  and 
"  in  fhort,  to  collect  together  fuch  an  affembiage 
f '  of  ufeful  and  elegant  inventions,  in  every  part  of 
"  the  Eftablifhment,  as  to  render  it  not  only  an 
v-  object  of  public  curiofity,  but  alfo  of  the  moft 
u  effential  and  extenfiye  utility. 

"  And  although  it  will  not  be  poffible  to  make 
"  the  Eftablifhment  fuf&ciently  extenfive  to  accom- 
"  modate  all  the  Poor  of  fo  large  a  city,  yet  it 
"  may  eafily  be  made  large  enough  to  afford  a 
"  comfortable  afylum  to  a  great  number  of  dif- 
u  treffed  objects  ;  and  the  interefting  and  affecting 
"  fcene  it  will  afford  to  fpectators,  can  hardly  fail 
^  to  attract  the  curiofity  of  the  Public  ;  and  there 
"  is  great  reafon  to  hope  that  the  fuccefs  of  the 
"  experiment,  and  the  evident  tendency  of  the 
"  meafures  adopted  to  promote  the  comfort,  hap- 
^  pinefs,  and  profperity  of  fociety,  will  induce 
*'-  many  to  exert  themfelves  in  forming  fimilar  Ef- 
"  tablimments  in  other  places. — It  is  even  probable 
"  that  the  fuccefs  which  will  attend  this  firft  effay, 
"  (for  fuccefsful  it  muft,  and  will  be,  as  care  will  be 
"  taken  to  limit  its  extent  to  the  means  furnifhed 
"  for  carrying  it  into  execution)  will  encourage 
"  others,  who  do  not  put  down  their  names  upon 
"  the  lifts  of  the  fubfcribers  at  firft,  to  follow 

«  with 
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"  with  fubfcriptions  for  the  purpofe  of  augmenting 
"  the  Eftablifhment,  and  rendering  it  more  exten- 
«  fively  ufeful. 

"  Should  this  be  the  cafe,  it  is  poilible  that  in 
"  a  fhort  time  fubordinate  public  kitchens,  with 
Ci  rooms  adjoining  them  for  the  accommodation  of 
*•  the  induftrious  Poor,  may  be  eftablilhed  in  all 
"  the  parilhes  ; — and  when  this  is  done,  only  one 
"  Ihort  ftep  more  will  be  neceflary  in  order  to 
<*  complete  the  delign,  and  introduce  a  perfect 
"  fyftem  in  the  management  of  the  Poor.  Poor 
"  rates  may  then  be  entirely  abolifhed,  and  vo/un- 
"  tary  fubfcriptions,  which  certainly  need  never 
"  amount  to  one  half  what  the  Poor  rates  now 
"  are,  may  be  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  them,  and 
"  one  general  Eftabliihment  may  be  formed  for  the 
"  relief  and  fupport  of  the  Poor  in  this  capital, 

"  It  will  however  be  remembered,  that  it  is  by 
"  no  means  the  intention  of  the  Author  of  theie 
"  Propofals  that  thofe  who  contribute  to  the  objeft 
^  immediately  in  view,  the  forming  a  model  for  an 
"  Eftablifhment  for  feeding  and  giving  employ- 
*;  ment  to  the  Poor,  mould  be  troubled  with  any 
"  future  folicitations  on  that  {core  ;  very  far  from 
"  it,  meafures  wrill  be  fo  taken,  by  limiting  the 
"  extent  of  the  undertaking  to  the  amount  of  the 
^  fuin-s  fubfcribed,  and  by  arranging  matters  fo 
"  that  the  Eilablifliment,  once  formed,  fhall  be 
**  able  to  fupport  itfelf,  that  no  farther  afliftance 
"  from  the  fubfcribers  will  be  neceflary. — If  any 
"  of  them  mould,  of  their  accord,  follow  up  their 
^  fubfcriptions  by  other  donations.,  thefe  addi- 

«c  tional 
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61  tional  fums  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  faith- 
"  fully  applied,  to  the  general  or  particular  pur- 
*c  pofes  for  which  they  may  be  defigned  ;  but  the 
"  fubfcribers  may  depend  upon  never  being  troub- 
"  led  with  any  future  felicitations  on  any  pre- 
"  tence  whatever,  on  account  of  the  prefent  un- 
"  dertaking. 

"  A  fecondary  object  in  forming  this  Eftabliih- 
"  ment,  and  which  will  be  attended  to  as  foon  as 
"  the  meafures  for  feeding  the  Poor,  and  giving 
"  them  employment,  are  carried  into  execution, 
"  is  the  forming  of  a  grand  repofitory  of  all  kinds 
"  of  ufeful  mechanical  inventions,  and  particularly 
"  of  fuch  as  relate  to  the  furniihing  of  houfes,  and 
"  are  calculated  to  promote  domeftic  comfort  and 
"  economy. 

"  Such  a  repofitory  will  not  only  be  highly  in- 
"  terefting,  coniidered  as  an  object  of  public 
"  curiofity,  but  it  will  be  really  ufeful,  and  will 
"  doubtlefs  contribute  very  powerfully  to  the  in- 
*  trodudion  of  many  effential  improvements. 

"  To  render  this  part  of  the  Eftablifliment  ftill 
"  more  complete,  rooms  will  be  fet  apart  for  re- 
"  ceiving,  and  expofmg  to  public  view,  all  fuch 
"  new  and  ufeful  inventions  as  fhall,  from  time  to 
"  time,  be  made,  in  this,  or  in  any  other  country, 
"  and  fent  to  the  inftitution  ;  and  a  written  ac~ 
ct  count,  containing  the  name  of  the  inventor, — 
"  the  place  where  the  article  may  be  bought, — 
"  and  the  price  of  it,  will  be  attached  to  each  ar 
"  tide,  for  the  information  of  thofe  who  may  be 
u  defirous  of  knowing  any  of  thefa  particulars. 

"If 
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"  If  the  amount  of  the  fubfcriptions  mould  bd 
"  fuilicient  to  defray  the  additional  expenfe  which 
"  fuch  an  arrangement  would  require,  models  will 
"  be  prepared,  upon  a  reduced  fcale,  for  mowing 
"  the  improvements  which  may  be  made  in  the 
"  conftruclion  of  the  coppers,  or  boilers,  ufed  by 
"  brewers,  and  diftillers,  as  alfo  of  their  fire-places  * 
"  with  a  view  both  to  the  economy  of  fuel,  and  to 
"  convenience* 

"  Complete  kitchens  will  likewife  be  con- 
"  ftrucled,  of  the  full  iize,  with  all  their  utenfils, 
"  as  models  for  private  families.  And  that  thefe 
*c  kitchens  may  not  be  ufelefs,  eating  rooms  may 
"  be  fitted  up  adjoining  to  them,  and  cooks  en- 
"  Saoe<^  *°  rurnim  t°  gentlemen,  fubfcribers,  or 
a  others,  to  whom  fubfcribers  may  delegate  that 
C£  right,  good  dinners,  at  the  prime  coil  of  the 
u  victuals,  and  the  expenfes  of  cooking,  which 
cc  together  certainly  would  not  exceed  one  falling  a 
"head. 

"  The  public  kitchen  from  whence  the  Poor  will 
c*  be  fed  will  be  fo  conftru&ed  as  to  ferve  as  a  model 
"  for  hofpitals,  and  for  other  great  Eftablifhments 
Ci  of  a  limilar  nature. 

"  The  expenfe  of  feeding  the  Poor  will  be  pro- 
"  vided  for  by  felling  the  portions  of  Food  deliv- 
"  ered  from  the  public  kitchen  at  fuch  a  price, 
"  that  thofe  expenfes  mail  be  juft  covered,  and  no 
"  more  : — fo  that  the  eftablifhment,  when  once 
"  completed,  will  be  made  to  fupport  itfelf. 

"  Tickets  for  Food  (which  may  be  considered 
"  as  drafts  upo»  the  public  kitchen,  payable  at 

"  fight) 
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"  fight)  will  be  furnifhed  to  all  perfons  who  apply 
"  for  them,  in  as  far  as  it  ihall  be  poflible  to 
"  fupply  the  demands  ;  but  care  will  be  taken  to 
"  provide,  firft,  for  the  Poor  who  frequent  re- 
"  gularly  the  working  rooms  belonging  to  the 
"  Eftablifhment ;  and  fecondly,  to  pay  attention  to 
"  the  recommendations  of  fubfcribers,  by  furnim- 
"  ing  Food  immediately,  or  with  the  leaft  poflible 
"  delay,  to  thofe  who  come  with  fubfcribers' 
cc  tickets. 

"  As  foon  as  the  Eftablifhment   mall  be  com- 

".pleted,  every  fubfcriber  will  be  furnifhed  gratis 

"  with  tickets  for  Food,  to  the  amount  of  ten  per 

"  cent,  of  his  fubfcription  ;  the  value  of  the  tickets 

"  being  reckoned  at  what  tthe  portions  of  Food 

"  really  coft,  which  will  be  delivered  to  thofe  who 

"  produce  the  tickets  at  the  public  kitchen.     At 

"  the  end  of  fix  months,  tickets  to  the  amount  of 

"  ten  per  cent,  more,  and  fo  on,  at  the  end  of  every 

"  fix  fucceeding  months,  tickets  to  the  amount  of 

"  ten  per  cent,  of  the  fum  fubfcribed  will  be  deliv- 

"  ered  to   each   fubfcriber   till   he   mail   actually 

"  have  received  in  tickets  for  Food,  or  drafts  upon 

"  the  public  kitchen,  to  the  full  amount  of  one  half 

"  of  his  original  fubfcription.     And  as  the  price 

"  at  which  this  Food   will  be  charged,  will  be 

"  at  the  moft  moderate  computation,  at  leaft  fifty 

"per  cent,  cheaper  than  it  would  coft  any  where 

"  elfe,    the   fubfcribers   will   in    fact    receive   in 

"  thefe  tickets  the  full  value  of  the  fums  they  will 

"  have  fubfcribed  ;  fo  that  in   the  end,  the  whole 

*  "  advance  will  be  repaid,  and  a  moft  interefting, 

Z  "  and 
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u  and  moft  ufeful  public  inftkution  will  be  com- 
"  pletely  eftablifhed  without  any  expenfe  to  any- 
"  body. — And  the  author  of  thefe  Propofals  will 
"  think  himfelf  moft  amply  repaid  for  any  trou- 
"  ble  he  may  have  had  in  the  execution  of  this 
"  fcheme,  by  the  heartfelt  fatisfaction  he  will  enjoy 
"  in  the  reflection  of  having  been  inftrumental  in 
**  doing  eflential  fervice  to  mankind. 

"  It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  add,  that  although 
"  the  fubfcribers  will  receive  in  return  for  their 
"  fubfcriptions  the  full  value  of  them,  in  tickets, 
"  or  orders  upon  the  public  kitchen,  for  Food, 
"  yet  the  property  of  the  whole  Eftabliihment, 
"  with  all  its  appurtenances,  will  neverthelefs  re- 
"  main  vefted  folely  and  entirely  in  the  fubfcribers, 
"  and  their  lawful  heirs  ;  and  that  they  will  have 
"  power  to  difpofe  of  it  in  any  way  they  may  think 
"  proper,  as  alfo  to  give  orders  and  directions  for 
"  its  future  management. 

(Signed) 

"  A.  B." 

"  London,  ift  January, 
"  1796." 


Thefe  Propofals,  which  mould  be  printed.,  and 
diftributed  gratis ^  in  great  a*bundance,  mould  be 
accompanied  with  fubfoription-UJls  which  mould 
be  printed  on  fine  writing-paper  ;  and  to  fave 
trouble  to  the  fubfcribers,  might  be  of  a  peculiar 
form — Upon  the  top  of  a  half-meet  of  folio 
writing-paper  might  be  printed,  the  following 

Head 
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Head  or  Title,  and  the  remainder  of  that  fide  of 
the  half-fheet,  below  this  Head,  might  be  formed 
into  different  columns,  thus  : 


"SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

For  carrying  into  execution  the  fcheme  for  form- 
"  ing  an  Eftablijhment  for  feeding  the  Poor 
"  from  a  Public  KITCHEN,  and  giving  them 
"  ufeful  employment,  &c.  propofed  by  A.  B. 
"  and  particularly  defer ibed  in  the  printed  paper, 
"dated  London,  ift  January  1796,  which 
"  accompanies  this  fubfcription  Lift, 

*(  N.  B,  No  part  of  the  money  fubfcribed  will  be 
"  called  for,  unlefs  it  be  found  that  the  amount 
"  of  the  fubfcriptions  will  be  quite  fufficient 
4C  to  carry  the  fcheme  propofed  into  complete 
"  execution  without  troubling  the  fubfcribers  a 
"  fecond  time  for  further  affiftance." 


Subscribers'  Names. 


Places  of  Abode. 


Sums  fubfcribed. 


That 
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"  That  this  lift  is  Authentic,  and  that  the  per- 
"  fons  mentioned  in  it  have  agreed  to  fubfcribe 
"  the  fums  placed  againft  their  names,  is  attefted 

"  by  [  ]. 

"  The  perfon  who  is  fo  good  as  to  take  charge  of 
"  this  lift,  is  requejled  to  authenticate  it  by  figning 
"  the  above  certificate,  and  then  to  feal  it  up  and 
"fend  it  according  to  the  printed  addrefs  on  the 
"back  of  it." 

The  addrefs  upon  the  back  of  the  fubfcription 
lifts,  (which  may  be  that  of  the  author  of  the  Pro- 
pofals,  or  of  any  other  perfon  he  may  appoint  to 
receive  thefe  lifts,)  mould  be  printed  in  fuch  a 
manner  that,  when  the  lift  is  folded  up  in  the  form 
of  a  letter,  the  addrefs  may  be  in  its  proper  place. 
This  will  fave  trouble  to  thofe  who  take  charge 
of  thefe  lifts  ;  and  too  much  pains  cannot  be 
taken  to  give  as  little  trouble  as  poffible  to  per- 
fons  who  are  folicited  to  contribute  in  money  to 
wards  carrying  into  execution  fchemes  of  public 
utility. 

As  a  public  Eftablifhment  like  that  here  pro- 
pofed  would  be  highly  interefting,  even  were  it  to 
be  confidered  in  no  other  light  than  merely  as 
an  object  of  curiofity,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it 
would  be  much  frequented  ;  and  it  is  poffible  that 
this  concourfe  of  people  might  be  fo  great  as  to 
render  it  neceffary  to  make  forne  regulations  in 
regard  to  admittance  :  but,  whatever  meafures 
might  be  adopted  with  refpecl:  to  others,  fub- 
fcribsrs  ought  certainly  to  have  free  admittance 
at  all  times  to  every  part  of  the  Eftablifliment. — 

They 
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They  fhould  even  have  a  right  individually  to 
examine  all  the  details  of  its  administration,  and  to 
require  from  thofe  employed  as  overfeers,  or  ma 
nagers,  any  information  or  explanation  they  might 
want. — They  ought  likewife  to  be  at  liberty  to 
take  drawings,  or  to  have  them  taken  by  others, 
(at  their  expenfe,)  for  themfelves  or  for  their 
friends,  of  the  kitchen,  ftoves,  grates,  furniture, 
&c.  and  in  general  of  every  part  of  the  machi 
nery  belonging  to  the  Eftablifhrnent. 

In  forming  the  Eftablifhment,  and  providing 
the  various  machinery,  care  mould  be  taken  to 
employ  the  moft  ingenious  and  moft  refpectable 
tradefmen  ;  and  if  the  name  of  the  maker,  and  the 
place  of  his  abode  were  to  be  engraved  or  written 
on  each  article,  this,  no  doubt,  would  tend  to 
excite  emulation  among  the  artizans,  and  induce 
them  to  furnim  goods  of  the  beft  quality,  and 
at  as  low  a  price  as  poflible. — It  is  even  poflible, 
that  in  a  great  and  opulent  city  like  London,  and 
where  public  fpirit  and  zeal  for  improvement  per 
vade  all  ranks  of  fociety,  many  refpectable  tradef 
men  in  eafy  circumftances  might  be  found,  who 
would  have  real  pleafure  in  furniming  gratis  fuch 
of  the  articles  wanted  as  are  in  their  line  of  bufi- 
nefs :  and  the  advantages  which  might,  with  proper 
management,  be  derived  from  this  fource,  would 
moft  probably  be  very  confiderable. 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  the  Poor 
who  might  be  collected'  together  for  the  purpofe 
of  being  fed  and  furnifhed  with  employment,  in  a 
Public  Eftablifhment  like  that  here  recommended, 

I  cannot 
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I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  my  reader  to  the 
account  already  publiflied  (in  my  Firft  Effay)  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Poor  at  Munich  were  treated 
in  the  houfe  of  induftry  eftablifhed  in  that  city, 
and  of  the  means  that  were  ufed  to  render  them 
comfortable,  happy,  and  induftrious. 

As  foon  as  the  fcheme  here  recommended  is 
carried  into  execution,  and  meafures  are  effe&ually 
taken  for  feeding  the  Poor  at  a  cheap  rate,  and 
giving  them  ufeful  employment,  no  farther  diffi 
culties  will  then  remain,  at  leaft  none  certainly  that 
are  infurmountable,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
a  general  plan  for  providing  for  all  the  Poor, 
founded  upon  the  principles  explained  and  recom 
mended  in  the  preceding  Chapters  of  this  Efiay. 
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CHAP.      V. 

Of  the  Means  which  may  be  ufed  by  Individuals 
in  affluent  Gircumftances  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor 
in  their  Neighbourhood. 

AS  nothing  tends  more  powerfully  to  encourage 
idlenefs  and  immorality  among  the  Poor,  and 
confequently  to  perpetuate  all  the  evils  to  fociety 
which  arife  from  the  prevalence  of  poverty  and 
mendicity,  than  injudicious  diflributions  of  alms  ; 
individuals  muft  be  very  cautious  in  beftowing 
their  private  charities,  and  in  forming  fchemes  for 
giving  ailiftance  to  the  diftreiTed ;  otherwife  they 
will  moft  certainly  do  more  harm  than  good. — 
The  evil  tendency  of  giving  alms  indifcriminately 
to  beggars  is  univerfally  acknowledged  ;  but  it  is 
not,  I  believe,  fo  generally  known  how  much 
harm  is  done  by  what  are  called  the  private  char 
ities  of  individuals. — Far  be  it  from  me  to  wifh 
to  difcourage  private  charities  ;  I  am  only  anxious 
that  they  mould  be  better  applied. 

Without  taking  up  time  in  analyzing  the  dif 
ferent  motives  by  which  perfons  of  various  cha- 
racler  are  induced  to  give  alms  to  the  Poor,  or  of 
fliewing  the  confequences  of  their  injudicious  or 
carelefs  donations ;  which  would  be  an  unpro 
fitable  as  well  as  a  difagreeable  inveftigation  :  ! 
fliall  briefly  point  out  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
maft  effectual  means  which  Individuals  in  affluent 

ci^cumflances 
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circumstances  can  employ  for  the  ailiftance  of  the 
Poor  in  their  neighbourhood. 

The  moil  certain  and  efficacious  relief  that  can 
be  given  to  the  Poor  is  that  which  would  be 
afforded  them  by  forming  a  general  Eftablimment 
for  giving  them  ufeful  employment,  and  furnifliing 
them  with  the  neceiTaries  of  life  at  a  cheap  rate  ; 
in  Ihort,  forming  a  Public  Eftablimment  limilar  in 
all  refpects  to  that  already  recommended,  and  mak 
ing  it  as  exteniive  as  circumftances  will  permit. 

An  experiment  might  firft  be  made  in  a  linglc 
village,  or  in  a  {ingle  parim  ;  a  fmall  houfe,  or  two 
or  three  rooms  only,  might  be  fitted  up  for  the 
reception  of  the  Poor,  and  particularly  of  the  chil 
dren  of  the  Poor  ;  and  to  prevent  the  bad  impref- 
fions  which  are  fometimes  made  by  names  which 
have  become  odious,  inftead  of  calling  it  a  Work- 
houfe,  it  might  be  called  "  A  School  of  Induftry," 
or,  perhaps,  Afylum  would  be  a  better  name  for  it. 
— One  of  thefe  rooms  mould  be  fitted  up  as  a 
kitchen  for  cooking  for  the  Poor  ;  and  a  middle 
aged  woman  of  refpectable  character,  and  above 
all  of  a  gentle  and  humane  difpofition,  mould  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  little  Eftablimment,  and 
lodged  in  the  houfe. — As  me  mould  ferve  at  the 
fame  time  as  chief  cook,  and  as  fteward  of  the 
inftitution,  it  would  be  neceflary  that  Ihe  mould  be 
able  to  write  and  keep  accounts ;  and  in  cafes 
where  the  bufinefs  of  fuperintending  the  various 
details  of  the  Eftablifhment  would  be  too  exten- 
five  to  be  performed  by  one  perfon,  one  or  more 
alfiftants  may  be  given  her. 

In 
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In  large  Eftablifhments  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
beft  to  place  a  married  couple,  rather  advanced  in 
life,  and  without  children,  at  the  head  of  the  infti- 
tution  5  but,whoever  are  employed  in  that  iituation, 
care  mould  be  taken  that  they  mould  be  perfons  of 
irreproachable  character,  and  fuch  as  the  Poor  can 
have  no  reafon  to  fufpecl:  of  partiality. 

As  nothing  would  tend  more  effectually  to  ruin 
an  Eftablimment  of  this  kind,  and  prevent  the 
good  intended  to  be  produced  by  it,  than  the 
pcrfonal  diflikes  of  the  Poor  to  thofe  put  over 
them,  and  more  efpecially  fuch  diflikes  as  are 
founded  on  their  fufpicions  of  their  partiality,  the 
great  eft  caution  in  the  choice  of  thefe  perfons  will 
always  be  neceffary :  and  in  general  it  will  be  beft 
not  to  take  them  from  among  the  Poor,  or  at  leaft 
not  from  among  thofe  of  the  neighbourhood,  nor 
iuch  as  have  relations,  acquaintances,  or  other 
connexions  among  them. 

Another  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  choice 
of  a  perfon  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  fuch  an 
Eftablimment,  (and  it  is  a  point  of  more  import- 
ance  than  can  well  be  imagined  by  thofe  who  have 
not  confidered  the  matter  with  fome  attention) — - 
is  the  looks  or  external  appearance  of  the  perfon 
deftined  for  this  employment. 

All  thofe  who  have  iludied  human  nature,  OF 
have  taken  notice  of  what  paffes  in  themfelves  when 
they  approach  for  the  firft  time  a  perfon  who  has 
any  thing  very  ftrongly  marked  in  his  countenance, 
will  feel  how  very  important  it  is  that  a  perfun 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  afylum  for  the  reception 
A  a  of 
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of  the  Poor  and  the  unfortunate  Ihould  have-un 
open,  pleafmg  countenance  ;  iiich  as.infpifes  confu 
den^ce  and  conciliates  affection  and  efteem. 

Thofe  who  are  in  diftrefs,  are  apt  to  be  fearful 
and  apprchenfrve,  and  nothing  would  be  fo  likely 
to  intimidate  anddifcourage  them  as  the  forbidding 
afpcct  of  a  flern  and  auftere  countenance  in.  the 
perfon  they  were  taught  to  look  up  to  for  ailiilance 
and  protection. 

The  external  appearance  of  thofe  who  are  def- 
tinecl  to  command  others  is  always  a  matter  of  re: 
importance,  but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  thofe  to  be 
commanded  and  directed  are  objects  of  pity  and 
commiferation. 

Where  there  are  feveral  gentlemen  who  live  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  fame  town  or  village 
where  an  Eftablifhment,  or  Afylum,  (as  I  would 
wifli  it  might  be  called,)  for  the  Poor  is  to  be 
formed,  they  flioukl  all  unite  to  form  one  Eftab- 
lament,  inflead  of  each  forming  a  feparate  one  ; 
and  it  will  likewife  be  very  ufeful  in  all  cafes  to 
invite  all  ranks  of  people  refident  within  the  limits 
of  the  diftricl:  in  which  an  Eftablifhment  is  formed, 
except  thofe  who  are  actually  in  need  of  afiiftance 
themfelves,  to  contribute  to  carry  into  execution 
fuch  a  public  undertaking ;  for  though  the  fums 
the  more  indigent  and  neceflitous  of  the  inha 
bitants  may  be  able  to  fpare  rriay  be  trifling,  yet 
their  being  invited  to  take  part  in  fo  laudable-  an 
undertaking  will  be* flattering  to  them,  and  the 
fyms  they  contribute,  however  fmall  they  may  be, 
will  give  them  a  fort  of  property  in  the  Eftablifh* 

ment, 
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merit,  and  will  effectually  engage  their  good  wimes 
at  leaft,  (which  are  of  more  importance  in  fucli 
cafes  than  is  generally  imagined,)  for  its  fuccefs. 

How  far  the  relief  which  the  Poor  would  re 
ceive  from  the  execution  of  a  fcherrie  like  that 
here  propofed  ought  to  preclude  them  from  a 
participation  of  other  pubjic  charities,  (in  the  dif- 
tribution  pf  the  fums  levied  upon  the  inhabitants 
in  Poor's  taxes,  for  iuftance,  where'  fuch  exift,) 
inuft  be  determined  in  each  particular  cafe  accord 
ing  to  the  exifling  circumftances,  It  will,. however, 
always  be  indifpenfably  neceffary  where  the  fame 
poor  perfon  receives  charitable  afliftance  from  two 
or  more  feparate  inftitutions,  or  from  two  or 
more  private  individuals,  at.  the  fame  time,  for 
each  to  know  exactly  the  amount  of  \vhat  the 
others  give,  otherwife  too  much  or  too  little  may 
be.  given,  and  both  thefe  extremes  are  equally 
dangerous;  they  both  tend  to  difcpur  age  INDUSTRY, 
wly  faurce  of  cffcclual  relief  to  the  dijlrefft,: 
a /id  mifery  of  the  Poor. \ — And  hence  may  again  be 
ieen.the  great  importance  of  what  I  have  fo  often 
In  lifted  on,  the  rendering  of  meafurcs  for  the  rejief 
oi  die  Paor  as  general  as  poffible, 

To  illuftrate  in  the  cleareft  manner,  and  in  as 
words  as  pofiible,  the  plan  I  would,  recom 
mend  for  forming  an  Eftablifhment  for  the  Poor 
on  a  fmall  fcale — fuch  as  any  individual  even  of 
moderate  property,  might  eafily  execute :  I  will  fup- 
pofe  that  a  gentleman,  refident  in  the  country  upon 
his  own  eftate,  has  come  to  a  rcfolution  to  form 
fuch  on  Eftablifliment  in  a  village  near, his  Loufe, 

and 
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and  will  endeavour  briefly  to  point  out  the  .various 
fteps  he  would  probably  find  it  necefiary  to  take  in 
the  execution  of  this  benevolent  and  moil  ufefu! 
undertaking. 

He  would  begin  by  calling  together  at  his  houfe 
the  clergyman  of  the  parilh,  overfeers  of  the  Poor, 
and  other  parifh  officers,  to  acquaint  them  with  his 
jntentions,  and  alk  their  affiftance  and  friendly 
co-operation  in  the  profecution  of  the  plan  ;  the 
details  of  which  he  would  communicate  to  them  a> 
far  as  he  fliould  think  it  prudent  and  neceffary  at 
the  firft  outfet  to  entruft  them  indifcriminately 
with  that  information.— The  characters  of  the  per* 
fons,  and  the  private  intereft  they  might  have  to 
promote  or  oppofe  the  meafures  intended  to  be 
purfued,  would  decide  upon  the  degree  of  con 
fidence  which  ought  to  be  given  them. 

At  this  meeting,  meafures  Ihould  be  taken  for 
forming  the  moft  complete  and  moft  accurate  lifts 
of  all  the  Poor  refident  within  the  limits  propofed 
to  be  given  to  the  Eftablifliment,  with  a  detailed 
Account  of  every  circumftance,  relative  to  their 
fituations,  and  their  wants.-r-Much  time  and  trou 
ble  will  be  fayed  in  making  out  thefe  lifts,  by  ufing 
printed  forms  or  blanks  fimilar  to  thofe  made  ufc 
of  at  Munich  ;  and  thefe  printed  forms  will  like- 
wife  contribute  very  effentially  to  preferve  order 
and  to  facilitate  bufinefs,  in  the  management  of  a 
private  as  well  as  of  a  public  charity  ;— as  alfo  to 
prevent  the  effects  of  mifreprefentation  and  par 
tiality  on  the  part  of  thofe  who  muft  neceiTarily  be 
employed  in  thefe  details. 

Convenient 
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Convenient  forms  or  models  for  thefe  blanks 
'A  ill  be  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume, 

At  this  meeting,  meafures  may  be  taken  for 
numbering  all  the  houfes  in  the  village  or  diftricl, 
and  for  fetting  on  foot  private  fubicriptions  among 
ihe  inhabitants  for  carrying  the  propofecl  fchemc 
irxto  execution, 

Thofe  who  are  invited  to  fubfcribe  fliould  be 
made  acquainted,  by  a  printed  addrefs  accompa 
nying  the  fubfcription  lifts,  with  the  nature,  extent, 
and  tendency  of  the  meafures  adopted ;  and  mould 
be  allured  that,  as  foon  as  the  under  taking  iliall  be 
completed,  the  Poor  will  not  only  be  relieved,  and 
their  fituation  made  more  comfortable,  but  men 
dicity  will  be  effectually  prevented,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  Poor's  rates,  or  the  cxpenfc  to  the 
public  for  the  fupport  of  the  Poor,  very  confidcr- 
ably  leffened. 

Thefe  aifurances,  which  will  be  the  ftrongeft  in 
ducements  that  can  be  ufed  to  prevail  on  the  inhab 
itants  of  all  defcriptions  to  enter  warmly  into  the 
fcheme,  and  affift  with  alacrity  in  carrying  it  into 
execution,  fliould  be  expreffed  in  the  ftrongcft 
terms  ;  and  all  perfons  of  every  denomination, 
young  and  old,  and  of  both  fexes,  (paupers  only 
excepted)  mould  be  invited  to  put  down  their 
names  in  the  fubfcription  lifts,  and  this  even,  how 
ever  fmall  the  fums  may  be  which  they  are  able  to 
contribute.— Although  the  fums  which  day-la* 
bourers,  fervants,  and  others  in  indigent  circum- 
ftances  may  be  able  to  contribute,  may  be  very 
trifling,  yet  there  is  one  important  reafon  why  they 

ought 
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ought  always  to  be  engaged  to  put  down  their 
names  upon  the  lifts  as  fubfcribers,  and  that  is  the 
good  effects  which  their  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  undertaking  will  probably  produce  on  them* 
f elves* — Nothing  tends  more  to  mend  the  heart, 
and  awaken  in  the  mind  a  regard  for  character, 
than  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence ;  and  any 
perfon  who  has  once  felt  that  honeft  pride  and 
fatisfaction  which  rcfult  from  a  confcioufnefs  of 
having  been  inftrumental  in  doing  good  by  reliev 
ing  the  wants  of  the  Poor,  will  be  rendered  doubly 
careful  to  avoid  the  humiliation  of  becoming  him - 
feif  an  object  of  public  charity. 

It  was  a  confideration  of  thefe  falutary  effects, 
which  may  always  be  expected  to  be  produced 
upon  the  minds  of  thofe  wTho  take  an  active  and 
voluntary  part  in  the  meafures  adopted  for  the 
relief  of  the  Poor,  that  made  me  prefer  voluntary 
iubfcriptions,  to  taxes,  in  railing  the  fums  necef- 
fary  for  the  lupport  of  the  Poor,  and  all  the  expe 
rience  I  have  had  in  thefe  matters  has  tended  to 
confirm  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  always  had  of 
their  Superior  utility. — Not  only  day-labourers  and 
domeftic  fervants,  but  their  young  children,  and  all 
the  children  of  the  nobility  and  other  inhabitants 
of  Munich,  and  even  the  non-commiiiioned  officers 
and  private  foidiers  of  the  regiments  in  garrifon  in 
that  city,  were  invited  to  contribute  to  the  fupport 
of  the  inftitution  for  the  Poor  ;  and  there  are  very 
lew  indeed  of  any  age  or  condition  (paupers  only 
excepted)  whofe  names  are  not  to  be  found  on  the 
lifts  of  fubfcribers. 

The 
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The  fubfcriptions  at  Munich  are  by  families,  as 
has  ellewhere  been  obferved  ;  and  this  method  I 
would  recommend  in  the  cafe  under  confideration, 
and  in   all  others. — The  head  of  the  family  takes 
the  trouble  to  collect  all  the  fums  fubfcribed  upon 
his  family  lift,  and  to  pay  them  into  the  hands  of 
thofe  who  (on  the  part  of  the  infdtution)  are  fent 
round  on  the  firft  Sunday  morning  of  every  month 
to  receive  them  ;  but  the  names  of  all  the  iriclivid.- 
uals  who  compofe  the  family  are  entered  on  the 
lift  at  full  length,  with  the  fum  each   contributes. 
Two  lifts  of  the  fame  tenor  muft  be  made  out 
for  each  family  ;  one  of  which  muft  be  kept  by  the 
head  of  the  family  for  his  information  and  direc 
tion,  and  the  other  fent  in  to  thofe  who  have  the 
general  direction  of  the  Eftablifhment. 

Thefe  fubfcription-lifts  fliould  be  printed  ;  and 
they  ihould  be  carried  round  and  left  with  the. 
heads  of  families,  either  by  the  perfon  himfelf  who 
undertakes  to  form  the  Eftablifhment,  (which  will 
always  be  beft)  or  at  leaft  by  his  fteward,  or  fome 
other  perfon  of  fome  confequence  belonging  to  his 
houfehold. — Forms  or  models  for  thefe  lifts  may 
be  feen  in  the  Appendix. 

When  thefe  lifts  are  returned,  the  perfon  who 
has  undertaken  to  'form  the  Eftablifhment  will  fee 
what  pecuniary  affiftance  he  is  to  expect  ;  and  he 
will  cither  arrange  his  plan,  or  determine  the  fum 
he  may  think  proper  to  contribute  himfelf,  accord 
ing  to  that  amount.— He  will  likcwife  confider  how 
far  it  will  be  poilible  and  advif cable  to  connect  his 
fcheme  with  any  Eftablifliment  for  the  relief  of  the 
Poor  already  exifting  ;  or  to  act  in  concert  with 

thofe 
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thofe  in  whofe  hands  the  management  of  the  Poor 
Is  veiled  by  the  laws.— Thefe  circumftances  are  all 
important  ;  and  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  cir- 
rying  the  propofcd  fcheme  into  execution  muft,  in 
a  great  meafure,  be  determined  by  them.  Noth 
ing,  however,  can  prevent  the  undertaking  from 
being  finally  fuccefsful,  provided  the  means  ufed 
for  making  it  fo  are  adopted  with  caution,  and 
purfued  with  perfeveraiice. 

However  adverfe  thofe  may  b£  to  the  fcheme, 
who,  were  they  well  difpofed,  could  moft  cffcc- 
tually  contribute  to  its  fuccefs — yet  no  opposition 
which  can  be  given  to  it  by  inter  eft  ed  perfs >:.*.> — 
fuch  as  find-means  to  derive  profit  to  themfelves 
in  the  adrniniftration  of  the  affairs  of  tlie  Poor  ; — 
no  oppoiition,  I  fay,  from  fuch  pcrfons,  (und  none 
furely  but  thefe  can  ever  be  defirous  of  oppofing 
it)  can  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  a  meafure  fo  evi 
dently  calculated  to  increafe  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  the  Poor,  and  to  promote  the  gen 
eral  good  of  fociety. 

If  the  overfeers  of  the  Poor,  and  other  parlfli 
officers,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  principal  in 
habitants,  could  be  made  to  enter  warmly  into  the 
fcheme,  it  might,  and  certainly  would,  in  many 
cafes,  be  poliible,  even  without  any  new  laws  or 
acls  of  parliament  being  neceffary  to  authorize  the 
undertaking,  to  fubftitute  the  arrangements  pro- 
pofed  iii  the  place  of  the  old  method  of  providing 
for  the  Poor  ; — abolifhing  entirely,  or  in  fo  far  as 
It  fliould  be  found  neceffary, — the  old  fyftem,  and 
carrying  the  fcheme  propofed  into  execution  as  a 
general  nmfwe. 

In 
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In  all  cafes  where  this  can  be  effected,  it  ought 
certainly  to  be  preferred  to  any  private  or  lefs 
general  inflitution  ;  and  individuals,  who,  by  their 
exertions,  are  inftrumental  in  bringing  about  fo 
ufeful  a  change,  will  render  a  very  effential  fervice 
to  fociety  : — But  even  in  cafes  where  it  would  not 
be  poffible  to  carry  the  fcheme  propofed  into  exe 
cution  in  its  fullefl  extent,  much  good  may  be 
done  by  individuals  in  affluent  circumftances  to  the 
Poor,  by  forming  private  Eftablifhments  for  feeding 
them  and  giving  them  employment. 

Much  relief  may  likewife  be  afforded  them  by 
laying  in  a  large  flock  of  fuel,  purchafed  when  it 
is  cheap,  and  retailing  it  out  to  them  in  fmall  quan 
tities,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  at  the  prime  coft. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  how  much  the  Poor  of 
Munich  have  been  benefited  by  the  Eftablifhment 
of  the  Wood-magazine,  from  whence  they  are  fur- 
nifhed  in  winter,  during  the  fevere  frofts,  with  fire 
wood  at  the  price  it  coils  when  purchafed  in  fum- 
mer,  in  large  quantities,  and  at  the  cheapeft  rate. 
And  this  arrangement  may  eafily  be  adopted  in  all 
countries,  and  by  private  individuals  as  well  as  by 
communities.  Stores  may  likewife  be  laid  in  of 
potatoes,  peas,  beans,  and  other  articles  of  food, 
to  be  di&ributed  to  the  Poor  in  like  manner,  in 
fmall  quantities,  and  at  low  prices  ;  which  will  be 
a  great  relief  to  them  in  times  of  fcarcity.  It  will 
hardly  be  neceffary  for  me  to  obferve,  that  in  ad- 
miniftering  this  kind  of  relief  to  thePoor,it  will  often 
be  neceffary  to  take  precautions,  to  prevent  abufes. 

Another  way  in  which  private^  individuals  may 

greatly  aflift  the  Poor,  is,  by  Qiewing  them  how 

B  b  they 
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they  muy  make  themfelve-s  more  comfortable  in 
their  dwellings. 

Nothing  is  more  perfectly  miferable  and  comfort- 
lefs  than  the  domeftic  arrangement  of  poor  families 
in  general ;  they  feem  to  have  no  idea  whatever  of 
order  or  economy  in  any  thing  ;  and  every  thing 
about  them  is  dreary,  fad,  and  neglected,  in  the 
extreme.  A  little  attention  to  order  and  arrange 
ment  would  contribute  greatly  to  their  comfort  and 
convenience,  and  alfo  to  economy.  They  ought 
in  particular  to  be  fhewn  how  to  keep  their  habita 
tions  warm  in  winter,  and  to  economife  fuel,  as  well 
in  heating  their  rooms,  as  in  cooking,  walhing,  &c. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed  what  the  wafle  of  fuel 
really  is,  in  the  various  proceffes  in  which  it  is  em 
ployed  in  the  economy  of  human  life  ;  and  in  no 
cafe  is  this  wafte  greater  than  in  the  domeflic 
management  of  the  Poor.  Their  fire-places  are  in 
general  conftruded  upon  the  moft  wretched  princi 
ples  ;  and  the  fuel  they  confume  in  them,  inftead  of 
heating  their  rooms,  not  unfrequently  renders  them 
really  colder,  and  more  uncomfortable,  by  caiifing 
ftrong  currents  of  cold  air  to  flow  in  from  all  the 
doors  and  windows  to  the  chimney.  This  imper 
fection  of  their  fire-places  maybe  effectually  reme 
died, — thefe  currents  of  cold  air  prevented,— above 
half  their  fuel  faved, — and  their  dwellings  made  in 
finitely  more  comfortable,  merely  by  diminiming 
their  fire-places,  and  the  throats  of  their  chimnies  juft 
above  the  mantle-piece  ;  which  may  be  done  at  a 
very  trifling  expenfe,  with  a  few  bricks,  or  ftones, 
and  a  little  mortar,by  the  moft  ordinary  bricklayer. 
And  with  regard  to  the  expenfe  of  fuel  for  cook 
ing, 
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Jng,  fo  limple  a  contrivance  as  an  earthen  pot,  broad 
at*  top,  for  receiving  a  ftew-pan,  or  kettle,  and 
narrow  at  bottom,  with  holes  through  its  fides  near 
the  bottom,  for  letting  in  air  under  a  fmall  circular 
iron  grate,  and  other  fmall  holes  near  the  top  for 
letting  out  the  fmoke,  may  be  introduced  with 
great  advantage.  By  making  ufe  of  this  little 
portable  furnace,  (which  is  equally  well  adapted  to 
burn  wood  or  coals) — one  eighth  part  of  the  fuel 
will  be  fufficient  for  cooking,  which  would  be  re 
quired  were  the  kettle  to  be  boiled  over  an  open 
fire. — To  ftrengthen  this  portable  furnace,  it  may 
be  hooped  with  iron  hoops,  or  bound  round  with 
ftrong  iron  wire  : — £>ut  I  forget  that  I  am  antici 
pating  the  fubjecl  of  a -future  EfTay, 

Much  good  may  alfo  be  done  to  the  Poor  by  teach 
ing  them  how  to  prepare  various  kinds  of  cheap 
and  wholefome  food,  and  to  render  them  favoury 
and  palatable. — The  art  of  cookery,  notwithftand- 
ing  its  infinite  importance  to  mankind,  has  hitherto 
been  little  ftudied  ;  and  among  the  more  indigent 
clafles  of  fociety,  where  it  is  moft  neceffary  to  cul 
tivate  it,  it  feems  to  have  been  moft  neglected. — 
No  prefent  that  could  be  made  to  a  poor  family 
could  be  of  more  effential  fervice  to  them  than  a  thin, 
light  ftew-pan,  with  its  cover,  made  of  wrought,  or 
caft  iron,  and  fitted  to  a  portable  furnace,  or  clofe 
fire-place,  conflrucled  to  fave  fuel  ;  with  two  or 
three  approved  receipts  for  making  nouriming  and 
favoury  foups  and  broths  at  a  fmall  expenfe. 

Such  a  prefent  might  alone  be  fufficient  to  re 
lieve  a  poor  family  from  all  their  diftrefies,  and 
make  them  permanently  comfortable  ;  for  the  ex- 

penfes 
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penfes  of  a  poor  family  for  food  might,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  in  moft  cafes  be  diminifhed  one  half  by 
a  proper  attention  to  cookery,  and  to  the  economy 
of  fuel  ;  and  the  change  in  the  circumftances  of 
fuch  a  family,  which  would  be  produced  by  redu 
cing  their  expenfes  for  food  to  one  half  what  it  was 
before,  is  eafier  to  be  conceived  than  defcribed. 

It  would  hardly  fail  to  re-animate  the  courage  of 
the  moft  defponding,— to  cheer  their  drooping 
fpirits,  and  flimulate  them  to  frefh  exertions  in  the 
purfuits  of  ufeful  induftry. 

As  the  only  effectual  means  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  fufferings  of  the  Poor  is  the  introduction  of  a 
fpirit  of  induftry  among  them,  individuals  mould 
never  lofe  fight  of  that  great  and  important  object, 
in  all  the  meafures  they  may  adopt  to  relieve  them. 
• — But  in  endeavouring  to  make  the  Poor  induftri-r 
ous,  the  utmoft  caution  will  be  neceffary  to  prevent 
their  being  difgufted.: — Their  minds  are  commonly 
in  a  ftate  of  great  irritation,  the  natural  confe^ 
quence  of  their  fufferings,  and  of  their  hopelefs  fit- 
nation  ;  and  their  fufpicions  of  every  body  about 
them,  and  particularly  of  thofe  who  are  fet  over 
them,  are  fo  deeply  rooted,  that  it  is  fometimes  ex^ 
tremely  difficult  to  foothe  and  calm  the  agitation  of 
their  minds,  and  gain  their  confidence. — This  can 
be  fooneft  and  moft  effectually  done  by  kind,  gentle 
ufage  ;  and  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  no  other 
means  fhould  ever  be  ufed,  except  it  be  with  fuch 
hardened  and  incorrigible  wretches  as  are  not  to 
be  reclaimed  by  any  means  ;  but  of  theie,  I  believe, 
there  are  very  few  indeed.— I  have  never  yet 
found  one,  in  all  the  courfe  of  my  experience  ift 
taking  care  of  the  Poor. 
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We  have  fometimes  been  obliged  to  threaten 
the  moft  idle  and  profligate  with  the  houfe  of  cor- 
reftion  ;  but  thefe  threats,  added  to  the  fear  of 
being  baniihed  from  the  Houfe  of  Induftry,  which 
has  always  been  held  up  and  confidered  as  the 
greatefl  pumfhment,have  commonly  been  fufficient 
for  keeping  the  unruly  in  order. 

If  the  force  of  example  is  irrefiftible  in  debauch 
ing  men's  minds,  and  leading  them  into  profligate 
and  vicious  courfes,  it  is  not  lefs  fb  in  reclaiming 
them,  and  rendering  them  orderly,  docile,  and  in- 
duftrious  ;  and  hence  the  infinite  importance  of 
collecting  the  Poor  together  in  Public  Eftablifh- 
ments,  where  every  thing  about  them  is  animated 
by  unaffected  cheerfulnefs,  and  by  that  pleaiing 
gaiety,  and  air  of  content  and  fatisfa&io'n,  which 
always  enliven  the  bufy  fcenes  of  ufeful  induftry. 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  pofTible  for  any 
perfon  to  be  idle  in  the  Houfe  of  Induftry  at  Mu 
nich.  I  never  faw  any  one  idle,  often  as  I  have 
paffed  through  the  working-rooms;  nor  did  I  ever 
fee  any  one  to  whom  the  employments  of  induftry 
feemed  to  be  painful  or  irkfome, 

Thofe  who  are  collected  together  in  the  public 
rooms  deftined  for  the  reception  and  accommoda 
tion  of  the  Poor  in  the  day  time,  will  not  need  to 
be  forced,  nor  even  urged  to  work  ; — -if  there  are 
in  the  room  feveral  perfons  who  are  bufily  em 
ployed  in  the  cheerful  occupations  of  induftry,  and 
if  implements  and  materials  for  working  are  at 
land,  all  the  others  prefent  will  not  fail  to  be  foon 
drawn  into  the  vortex,  and  joining  with  alacrity  in 
the  active  fcence,  their  diflike  to  labour  will  be  for 
gotten., 
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gotten,  and  they  will  become  by  habit  truly  and 
permanently  induftrious. 

Such  is  the  irrefiftible  power  of  example  !— » 
Jhofe  who  know  how  to  manage  this  mighty  en 
gine,  and  have  opportunities  of  employing  it  with 
effect,  may  produce  the  moft  miraculous  changes, 
in  the  manners,  difpofition,  and  character,  even  of 
whole  nations, 

In  furnifhing  raw  materials  to  the  Poor  to.  work, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  ufe  many  precautions  to  pre 
vent  frauds  and  abufes,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the 
Poor,  who  are  often  but  too  much  difpofed  to 
cheat  and  deceive  whenever  they  find  opporttu 
nities,  but  alfo  on  the  part  of  thofe  employed  in 
the  details  of  this  bufinefs  : — -but  the  fullefl  in 
formation  haying  already  been  given  in  my  Firft 
Eifay,  of  ail  the  various  precautions  it;  had  been 
found  neceffary  to  take  for  the  purpofes  in  queftion 
in  the  Houfe  of  Induftry  at  Munich,  it  is  not 
neceffary  for  rr\e  to  enlarge  upon  the  fubject  in  this 
place,  or  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  faid  upon 
it  elfewhere. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  good  and 
wholefome  food  for  feeding  the  Poor  may  be  pre 
pared  in  a  public  kitchen,  at  a  cheap  rate,  I  muft 
refer  my  reader  to  my  Effay  on  Food  \  where 
he  will  find  all  the  information  on  that  fubjecl: 
which  he  can  require* — In  my  Effay  on  Clothing, 
he  will  fee  how  good  and  comfortable  clothing 
may  be  furnifhed  to  the  Poor  at  a  very  moderate 
cxpenfe  ;  and  in  that  on  the  Management  of 
Heat,  he  will  find  particular  directions  for  the  Poor 
for  faving  fuel. 

I  cannot 
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I  cannot  frnifh  this  Effay,  without  taking  notice 
of  a  difficulty  which  will  frequently  occur  in  giving 
employment  to  the  Poor,  that  of  difpofing  to  ad 
vantage  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  :— This  is 
in  all  cafes  a  very  important  object ;  and  too  much 
attention  cannot  be  paid  to  it. — A  fpirit  of  induury 
cannot  be  kept  up  but  by  making  it  advantageous 
to  individuals  to  be  induilrious  ;  but  where  the 
wages  which  the  labourer  has  a  right  to  expect 
are  refufed,  it  will  not  be  poffible  to  prevent  his 
being  difcouraged  and  difgufted, — He  may  perhaps 
be  forced  for  a  certain  time  to  work  for  fniall 
wages,  to  prevent  ftarving,  if  he  has  not  the  re- 
foiirce  of  throwing  himfdf  upon  the  parifli,  which 
he  moft  probably  would  prefer  doing,  mould  it  be 
in  his  option  ;  but  he  will  infallibly  conceive  fuch 
a  thorough  diilike  to  labour,  that  he  will  become 
idle  and  vicious,  and  a  permanent  and  heavy  burden 
on  the  public. 

If  "  a  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  he  is  pe 
culiarly  fo,  where  that  labourer  is  a  poor  perfon, 
who,  with  all  his  exertions,  can  barely  procure  the 
firft  necefiaries  of  life  ;  and  whofe  hard  lot  renders 
him  an  object  of  pity  and  companion. 

The  deplorable  fituation  of  a  poor  family,  ft  rug-*, 
gling  with  poverty  and  want,  deprived  of  all  the 
comforts  and  epnveniencies  of  life — deprived  even 
of  hope  ;  and  fuffering  at  the  fame  time  from  hun 
ger,  difeafe^  and  mortifying  and  cruel  difappoint- 
Hient,  is  feldom  confidered  with  that  attention 
which  it  deferves,  by  thofe  who  have  never  felt 
thefe  diftreffes,  and  who  are  not  in  danger  of  being 
cxpofed  to  them/  My  reader  muft  pardon  me, 

if 
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if  I  frequently  recal  his  attention  to  thefe  fcenes 
of  mifery  and  wretchednefs.  He  muft  be  made  ac 
quainted  with  the  real  fituation  of  the  Poor — with 
the  extent  and  magnitude  of  their  misfortunes  and 
fufferings,  before  it  can  be  expelled  that  he  mould 
enter  warmly  into  n^eafures  calculated  for  their 
relief. 

In  forming  Eftablifhments,  public  or  private,  for 
giving  employment  to  the  Poor,  it  will  always  be 
indifpenfably  neceffary  to  make  fuch  arrangements 
as  will  fecure  to  them  a  fair  price  for  all  the  la 
bour  they  perform.  They  mould  not  be  over-paid? 
for  that  would  be  opening  a  door  for  abufe  ; — but 
they  ought  to  be  generoufly  paid  for  their  work ; 
and,  above  all,  they  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to 
be  idle  for  the  want  of  employment.  The  kind  of 
employment  it  may  be  proper  to  give  them  will  de* 
pend  much  on  local  circurnftances.  It  will  depend 
on  the  habits  of  the  Popr  j — the  kinds  of  work 
they  are  acquainted  with  ; — and  the  facility  with 
which  the  articles  they  can  manufacture  may  be 
<lifpofed  of  at  a  good  price. 

In  very  extenfive  Eftablifliments,  there  will  be 
little  difficulty  in  finding  ufeful  employment  for 
the  Poor  ;  for  where  the  number  of  perfons  to  be 
employed  is  very  great,  a  great  variety  of  different 
manufactures  may  be  carried  on  with  advantage, 
and  all  the  articles  manufactured,  or  prepared  to 
be  employed  in  manufactures,  may  be  turned  to  a 
good  account. 

In  a  fmall  Eftablifhment,  circumfcribed  and  con 
fined  to  thq  limits  of  a  fingle  village  or  parim,  it 
might  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  a  good  market 

for 
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for  the  yarn  fpun  by  the  Poor  ;  but  in  a  general 
Eftablifhment,  extending  over  a  whole  county,  or 
large  city,  as  the  quantity  of  yarn  fpun  by  all  the 
Poor  within  the  exteniive  limits  of  the  inflitution 
will  be  fufficient  to  employ  conflantly  a  number  of 
weavers  of  different  kinds  of  doth  and  ftuff,the  mar 
ket  for  all  the  various  kinds  of  yarn  the  Poor  may 
fpin  will  always  be  certain.  The  fame  reafoning  will 
hold  with  regard  to  various  other  articles  ufed  in 
great  manufactories,  upon  which  the  Poor  might 
foe  very  ufefully  employed  ;  and  hence  the  great 
advantage  of  making  Eftablifhments  for  giving  em 
ployment  to  the  Poor  as  exteniive  as  poflible.  It 
is  what  1  have  often  infifted  on,  and  wl*at  I  can 
not  too  ftrongly  recommend  to  all  thpfe  who  en 
gage  in  forming  fuch  Eftablifliments. 

Although  I  certainly  fhould  not  propofe  to  bring 
together,  under  one  roof,  all  the  Poor  of  a  whole 
kingdom,  as,  by  the  infcription  over  the  entrance 
into  a  vaft  hofpital  began,  but  not  finifhed,  at  Na 
ples,  it  would  appear  was  once  the  intention  of  the 
government  in  that  country  ;  yet  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  an  inftitution  for  giving  employment  to 
the  Poor  can  hardly  be  too  extenfive. 

But  to  return  to  the  fubjed  to  which  this  Chap 
ter  was  more  particularly  appropriated,  the  relief 
that  may  be  afforded  by  private  individuals  to  the 
Poor  in  their  neighbourhood  ;  in  cafe  it  fliould  not 
be  poilible. to  get  over  all  the  difficulties  that  may 
be  in  the  way  to  prevent  the  forming  of  a  general 
Eftablimment  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poor,  individ 
uals  muft  content  themfelves  with  making  fucli 
private  arrangements  for  that  purpofe  as  they  may 
C  c  te 
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be  able,  with  fuch  ajjlftance  as  they  can  command,  to 
carry  into  execution. 

The  molt  fimple,  and  leaft  expenfive  mcafurc 
that  can  be  adopted  for  the  afllftance  of  the  Poor, 
will  be  that  of  furntihmg  them  with  raw  materials 
for  working.  Flax,  hemp  or  wool,  for  inftance,  for 
fpinning  ;  and  paying  them  in  money,  at  the  mar 
ket  price,  for  the  yarn  fpun.  This  yarn  may  af 
terwards  be  fent  to  weavers  to  be  manufactured 
into  cloth,  or  may  be  fent  to  fome  good  market  and 
fold.  The  details  of  thefe  mercantile  tranfactions 
will  be  neither  complicated  nor  troublefome,  and 
might  eafily  be  managed  by  a  fteward  or  houfe- 
keeper ;  particularly  if  the  printed  tickets,  and 
tables,  I  have  fo  often  had  occafion  to  recommend, 
are  ufed. 

The  flax,  hemp,  or  wool,  as  foon  as'  it  is  pur- 
chafed,  fliould  be  weighed  out  into  bundles  of  one 
or  two  pounds  each,  and  lodged  in  a  ftorc-room  ; 
and  when  one  of  thefe  bundles  is  delivered  out  to 
a  poor  perfon  to  be  fpun,  it  mould  be  accompanied 
with  a  printed  fpin-ticket,  and  entered  in  a  table  to 
be  kept  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  when  it  is  returned 
fpun,  an  abilracl  of  the  fpin-ticket,  with  the  name 
of  the  fpinner,  or  the  fpin-ticket  itlelf,  mould  be 
Ipound  up  with  the  bundle  of  yarn,  in  order  that 
any  frauds  committed  by  the  fpinner,  in  reeling,  or 
in  any  other  way,  which  may  be  difcovered  upon 
winding  off  the  yarn,  may  be  brought  home  to  the 
perfon  who  committed  them.  When  it  is  known 
that  fuch  effectual  precautions  to  detect  frauds  are 
ufed,  no  farther  attempts  will  be  made  to  defraud  ; 
and  a  moil  important  point  indeed  will  be  gained, 
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and  one  which  will  moft  powerfully  tend  to  mend 
the  morals  of  the  Poor,  and  reftore  peace  to  their 
minds.  When,  by  rendering  it  evidently  impoffible 
for  them  to  efcape  detection,  they  are  brought  to 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  cheating  and  deceiving;  they 
will  then  be  capable  of  application,  and  of  enjoying 
real  happinefs,  and,  with  open  and  placid  counte 
nances,  will  look  every  one  full  in  the  face  who  ac- 
cofts  them  :  but  as  long  as  they  are  under  the  influ 
ence  of  temptation- — as  long  as  their  minds  are  de 
graded  by  confcious  guilt,  and  continually  agitated 
by  fchemes  of  profecuting  their  fraudulent  practi 
ces,  they  are  as  incapable  of  enjoying  peace  or  con 
tentment,  as  they  are  of  being  ufeful  members  of 
fociety. 

Hence  the  extreme  cruelty  of  an  ill-judged  ap 
pearance  of  confidence,  or  carelefs  neglect  of  precau 
tions,  in  regard  to  thofe  employed  in  places  of  truft, 
who  may  be  expofed  to  temptations  to  defraud. 

That  prayer,  which  cannot  be  enough  admired, 
or  too  often  repeated,  "  LEAD  us  NOT  INTO 
*6  TEMPTATION,"  was  certainly  dictated  by  infi 
nite  wifdom  and  goodnefs ;  and  it  mould  ever  be 
borne  in  mind  by  thofe  who  are  placed  in  ftations 
of  power  and  authority,  and  whofe  meafures  rnuft 
neceflarily  have  much  influence  on  the  happinefs  or 
mifery  of  great  numbers  of  people. 

Honeft  men  may  be  found  in  all  countries  ;  but 
I  am  forry  to  fay,  that  the  refult  of  all  my  expe 
rience  and  obfervation  has  tended  invariably  to 
prove,  (what  has  often  been  remarked)  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  keep  thofe  honeft  who  arc  ex 
pofed  to  continual  and  great  temptations. 

There 
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There  is,  however,  one  moft  effectual  way,  not 
only  of  keeping  thofe  honeft  who  are  fo  already, 
but  alfo  of  making  thofe  honeft  who  are  not  fo  ; 
and  that  is,  by  taking  fuch  precautions  as  will  ren 
der  it  evidently  impofiible  for  thofe  who  commit 
frauds  to  efcape  detection  and  punifhment  :  and 
thefe  precautions  are  never  impoflible,  and  feldorri 
difficult ;  and  with  a  little  addrefs,  they  may  always 
be  fo  taken  as  to  be  in  nowife  oflenflve  to  thole 
who  are  the  objects  of  them. 

It  is  evident  that  the  maxims  and  mcafures  hero 
recommended  are  not  applicable  merely  to  the 
Poor,  but  alfo,  and  more  efpecially,  to  thofe  who 
may  be  employed  in  the  details  of  relieving  them. 

But  to  return  once  more  to  the  fubject  more 
immediately  under  confideration. — If  individuals 
mould  extend  their  liberality  fo  far  as  to  eftablifh 
public  kitchens  for  feeding  the  Poor,  (which  is  a 
meafure  I  cannot  too  often,  or  too  forcibly  recom 
mend)  it  would  be  a  great  pity  not  to  go  one  eafy 
ftep  further,  and  fit  up  a  few  rooms  adjoining  to 
the  kitchen,  where  the  Poor  may  be  permitted  to 
afTemble  to  work  for  their  own  emoluments,  and 
where  fchools  for  inftructing  the  children  of  the 
Poor  in  working,  and  in  reading  and  writing,  may 
be  eftablilhed.  Neither  the  fitting  up,  or  warm 
ing  and  lighting  of  thefe  rooms,  will  be  attended 
with  any  confiderable  expenfe  ;  while  the  advan 
tages  which  will  be  derived  from  fuch  an  Eftablifh- 
ment  for  encouraging  induftry,  and  contributing 
to  the  comfort  of  the  Poor,  will  be  moft  import 
ant  ;  and  from  their  peculiar  nature,  and  tendency, 
will  be  moft  highly  interefting  to  every  benevolent 
mind. 

END   OF   TH£    SECONP    ESS^Y. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

IT  is  a  common  faying,  that  neceffity  is  the  mo 
ther  of  invention ;  and  nothing  is  more  ftriftly 
or  more  generally  true.  It  may  even  be  mown, 
that  moft  of  the  fucceilive  improvements  in  the 
affairs  of  men  in  a  ftate  of  civil  fociety,  of  which  we 
have  any  authentic  records,  have  been  made  under 
the  preflure  of  neceffity  ;  and  it  is  no  fmall  confola- 
tion,  in  times  of  general  alarm,  to  reflect  upon  the 
probability  that,  upon  fuch  occafions,  ufeful  dif- 
coveries  will  refult  from  the  united  exertions  of 
thofe  who,  either  from  motives  of  fear,  or  fenti- 
ments  of  benevolence,  labour  to  avert  the  impend 
ing  evil. 

The  alarm  in  this  country  at  the  prefent  period,* 
on  account  of  the  high  price  of  corn,  and  the  dan 
ger  of  a  fcarcity,  has  turned  the  attention  of  the 
Public  to  a  very  important  fubjeft,  the  inveftigation 
of  the  fcience  of  nutrition ; — a  fubjed  fo  curious  in 
itfelf,  and  fo  highly  interefting  to  mankind,  that  it 
feems  truly  aftonifhing  it  mould  have  been  fo  long 
neglected ; — but  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now 
taken  up,  both  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  there  is  great  reafon  to 
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hope  that  it  will  receive  a  thorough  fcicntific 
examination .;  and  if  this  fliould  be  the  cafe,  I  will 
venture  to  predict,  that  the  important  difcoveries, 
and  improvements,  which  muft  refult  from  thefe 
inquiries,  will  render  the  alarms  which  gave  rife 
to  them  forever  famous  in  the  annals  of  civil 
focietyv 
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Great  Importance  of  the  Subjecl  under  'Eonfideration. 
~>—  Probability  that  Water  acls  a  much  more  im 
portant  Part  in  Nutrition  than  haz  hitherto  been 
generally  imagined,—  Surprifingly  fmall  Quantity 
of  f  olid  Food  neccffary,  when  properly  prepared, 
for  all  the  Purpofes  of  Nutrition.  —  Great  Im 
portance  of  the  Art  of  Cookery.  —  Barley  remark 
ably  nutritive  when  properly  prepared.  —  The  Im 
portance  of  culinary  Procejfes  far  preparing  Food 
Jhewn  from  the  known  Utility  of  a  Practice  com 
mon  in  fome  Parts  of  Germany  of  cooking  for 
Cattle?  —  Difficulty  of  introducing  a  Change  of 
Cookery  into  common  Ufe.—  -Means  that  may  be  em« 
ployed  for  that  Purpofe. 


is,  perhaps,  no  operation  of  Nature, 
which  falls  under  the  cognizance  of  our  fenfes, 
more  furprifing,  or  more  curious,  than  the  nourifh- 
ment  and  growth  of  plants,  and  animals  ;  and  there 
is  certainly  no  fubjeft  of  investigation  more  intereft- 
ing  to  mankind.  —  As  providing  fubfiftence  is,  and 
ever  muft  be,  an  object  of  the  firft  concern  in  all 
countries,  any  difcovery  or  improvement  by  which 
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the  procuring  of  good  and  wholefome  food  can  be 
facilitated,  muft  contribute  very  powerfully  to  in- 
creafe  the  comforts,  and  promote  the  happinefs  of 
fociety. 

That  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  fcience  of 
nutrition  is  ftill  very  imperfect,  is  certain  ;  but,  I 
think,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  we  are  upon 
the  eve  of  fome  very  important  difcoveries  relative 
to  that  myfterious  operation. 

Since  it  has  been  known  that  Water  is  not  a 
fimple  element,  but  a  compound,  and  capable  of 
being  decompofed,  much  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  many  operations  of  nature  which  formerly 
were  wrapped  up  in  obfcurity.  In  vegetation,  for 
inftance,  it  has  been  rendered  extremely  probable, 
that  water  acts  a  much  more  important  part  than 
was  formerly  affigned  to  it  by  philofophers. — 
That  it  ferves  not  merely  as  the  vehicle  of  nou- 
rimment,  but  conftitutes  at  leaft  one  part,  and 
probably  an  effential  part,  of  the  Food  of  plants. — 
That  it  is  decompofed  by  them,  and  contributes 
materially  to  their  growth  ; — and  that  manures  ferve 
rather  to  prepare  the  water  for  decompoiition,  than 
to  form  of  themfelves — fubftantially,  and  directly— • 
the  nourifhment  of  the  vegetables. 

Now,  a  very  clear  analogy  may  be  traced, 
between  the  vegetation  and  growth  of  plants,  and 
the  digeilion  and  nourimment  of  animals  ;  and  as 
water  is  indifpenfably  necefiary  in  both  procefles, 
and  as  in  one  of  them,  (vegetation)  it  appears 
evidently  to  ferve  as  Food', — why  mould  we  not 
iiippofe  it  may  ferve  as  food  in  the  other  ? — There 

is, 
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is,  in  my  opinion,  abundant  reafon  to  fufpect  that 
this  is  really  the  cafe  ;  and  I  fhall  now  briefly  ftate 
the  grounds  upon  which  this  opinion  is  founded. — 
Having  been  engaged  for  a  coniiderable  length  of 
time  in  providing  Food  for  the  Poor  at  Munich, 
I  was  naturally  led,  as  Well  by  curioiity  as  motives 
of  economy,  to  make  a  great  variety  of  experi 
ments  upon  that  fubjecl: ;  and  I  had  not  proceeded 
far  in  my  operations,  before  I  began  to  perceive 
that  they  were  very  important ; — even  much  more 
fo  than  I  had  imagined. 

The  difference  in  the  apparent  goodnefs,  or  the 
palatablenefs,  and  apparent  nutritioufnefs  of  the 
fame  kinds  of  Food,  when  prepared  or  cooked  in 
different  ways,  ftruck  me  very  forcibly ;  and  I 
conftantly  found  that  the  richnefs  or  quality  of  a 
foup  depended  more  upon  a  proper  choice  of  the 
ingredients,  and  a  proper  management  of  the  fire 
in  the  combination  of  thofe  ingredients,  than  upon 
the  quantity  of  folid  nutritious  matter  employed ;- — 
much  more  upon  the  art  and  fkill  of  the  cook, 
than  upon  the  amount  of  the  fums  laid  out  in  the 
market. 

I  found  likewife,  that  the  nutritioufnefs  of  a 
foup,  or  its  power  of  fatisfying  hunger,  and  afford 
ing  nourifhment,  appeared  always  to  be  in  propor 
tion  to  its  apparent  richnefs  or  palatablenefs. 

But  what  furprifed  me  not  a  little,  was  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  very  fmall  quantity  of  folid  Food, 
which,  when  properly  prepared,  will  fuffice  to 
fatisfy  hunger,  and  fupport  life  and  health ;  and 
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the  very  trifling  expenfe  at  which  the  ftotlteft 
and  moft  laborious  man  may,  ki  any  country,  be 
fed. 

After  an  experience  of  more  than  five  years  in 
feeding  the  Poor  at  Munich*  during  which  time 
every  experiment  was  made  that  could  be  devifed, 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  articles 
ufed  as  Food,  but  alfo  in  refpecl:  to  their  different 
combinations  and  proportions  $  and  to  the  various 
ways  in  which  they  could  be  prepared  or  cooked  ; 
it  was  found  that  the  cheapeft^  moft  favoury?  and 
moft  nouri/hing  Food  that  could  be  provided,  was 
a  foup  compofed  of  pearl  barley ',  pcafe,  potatoes, 
cuttings  of  fine  \vhcatcn  bread^  vinegar — -fait  and 
water,  in  certain  proportions* 

The  method  of  preparing  this  foup  is  as  follows  : 
The  water  and  the  pearl  barley  are  firft  put  togeth 
er  into  the  boiler  and  made  to  boil ;  the  peafe 
are  then  added,  and  the  boiling  is  continued  over 
a  gentle  fire  about  two  hours  j-^the  potatoes  are 
then  added,  (having  been  previoufly  peeled  with  a 
knife,  or  having  been  boiled,  in  order  to  their 
being  more  eafily  deprived  of  their  fkins)  and  the 
boiling  is  continued  for  about  one  hour  more, 
during  which  time  the  contents  of  the  boiler  are 
frequently  ftirred  about  with  a  large  wooden  fpoon 
or  ladle,  in  order  to  deftroy  the  texture  of  the 
potatoes,  and  to  reduce  the  foup  to  one  uniform 
inafs. — When  this  is  done,  the  vinegar  and  the 
fait  are  added  ;  and  laft  of  all,  at  the  moment  it  is 

to  be  ferved  up,  the  cuttings  of  bread. 

The 
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The  foup  fliould  never  be  fuffered  to  boil,  or 
even  ftand  long  before  it  is  ferved  up  after  the 
cuttings  of  bread  are  put  to  it.  It  will,  indeed, 
for  reafons  which  will  hereafter  be  explained,  be 
beft  never  to  put  the  cuttings  of  bread  into  the 
boiler  at  all,  but  (as  is  always  done  at  Munich) 
to  put  them  into  the  tubs  in  which  the  foup  is 
carried  from  the  kitchen  into  the  dining-hall ; 
pouring  the  foup  hot  from  the  boiler  upon  them, 
and  ftirring  the  whole  well  together  with  the  iron 
ladles  ufed  for  meafuring  out  the  foup  to  the  Poor 
in  the  hall. 

It  is  of  more  importance  than  can  well  be 
imagined,  that  this  bread,  which  is  mixed  with 
the  foup,  fliould  not  be  boiled.  It  is  likewife  of 
ufe  that  it  fliould  be  cut  as  fine  or  thin  as  poffible  j 
and  if  it  be  dry  and  hard,  it  will  be  fo  much  the 
better. 

The  bread  we  ufe  in  Munich  is  what  is  called 
femel  bread,  being  fmall  loaves,  weighing  from 
two  to  three  ounces  ;  and  as  we  receive  this  bread 
in  donations  from  the  bakers,  it  is  commonly  dry 
and  hard,  being  that  which,  not  being  fold  in  time, 
remains  on  hand,  and  becomes  ftale  and  unfale- 
able  ;  and  we  have  found  by  experience,  that  this 
hard  and  ftale  bread  anfwers  for  our  purpofe  much 
better  than  any  other,  for  it  renders  maftication 
neceffary  ;  andmafticationfeems  very  powerfully  to 
affift  in  promoting  digeftion  :  it  likewife  prolongs  the 
duration  of  the  enjoyment  of  eating  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance  indeed,  and  which  has  not  hitherto 

been  Efficiently  attended  to. 
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The  quantity  of  this  foup  furnifhed  to  each  per 
fon,    at  each  meal,  or  one  portion   of  it,   (the 
cuttings  of  bread  included)  is  juft  one  Bavarian 
pound  in  weight ;  and  as  the  Bavarian  pound  is  to 
the  pound  Avoirdupois  as  1,123842  to   i, — it  is 
equal  to  about  nineteen  ounces  and   nine-tenths 
Avoirdupois.     Now,  to  thofe  who  know  that  a  full 
pint  of  foup  weighs  no  more  than  about  fixteen 
ounces  Avoirdupois,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  at  the 
iirft  view,  appear  very  extraordinary  that  a  portion 
weighing  near  twenty  ounces,  and  confequently 
making  near  one  pint  and  a  quarter  of  this  rich, 
ftrong,  favoury  foup,  mould  be  found  fuificient  to 
fatisfy  the  hunger  of  a  grown  perfon ;  but  when 
the  matter  is  examined  narrowly,  and  properly 
analyzed,  and  it  is  found  that  the  whole  quantity  of 
folidfood  which  enters  into  the  compofition  of  one 
of  thefe  portions  of  foup,  does  not  amount  to 
quite  fix  ounces,  it  will  then  appear  to  be  aimoft 
Impoffible  that  this  allowance  mould  be  fufficient. 
That  it  is  quite  fufficient,  howevek  to  make  a 
good  meal  for  a  flrong  healthy  perfon,  has  been 
abundantly  proved  by  long  experience.     I  have 
even  found  that  a  foup  compofed  of  nearly  the 
fame  ingredients,  except  the  potatoes,  but  in  dif 
ferent  proportions,  was  fufficiently  nutritive,  and 
very  palatable,  in  which  only  zboMtfour  ounces  and 
three  quarters  of  folid  Food  entered  into  the  com 
pofition  of  a  portion  weighing  twenty  ounces. 

But  this  will  not  appear  incredible  to  thofe  who 
know,  that  one  fingle  fpoonful  of  falope,  weigh 
ing  lefs  than  one  quarter  of  an  ounce,  put  into  a 
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pint  of  boiling  water,  forms  the  thjckeft  and  mofl 
nourilhing  foup  that  can  be  taken  ;  and  that  the 
quantity  of  folid  matter  which  enters  into  the  com- 
pofition  of  another  very  nutritive  Food,  hartjhorn 
jelly,  is  not  much  more  confiderable. 

The  barley  in  my  foup,  feems  to  act  much  the 
fame  part  as  the  falope  in  this  famous  reftorative  ; 
and  no  fubftitute  that  I  could  ever  find  for  it, 
among  all  the  variety  of  corn  and  pulfe  of  the 
growth  of  Europe,  ever  produced  half  the  effect ; 
that  is  to  fay,  half  the  nourifhment  at  the  fame 
expenfe.  Barley  may  therefore  be  confidered  as 
the  rice  of  Great-Britain, 

It  requires,  it  is  true,  a  great  deal  of  boiling ;  but 
when  it  is  properly  managed,  it  thickens  a  vaft 
quantity  of  water ;  and,  as  I  fuppofe,  prepares  it 
for  decompofition.  It  alfo  gives  the  foup  into  which 
it  enters  as  an  ingredient,  a  degree  of  richnefs 
which  nothing  elfe  can  give.  It  has  little  or  no 
tafte  in  itfelf,  but  when  mixed  with  other  ingre 
dients  which  are  favoury,  it  renders  them  pecu 
liarly  grateful  to  the  palate.* 

It  is  a  maxim,  as  ancient,  I  believe,  as  the  time 
of  Hippocrates,  that  "  whatever  pleafes  the  palate 
"  nourijhes ;"  and  I  have  often  had  reafon  to  think 
it  perfectly  juft,  Could  it  be  clearly  afcertained 

and 


*  The  preparation  of  water  is,  in  many  cafes,  an  obje&  of  more 
importance  than  is  generally  imagined  ;  particularly  when  it  is  made 
ufc  of  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  agreeable  taftes.  In  making  punch, 
For  inftance,  if  the  water  ufed  be  previonfly  boiled  t\vo  or  three  hours 
with  a  handful  of  rice,  the  punch  made  of  it  will  be  incomparably 
tetter,  that  is  to  fay,  more  full  and  lufcious  upon  the  palate,  than 
when  the  water  is  not  prepared, 
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and  demonftrated,  it  would  tend  to  place  cookery 
in  a  much  more  refpeclable  fituation  among  the 
arts  than  it  now  holds. 

That  the  manner  in  which  Food  is  prepared  is  a 
matter  of  real  importance ;  and  that  the  water 
ufed  in  that  procefs  ads  a  much  more  important 
part  than  has  hitherto  been  generally  imagined,  is, 
I  think,  quite  evident ;  for,  it  feems  to  me  to  be 
impoffible,  upon  any  other  fuppofition,  to  account 
for  the  appearances.  If  the  very  fmall  quantity  of 
folid  Food  which  enters  into  the  compoiition  of  a 
portion  of  fome  very  nutritive  foup  were  to  be  pre 
pared  differently,  and  taken  under  fome  other 
form,  that  of  bread,  for  inftance  ;  fo  far  from  being 
fufficient  to  fatisfy  hunger,  and  afford  a  comfortable 
and  nutritive  meal,  a  perfon  would  abfolutely 
ftarve  upon  fuch  a  {lender  allowance  ;  and  no  great 
relief  would  be  derived  from  drinking  crude  water 
to  fill  up  the  void  in  the  ftomach. 

But  it  is  not  merely  from  an  obfervation  of  the 
apparent  effects  of  cookery  upon  thofe  articles 
which  are  ufed  as  Food  for  man,  that  we  are  led  to 
difcover  the  importance  of  thefe  culinary  proceffes. 
Their  utility  is  proved  in  a  manner  equally  con- 
clufive  and  fatisfaftory,  by  the  effects  which  have 
been  produced  by  employing  the  fame  procefs  in 
preparing  Food  for  brute  animals. 

It  is  well  known,  that  boiling  the  potatoes  with 
which  hogs  are  fed,  renders  them  much  more 
nutritive;  and  fince  the  introduction  of  the  new 
fyftem  of  feeding  horned  cattle,  that  of  keeping 
them  confined  in  the  Cables  all  the  year  round,  (a 

method 
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method  which  is  now  coming  faft  into  common 
ufe  in  many  parts  of  Germany)  great  improve 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  providing 
nourifhment  for  thofe  animals  ;  and  particularly  by 
preparing  their  Food,  by  operations  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  cookery ;  and  to  thefe  improvements  it  is  moft 
probably  owing,  that  ftall-f ceding  has,  in  that 
country,  been  fo  univerfally  fuccefsful. 

It  has  long  been  a  practice  in  Germany  for  thofe 
who  fatten  bullocks  for  the  butcher,  or  feed 
milch-cows,  to  give  them  frequently  what  is  called 
a  drank  or  drink  ;  which  is  a  kind  of  pottage,  pre 
pared  differently  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  different  feafons,  according  to  the 
greater  facility  with  which  one  or  other  of  the 
articles  occafionally  employed  in  the  compofition 
of  it  may  be  procured  ;  and  according  to  the  par 
ticular  fancies  of  individuals,  Many  feeders  make 
a  great  fecret  of  the  compofition  of  their  drinks^ 
and  fome  have,  to  my  knowledge,  carried  their 
refinement  fo  far  as  actually  to  mix  brandy  in  them, 
in  fmall  quantities  ;  and  pretend  to  have  found 
their  advantage  in  adding  this  coftly  ingredient. 
The  articles  moft  commonly  ufed  are,  bran, 
oatmeal,  brewers  grains,  mafhed  potatoes,  mafhed 
turnips,  rye  meal,  and  barley  meal,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  water ;  fometimes  two  or  three  or 
more  of  thefe  articles,  are  united  in  forming  a 
drink  ;  and  of  whatever  ingredients  the  drink  is 
compofed,  a  large  proportion  of  fait  is  always 
added  to  it. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  new  in  this  method 
of  feeding  cattle  with  liquid  mixtures,  but  the 
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manner  in  which  thefe  drinks  are  now  prepared  in 
Germany  is,  I  believe,  quite  new ;  and  fhows 
what  I  wifh  to  prove,  that  cooking  renders  Food 
really  more  nutritive. 

Thefe  drinks  were  formerly  given  cold,  but  it 
was  afterwards  difcovered  that  they  were  more 
nourifhing  when  given  warm  ;  and  of  late  their 
preparation  is,  in  many  places,  become  a  very 
regular  culinary  procefs.  Kitchens  have  baen 
built,  and  large  boilers  provided  and  fitted  up, 
merely  for  cooking  for  the  cattle  in  the  ftables  ; 
and  I  have  been  affured  by  many  very  intelligent 
farmers,  who  have  adopted  this  new  mode  of  feed 
ing,  (and  have  alfo  found  by  my  own  experience) 
that  it  is  very  advantageous  indeed ;  that  the  drinks 
are  evidently  rendered  much  more  nourifhing  and 
wholefome  by  being  boiled  ;  and  that  the  expenfe 
of  fuel,  and  the  trouble  attending  this  procefs,  are 
amply  compenfated  by  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  improvement  of  the  Food.  We  even  find  it 
advantageous  to  continue  the  boiling  a  confiderable 
time,  two  or  three  hours,  for  inftance  ;  as  the  Food 
goes  on  to  be  ftill  farther  improved,  the  longer  the 
boiling  is  continued.* 

Thefe 

*  I  cannot  difmifs  this  fubjeft,  the  feeding  of  cattle,  without  juft 
mentioning  another  pra&ice  common  among  our  beft  farmers  in  Ba 
varia,  which,  I  think,  deferves  to  be  known.  They  chop  the 
green  clover  with  which  they  feed  their  cattle,  and  mix  with  it  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  chopped  ftraw.  They  pretend  that  this  rich 
fucculent  grafs  is  of  fo  clammy  a  nature,  that  unlefs  it  be  mixed  with 
chopped  ftraw,  hay,  or  fome  other  dry  fodder,  cattle  which  are  fed 
with  it  do  not  ruminate  fufficiently.  The  ufual  proportion  of  the 
clever  to  the  ftraw,  is  as  two  to  one. 
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Thefe  fads  feem  evidently  to  mow,  that  there  is 
Ibme  very  important  fecret  with  regard  to  nutrition 
which  has  not  yet  been  properly  inveftigated ;  and 
it  feems  to  me  to  be  more  than  probable,  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  who  may  be  fupported  in 
any  country,  upon  its  internal  produce,  depends 
almoft  as  much  upon  the  ftate  of  the  art  of  cookery ', 
as  upon  that  of  agriculture.-— The  Chinefe,  per 
haps,  underftand  both  thefe  arts  better  than  any 
other  nation. — Savages  underftand  neither  of  them. 

But,  if  cookery  be  of  fo  much  importance,  it 
certainly  deferves  to  be  ftudied  with  the  greatefl 
care ;  and  it  ought  particularly  to  be  attended  to  in 
times  of  general  alarm  on  account  of  a  fcarcity  of 
provilions  ;  for  the  relief  which  may  in  fuch  cafes 
be  derived  from  it,  is  immediate  and  effectual^ 
while  all  other  refources  are  diftant  and  uncertain. 

I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  always  at 
tend  the  introduction  of  meafures  calculated  to 
produce  any  remarkable  change  in  the  cuftoms 
and  habits  of  mankind ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no 
change  more  difficult  to  effecl:,  than  that  which 
would  be  neceflary  in  order  to  make  any  confider- 
able  faving  in  the  confumption  of  thofe  articles 
commonly  ufed  as  Food  ^  but  ftill,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  fuch  a  change  might,  with  proper  management, 
be  brought  about* 

There  was  a  time,  no  doubt,  when  an  averfion 
to  potatoes  was  as  general,  and  as  ftrong,  in  Great- 
Britain,  and  even  in  Ireland,  as  it  is  now  in  fome 
parts  of  Bavaria;  but  this  prejudice  has  been 
got  over  j  and  I  am  perfuaded,  that  any  national 
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prejudice,  however  deeply  rooted,  ntay  be  over* 
come,  provided  proper  means  be  ufed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  time  allowed  for  their  operation. 

But  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  introducing 
a  general  ufe  of  foups  throughout  the  country,  or 
of  any  other  kind  of  Food,  however  palatable,  cheap, 
and  nourifhing,  to  which  people  have  not  been 
accuftomed,  yet  thefe  improvements  might  cer 
tainly  be  made,  with  great  facility,  in  all  public 
hofpitals  and  work-houfes,  where  the  Poor  are  fed 
at  the  public  expenfe ;  and  the  faving  of  provi- 
iions,  (not  to  mention  the  diminution  of  expenfe) 
which  might  be  derived  from  this  improvement, 
would  be  very  important  at  all  times,  and  more 
elpecially  in  times  of  general  fcarcity. 

Another  meafure,  ftill  more  important,  and 
which  might,  I  am  perfuaded,  be  eafily  carried  into 
execution,  is  the  eftablifliment  of  public  kitchens 
in  all  towns,  and  large  villages,  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  whence,  not  only  the  Poor  might  be 
fed  gratis,  but  alfo  all  the  induftrious  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood  might  be  furnifhed  with 
Food  at  fo  cheap  a  rate,  as  to  be  a  very  great 
relief  to  them  at  all  times ;  and  in  times  of  general 
fcarcity,  this  arrangement  would  alone  be  fufficient 
to  prevent  thofe  public  and  private  calamities, 
which  never  fail  to  accompany  that  moft  dreadful 
of  all  vifitations,  a  famine. 

The  faving  of  Food  that  would  refult  from 
feeding  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
any  country  from  public  kitchens,  would  be  im- 
menfe,  and  that  faving  would  tend,  immediately, 

and 
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and  moft  powerfully,  to  render1  provifions  more 
plentiful  and  cheap, — <liminim  the  general  alarm  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  a  fcarcity,  and  prevent 
the  hoarding  up  of  provifions  by  individuals,  which 
is  often  alone  fufficient,  without  any  thing  elfe,  to 
bring  on  a  famine,  even  where  there  is  no  real 
fcarcity :  for  it  is  not  merely  the  fears  of  indivi 
duals  which  operate  in  thefs  cafes,  and  induce  them 
to  lay  in  a  larger  ftore  of  provifions  than  they 
qtherwife  would  do  ;  and  which  naturally  increafes 
the  fcarcity  of  provifions  in  the  market,  and  raife$ 
their  prices ;  but  there  are  perfons  who  are  fo  loft 
to  all  the  feelings  of  humanity,  as  often  to  fpecu- 
late  upon  the  diftrefs  of  the  Public,  and  all  their 
operations  effectually  tend  to  increafe  the  fcarcity 
in  the  markets,  and  augment  the  general  alarm* 
But  without  enlarging  farther  in  this  place  upon 
thefe  public  kitchens,  and  the  numerous  and  im 
portant  advantages,  which  may  in  all  countries  be 
derived  from  them,  I  mall  return  to  the  interefting 
fubje&s  which  I  have  undertaken  to  inveftigate  ; — 
the  fcience  of  nutrition,  and  the  art  of  providing 
wholefome  and  palatable  Food  at  a  fmall  ex* 
penfe* 
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CHAP.      II. 

Of  the  Pleafure  of  Eating  and  of  the  Means  that  imy 
be  employed  for  mcreafing  it. 

WHAT  has  already  been  faid  upon  this  fubject 
will,  I  flatter  myfelf,  be  thought  fufficient  to 
fliow  that,jfor  all  the  purpofes  of  nourljhment ,  a  much 
fmaller  quantity  of  folid  Food  will  fuffice  than  has 
hitherto  been  thought  necefiary ;  but  there  is  ano* 
ther  circumftance  to  be  taken  into  the  account, 
and  that  is,  the  pleafure  of  eating  ; — an  enjoyment 
of  which  no  perfon  will  confent  to  be  deprived. 
The  pleafure  enjoyed  in  eating  depends  firft 
upon  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  tafte  of  the  Food ; 
and  fecondly,  upon  its  power  to  affect  the  palate. 
Now  there  are  many  fubftances  extremely  cheap, 
by  which  very  agreeable  taftes  may  be  given  to 
Food ;  particularly  when  the  bafis  or  nutritive  fub- 
ftance  of  the  Food  is  taftelefs  ;  and  the  effect  of  any 
kind  of  palatable  folid  Food,  (of  meat,  for  inftance) 
upon  the  organs  of  tafte,  may  be  increafed,  almoft 
indefinitely,  by  reducing  the  fize  of  the  particles  of 
fuch  Food,  and  caufmg  it  to  acl:  upon  the  palate 
by  a  larger  furface.  And  if  means  be  ufed  to 
prevent  its  being  fwallowed  too  foon,  which  may 
be  eaiily  done  by  mixing  with  it  fome  hard  and 
taftelefs  fubftance,  fuch  as  crumbs  of  bread  ren 
dered  hard  by  toafting,  or  any  thing  elfe  of  that 
kind,  by  which  a  long  maftkation  is  rendered  ne* 
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ceffary,  the  enjoyment  of  eating  may  be  greatly 
increafed  and  prolonged. 

The  idea  of  occupying  a  perfon  a  great  while, 
and  affording  him  much  pleafure  at  the  fame 
time,  in  eating  a  fmall  quantity  of  Food,  may, 
perhaps,  appear  ridiculous  to  fome  ;  but  thofe  who 
confider  the  matter  attentively,  will  perceive  that 
it  is  very  important.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  much  fo  as 
any  thing  that  can  employ  the  attention  of  the 
philofopher. 

The  enjoyments  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind  are  not  fo  numerous  as  to  ren 
der  an  attempt  to  increafe  them  fuperfluous.  And 
even  in  regard  to  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  gratify  their  appetites  to  the  utmoft  extent  of 
their  wifhes,  it  is  furely  rendering  them  a  very 
important  fervice  to  mow  them  how  they  may 
increafe  their  pleafures  without  deftroying  their 
health. 

If  a  glutton  can  be  made  to  gormandize  two 
hours  upon  two  ounces  of  meat,  it  is  certainly 
much  better  for  him,  than  to  give  himfelf  an  indi- 
geftion  by  eating  two  pounds  in  the  fame  time. 

I  was  led  to  meditate  upon  this  fubject  by  mere 
accident.  I  had  long  been  at  a  lofs  to  under- 
ftand  how  the  Bavarian  foldiers,  who  are  uncom 
monly  flout,  ftrong,  and  healthy  men,  and  who,  in 
common  with  all  other  Germans,  are  remarkably 
fond  of  eating,  could  contrive  to  live  upon  the 
very  fmall  fums  they  expend  for  Food  ;  but  a  more 
careful  examination  of  the  economy  of  their  tables 
cleared  up  the  point,  and  let  me  into  a  fecret 

which 
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which  awakened  all  my  curiofity.  Thefe  foldiers, 
inftead  of  being  ftarved  upon  their  fcanty  allow 
ance,  as  might  have  been  fufpected,  I  found  actu 
ally  living  in  a  moft  comfortable  and  even  luxuri 
ous  manner.  I  found  that  they  had  contrived  not 
only  to  render  their  Food  favoury  and  nouriming, 
but,  what  appeared  to  me  ftill  more  extraordinary, 
had  found  out  the  means  of  increafing  its  action 
upon  the  organs  of  tafte  fo  as  actually  to  augment, 
and  even  prolong  to  a  moft  furprifing  degree,  the 
enjoyment  of  eating. 

This  accidental  difcovery  made  -a  deep  irnpref- 
fion  upon  my  mind,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  all 
my  ideas  on  the  fubjecl:  of  Food.— It  opened 
to  me  a  new  and  very  interefting  field  for  invet 
tigation  and  experimental  inquiry,  of  which  I 
had  never  before  had  a  diftinct  view  ;  and  thence 
forward  my  diligence  in  making  experiments,  and 
in  collecting  information  relative  to  the  manner  in 
which  Food  is  prepared  in  different  countries,  was 
redoubled. 

In  the  following  Chapter  may  be  feen  the  gen 
eral  refults  of  all  my  experiments  and  inquiries  rel 
ative  to  this  fubject.^— A  defire  to  render  this  ac 
count  as  concife  and  fhort  as  poffible,  nas  induced 
me  to  omit  much  interefting  fpeculation  which  the 
fubjecl  naturally  fuggefted ;  but  the  ingenuity  of 
the  reader  will  fupply  this  defect,  and  enable  him 
to  difcover  the  objects  particularly  aimed  at  in  the 
experiments,  even  where  they  are  not  mentioned, 
and  to  compare  the  refults  of  practice  with  the 
theory. 
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Of  the  different  Kinds  of  Food  furnijhed  to  the 
Poor  in  the  Houfe  of  Induftry  at  Munich,  with 
an  Account  of  the  Cojl  of  them.— Of  the  Expenfe 
of  providing  the  fame  Kinds  of  Food  in  Great- 
Britain,  as  well  at  the  prefent  high  Prices  of 
Provifionsy-  as  at  ,  the  ordinary  Prices  of  them. — 
Of  the  various  Improvements  of  which  thefe  differ 
ent  Kinds  of  cheap  Food  are  capable. 

BEFORE  the  introduction  of  potatoes  as  Food 
in  the  Houfe  of  Induftry  at  Munich,  (which 
was  not  done  till  laft  Auguft)  the  Poor  were  fed 
with  a  foup  compofed  in  the  following  manner  : 

SOUP,    No.  I. 

Weight  Coft  in 

Ingredients.                        Avoirdupois.  fterling  money. 

Ib.     oz.  £.    s.      4. 
4  vierth*  of  pearl  barley,  equal 

to  about  20 j  gallons     -      -  141     2    -    -    o  n     7^ 

4  viertls  of  peas         -r       -       -  J3I4--O73i 

Cuttings  of  fine  wheaten  bread  69  10    -    -    0102-4; 

Salt                           .        -        .  1913--    012^ 
24  maafs,  very  weak  beer — vine 
gar,   or    rather    final!    beer 

turned  four,  about  24  quarts  46  13    •     -    o     I     5^ 

Water,  about  560  quarts     -     -  1077     o 


1485  10    -    -     in     841 
Fuel 

*  A  viertl  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a  fchafl,and  the  Bavarian  fehafl  is  e<jual 
67015  Winchester  buihels. 
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Fuel,  881b.  of  dry  pine  wood,  the  Bavarian 
clafter,  (weighing  396  lib.  avoirdupois)  at 
8s.  2^d.  fterling  *  002^ 

Wages  of  three  eook-maids,  at  twenty  florins 

(375.  7  Id.)  a  year  each,  makes  daily  -  o  o  3! 

Daily  expenfe  for  feeding  the  three  cook-maids, 
at  ten  creutzers  (3y  pence  fterling)  ^^ac 
cording  to  an  agreement  made  with  them  o  oil 

Daily  wages  of  two  men  fervants,  employed  in 
going  to  market  —  collecting  donations  of 
bread,  £c.  helping  in  the  kitchen,  and  aflift- 
ing  in  ferving  out  the  foup  to  the  Poor  -  o  i  7  j- 

Repairs  of  the  kitchen,  and  of  the  kitchen  furni 
ture,  about  90  florins  (81.  35.  yd.  fterling)  a 
year,  makes  daily  -  o  o  5* 

Total  daily  expenfes,  when  dinner  is  provided 

for  1  200  perfons  i      15     2£ 

This  fum  (il.  155.  2~d.)  divided  by  1200,  the 
number  of  portions  of  foup  furniflied,  gives  for 
each  portion  a  mere  trifle  more  than  one  third  of 
a  penny,  or  exa&ly  T\^-  of  a  penny  ;  the  weight 
of  each  portion  being  about  20  dunces. 

But,  moderate  as  thefe  expenfes  are,  which  have 
attended  the  feeding  of  the  Poor  of  Munich,  they 
have  lately  been  reduced  flill  farther  by  intro 
ducing  the  ufe  of  potatoes.—  Thefe  mod  valuable 
vegetables  were  hardly  known  in  Bavaria  till  very 
lately  ;  and  fo  ftrong  was  the  averlion  of  the  pub- 
Kc,  and  particularly  of  the  Poor,  againft  them,  at 
the  time  when  we  began  to  make  ufe  of  them  in 
the  public  -kitchen  of  the  Houfe  of  Induftry  in 

Munich, 

*  The  quantity  £C  fuel  here  mentioned,  though  it  certainly  is  almoft 
incredibly  fmall,  was  neverthelefs  determined  from  the  refults  of  actual 
experiments.  A  particular  account  of  thefe  experiments  will  be  given  in 
my  Eflay  on  the  Manag«ment  of  Heat  and  the  Economy  of  Fuel. 
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Munich,  that  we  were  abfolutdy  obliged,  at  firft, 
to  introduce  them  by  ftealth. — A  private  room  in 
a  retired  corner  was  fitted  up  as  a  kitchen  for 
cooking  them  ;  and  it  was  neceflary  to  difguife 
them  by  boiling  them  down  entirely,  and  deftroy- 
ing  their  form  and  texture,  to  prevent  their  being 
detected  : — but  the  Poor  foon  found  that  their 
foup  was  improved  in  its  qualities  ;  and  they  tefti- 
fied  their  approbation  of  the  change  that  had  been 
made  in  it  fo  generally  and  loudly,  that  it  was  at 
laft  thought  to  be  no  longer  neceflary  to  conceal 
from  them  the  fecret  of  its  competition,  and  they 
are  now  grown  fo  fond  of  potatoes  that  they  would 
not  eafily  be  fatisfied  without  them. 

The  employing  of  potatoes  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  foup  has  enabled  us  to  make  a  confiderable 
faving  in  the  other  more  coftly  materials,  as  may 
be  feen  by  comparing  the  following  receipt  with 
that  already  given. 

SOUP,    No.  IL 

Weight  Coft  in 

Ingredients.  Avoirdupois.  flerling  money. 

Ib.    oz.  £.     s.       d. 

2  viert/s  of  pearl  barley      -      70     9  -  -     05  9!! 

2  viert/s  of  peas     -     -     -     -     65   10  -  -     o     3  74 

8  viert/s  of  potatoes      --2304--      01  9/r 

Cuttings  of  bread    -    -    -     69  10  -  -    oio  2/r 

Salt       -       -       -       -               19  13  -  -      o     i  2t 

Vinegar         -      -      -       -      46  13  -  -    o     i  5i 
Water       -                              982   15 

Total  weight        1485   10 
Expenfes  for  fuel,  fervauts,  repairs,  &c.  as  before     o     3 


Total  daily  expenfe,  when  dinner  is  provided  for 

1 200  perfons  -  i     7     6£ 

This 
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This  fum  (il.  75.  6}d.)  divided  by  1200,  the 
number  of  portions  of  foup,  gives  for  each  portion 
one  farthing  very  nearly  ;  or  accurately,  i^  farthing. 

The  quantity  of  each  of  the  ingredients  con* 
tained  in  one  portion  of  foup  is  as  follows  : 

In  avoirdupois  weight. 
^Ingredients.  Soup,  No.  I.  Soup,  No.  IL 

Of  pearl  barley 
Of  peas 
Of  potatoes 
Of  bread 


Total  folids 
Of  fait 

Of  weak  vinegar 
Of  water      ... 

Total 

The  expenfe  of  preparing  thefe  foups  will  vary 
with  the  prices  of  the  articles  of  which  they  are 
compofed  ;  but  as  the  quantities  of  the  ingredi 
ents,  determined  by  weight,  are  here  given,  it  will 
be  eafy  to  afcertain  exadly  what  they  will  coft  in 
any  cafe  whatever* 

Suppofe,  for  inftance,  it  were  required  to  deter 
mine  how  much  1200  portions  of  the  Soup,  No.  I. 
would  coil  in  London  at  this  prefent  moment,  (the 
I2th  of  November,:  795)  when  all  kinds  of  provifions 
are  uncommonly  dear*  I  fee  by  a  printed  report  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  the  day  before  yefter- 
day  (November  10)  that  the  prices  of  the  articles 
neceffary  for  preparing  thefe  foups  were  as  follows  ; 

Barley ,  per  bufiiel  weighing  46 ft>.  at  55.  6d, 
which  gives  for  each  pound  about  i|d.  but  pre 
pared 
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pared  as  pearl  barley,  it  will  coft  at  leaft  two  pence 
per  pound.* 

Boiling  peas  per  bufliel,  weighing  61  |fc.  (at  ics.) 
which  gives  for  each  pound  nearly  i^d. 

Potatoes,  per  bufliel,  weighing  58{-ft.  at  2s.  6d. 
which  gives  nearly  one  halfpenny  for  each  pound. 

And  I  find  that  a  quartern  loaf  of  wheaten 
bread)  weighing  4%.  5  oz.  cofts  now  in  London 
is.  o^d. — this  bread  muft  therefore  be  reckoned 
at  i  i~i  farthings  per  pound. 

Salt  cofts  i^d.  per  pound  j  and  vinegar  (which 
is  probably  fix  times  as  ftrong  as  that  fluff  called 
vinegar  which  is  ufed  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Houfe 
of  Induftry  at  Munich)  cofts  is.  Sd.  per  gallon. 

This  being  premifed,  the  computations  may  be 
made  as  follows : 

Expenfe  of  preparing  in  London,  in  the  month 
of  November,  1795,  1200  portions  of  the 
SOUP,  No.  I. 

lb.      oz.  '.     d.  £.  t.  </. 

141     2     pearl  barley,  at    o     2        per  lb.  i  12  6 

131     4     peas,  at  —    o     ii  O  16  4 

69  10     wheaten  bread,  at  o  u£-£ o  16  6 

19  13     fait,  at       -     -       o     IT       — --  o       2  5^ 

Vinegar,  one  gallon  at     -    I     8         o       i  8 

"Expenfes  for  fuel, fervants,  kitchen  furniture,  &c. 
reckoning  three  times  as  much  as  thofe  arti 
cles  of  expenfe  amount  to  daily  at  Munich  o  10  4^ 

Total  3       9     9i 

G  g  Which 

*  One  Bavarian  fchafl  (equal  to  6T^-  Winchester  tmfhels)  of  barley, 
weighing  at  a  medium  250  Bavarian  pounds,  upon  being  pearled,  or  relied 
(as  it  it  called  in  Germany)  is  reduced  to  half  a  fchafl,  which  weighs  171 
Bavarian  pounds.  The  79lb.  which  it  lofes  in  the  operation,  is  the  per- 
quifitc  of  the  miller,  and  is  all  he  receives  for  his  trouble, 
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Which  fum  (3!.  95.  9^d.)  divided  by  I2oa>, 
the  number  of  portions  of  foup,  gives  2T9-y_  far* 
things,  or  nearly 2^  farthings  for  each  portion, 

For  the  SOUP,  No.  II.  it  will  be, 

Ib,     oz.  *.      </.  £.      s.       i. 

70    9    pearl  barley,  at    02--    --on     9 
65  10    peas,  at     -     -     o     ii    -    -    -        o       82 
230    4    potatoes,  at     -    o    oi      ---0139 
69  10    bread,  afc    -    -    o  ujf      -    -    -    o     16    6 
19  13    fait,  at    -.-oii---        o       2     5i 
Vinegar,  one  gallon      -                  »    -    -    -    o       i     8 
Expenfes  for  fuel,  fervants,  &c 0104! 

Total        3      4    7i 

This  fum  (3!.  45.  7|d.)  divided  by  1200,  the 
number  of  portions,  gives  for  each  2-^  farthings 
very  nearly. 

This  foup  comes  much  higher  here  in  London, 
than  it  would  do  in  moft  other  parts  of  Great- 
Britain,  on  account  of  the  very  high  price  of 
potatoes  in  this  city ;  but  in  moft  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  certainly  in  every  part  of  Ireland., 
it  may  be  furniflied,  even  at  this  prefent  moment, 
notwithftanding  the  uncommonly  high  prices  of 
provifions,  at  lefs  than  one  halfpenny  the  portion 
of  20  ounces. 

Though  the  objed  moft  attended  to  in  com- 
pofing  thefe  foups  was  to  render  them  wholefome 
and  nouriihjng,  yet  they  are  very  far  from  being 
unpalatable. — The  bafis  of  the  foups,  which  is  wa 
ter  prepared  and  thickened  by  barley,  is  well  cal 
culated  to  receive,  and  to  cojivey  to  the  palate  in 

an 
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an  agreeable  manner,  every  thing  that  is  favoury 
in  the  other  ingredients ;  and  the  dry  bread  ren 
dering  maftication  neceflary,  prolongs  the  aftion 
of  the  Food  upon  the  organs  of  tafte,  and  by  that 
means  increafes  and  prolongs  the  enjoyment  of 
eating. 

But  though  thefe  foups  are  very  good  and 
nourilhing,  yet  they  certainly  are  capable  of  a  va 
riety  of  improvements. — The  moft  obvious  means 
of  improving  them  is  to  mix  with  them  a  fmall 
quantity  of  faked  meat,  boiled,  and  cut  into  very 
fmall  pieces,  (the  fmaller  the  better)  and  to  fry  the 
bread  that  is  put  into  them  in  butter,  or  in  the  fat 
of  falted  pork  or  bacon. 

The  bread,  by  being  fried,  is  not  only  rendered 
much  harder,  but  being  impregnated  with  a  fat  or 
oily  fubftance,  it  remains  hard  after  it  is  put  into 
the  foup,  the  water  not  being  able  to  penetrate  it 
and  foften  it. 

AH  good  cooks  put  fried  bread,  cut  into  fmall 
fcjuare  pieces,  in  peas-foup;  but  I  much  doubt 
whether  they  are  aware  of  the  very  great  import- 
ance  of  that  practice,  or  that  they  have  any  juil 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  bread  improves  the 
foup. 

The  beft  kind  of  meat  for  mixing  with  thefe 
foups  is  falted  pork,  or  bacon,  or  fmoked  beef. 

Whatever  meat  is  ufed,  it  ought  to  be  boiled 
either  in  clear  water  or  in  the  foup  ;  and  after  it  is 
boiled,  it  ought  to  be  cut  into  very  fmall  pieces, 
as  fmall,  perhaps,  as  barley-corns. — The  bread 
may  be  cut  in  pieces  of  the  fize  of  large  peas,  or 

in 
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in  thin  flicks  ;  and  after  it  is  fried,  it  may  be  mixed 
with  the  meat  and  put  into  the  foup-diihes,  and 
the  foup  poured  on  them  when  it  is  ferved  out. 

Another  method  of  improving  this  foup  is  to 
mix  with  it  fmall  dumplins  or  meat-balls,  made 
of  bread,  flour,  and  fmoked  beef,  ham,  or  any 
other  kind  of  falted  meat,  or  of  liver  cut  into 
fmall  pieces,  or  rather  minced,  as  it  is  called. — 
Thefe  dumplins,  may  be  boiled  either  in  the  foup 
or  in  clear  water,  and  put  into  the  foup  when  it  is 
ferved  out. 

As  the  meat  in  thefe  compolitions  is  defigned 
rather  to  pleafe  the  palate  than  for  any  thing  elfe, 
the  foup  being  fufficiently  nourifliing  without  it,  it 
is  of  much  importance  that  it  be  reduced  to  very 
fmall  pieces,  in  order  that  it  be  brought  into  con 
tact  with  the  organs  of  tafte  by  a  large  furface ; 
and  that  it  be  mixed  with  fome  hard  fubftance, 
(fried  bread,  for  inftance,  crumbs,  or  hard  dum- 
plins)  which  will  neceflarily  prolong  the  time  em 
ployed  in  maftication. 

When  this  is  done,  and  where  the  meat  em 
ployed  has  much  flavour,  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
it  will  be  found  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  purpofe 
required. 

One  ounce  of  bacon,  or  of  fmoked  beef,  and 
one  ounce  of  fried  bread,  added  to  eighteen  ounces 
of  the  Soup,  No.  I.  would  afford  an  excellent  meal, 
in  which  the  tafte  of  animal  food  would  decidedly 
predominate. 

Dried  fait  fifh,  or  fmoked  fifli,  boiled  and  then 
minced,  and  made  into  dumplins  with  mafhed  po 
tatoes, 
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tatoes,  bread,  and  flour,  and  boiled  again,  would 
be  very  good,  eaten  with  either  of  the  Soups,  No.  I. 
or  No.  II. 

Thefe  foups  may  likewife  be  improved,  by  mix 
ing  with  them  various  kinds  of  cheap  roots  and 
green  vegetables,  as  turnips,  carrots,  parfnips, 
celery,  cabbages,  four-crout,  &c. ;  as  alfo  by  fea- 
foning  them  with  fine  herbs  and  black  pepper. — 
Onions  and  leeks  may  likewife  be  ufed  with  great 
advantage,  as  they  not  only  ferve  to  render  the 
Food  in  which  they  enter  as  ingredients  peculiarly 
favoury,  but  are  really  very  wholefome. 

With  regard  to  the  barley  made  ufe  of  in  pre* 
paring  thefe  foups,  though  I  always  have  ufed 
pearl  barley,  or  rolled  barley  (as  it  is  called  in 
Germany)  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  common  barley 
meal  would  anfwer  nearly  as  well ;  particularly  if  care 
were  taken  to  boil  it  gently  for  a  fufficient  length 
of  time  over  a  flow  fire  before  the  peas  are  added.* 

Till  the  laft  year,  we  ufed  to  cook  the  barley- 
foup  and  the  peas-foup  feparate,  and  not  to  mix 
them  till  the  moment  when  they  were  poured  into 
the  tubs  upon  the  cut  bread,  in  order  to  be  carried 

into 

*  Since  the  Firft  Edition  of  this  Effay  was  publifhed,the  experiment  with 
barley-meal  has  been  tried,  and  the  meal  has  been  found  to  anfwer  quite  as 
well  as  pearl  barley,  if  not  better,  for  making  thefe  foups.  Among  others, 
Thomas  Bernard,  Efq.  Treafurer  of  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  a  gentleman 
of  moft  refpe<ftable  chara&er,  and  well  known  for  his  philanthropy  and 
a&ivc  zeal  in  relieving  the  diftrcffes  of  the  Poor,  has  given  it  a  very  com 
plete  and  fair  trial ;  and  he  found,  what  is  very  remarkable,  though  not 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for — that  the  barley-meal,  with  alt  the  bran  in  it, 
anfwered  better,  that  is  to  fay,  made  the  foup  richer,  and  thicker,  than 
when  the  fine  flour  of  barley,  without  the  bran,  was  ufed. 
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into  the  dining-hall ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  any 
advantages  were  derived  from  that  pra&ice ;  the 
foup  being,  to  all  appearance,  quite  as  good  fince 
the  barley  and  the  peas  have  been  cooked  together 
as  before. 

As  foon  as  the  foup  is  done,  and  the  boilers  are 
emptied,  they  are  immediately  re-filled  with  water, 
and  the  barley  for  the  foup  for  the  next  day  is  put 
into  it,  and  left  to  fteep  over  night ;  and  at  fix 
o'clock  the  next  morning  the  fires  are  lighted 
under  the  boilers.* 

The  peas,  however,  are  neve*  fuffered  to  re 
main  in  the  water  over-night,  as  we  have  found, 
by  repeated  trials,  that  they  never  boil  foft  if  the 
;water  in  which  they  are  boiled  is  not  boiling  hot 
when  they  are  put  into  it. — Whether  this  is  pecu 
liar  to  the  peas  which  grow  in  Bavaria,  I  know 
not. 

When  I  began  to  feed  the  Poor  of  Munich, 
there  was  alfo  a  quantity  of  meat  boiled  in  their 
foup  ;  but  as  the  quantity  was  fmall,  and  the  qual 
ity  of  it  but  very  indifferent,  I  never  thought  it 
contributed  much  to  rendering  the  vi&uals  more 

nourishing  : 
i 

*  By  fomc  experiments  lately  made  it  has  been  found  that  the 
foup  will  be  much  improved  if  a  fmall  fire  is  made  under  the  boiler, 
jufl  fufficient  to  make  its  contents  boil  up  once,  when  the  barley  and 
water  are  put  into  it,  and  then  clofmg  up  immediately  the  afh-hole 
regifter,  and  the  damper  in  the  chimney,  and  throwing  a  thick  blanket, 
or  a  warm  coverlid  over  the  cover  of  the  boiler,  the  whole  be  kept  hot 
till  the  next  morning.  This  heat  fo  long  continued,  ails  very  power 
fully  on  the  barley,  and  caufes  it  to  thicken  the  water  in  a  very  fur- 
prifmg  manner.  Perhaps  the  oatJneal  ufed  for  making  water-gruel 
might  be  improved  in  its  effects  by  the  fame  means.  The  experiment 
is  sertainly  worth  trying. 
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nourifiiing :  but  as  foon  as  means  were  found  for 
rendering  the  foup  palatable  without  meat,  the 
quantity  of  it  ufed  was  gradually  diminiflied,  and 
it  was  at  length  entirely  omitted.  I  never  heard 
that  the  Poor  complained  of  the  want  of  it ;  and 
much  doubt  whether  they  took  notice  of  it. 

The  management  of  the  fire  in  cooking  is,  in 
all  cafes,  a  matter  of  great  importance  \  but  in  no 
cafe  is  it  fo  neceffary  to  be  attended  to  as  in  pre 
paring  the  cheap  and  nutritive  foups  here  recom 
mended. — Not  only  the  palatablenefs,  but  even 
the  ftrength  or  richnefs  of  the  foup,  feems  to 
depend  very  much  upon  the  management  of  the 
heat  employed  in  cooking  it. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  procefs  to  the  end 
of  it,  the  boiling  mould  be  as  gentle  as  poffible  ;— 
and  if  it  were  poflible  to  keep  the  foup  always  juft 
boiling  hot,  without  actually  boiling,  it  would  be  fa 
much  the  better. 

Caufmg  any  thing  to  boil  violently  in  any  culinary 
procefs  is  very  ill  judged ;  for  it  not  only  does  not 
expedite,  even  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  the  procefs  of 
cooking,  but  it  occafions  a  moft  enormous  wafte  of 
fuel ;  and  by  driving  away  with  the  fteam  many  of 
the  more  volatile  and  more  favoury  particles  of  the 
ingredients,  renders  the  victuals  lefs  good  and  lefs 
palatable. — To  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
experimental  philofophy  of  heat,  and  who  know 
that  water  once  brought  to  be  boiling  hot,  however 
gently  it  may  boil  in  fact,  cannot  be  made  any  hotter, 
however  large  and  intenfe  the  fire  under  it  may  be 
made,  and  who  know  that  it  is  by  the  heat — that 

is 
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is  to  fay,  the  degree  or  intcnfity  of  it,  and  the  time 
of  its  being  continued,  and  not  by  the  bubbling  up 
or  boiling  (as  it  is  called)  of  the  water,  that  culinary 
operations  are  performed- — this  will  be  evident, 
and  thofe  who  know  that  more  thanyfo^  times  as 
much  heat  is  required  to  fend  off  in  fleam  any  given 
quantity  of  water  already  boiling  hot  as  would  be 
neceflary  to  heat  the  fame  quantity  of  ice-cold 
water  to  the  boiling  point — will  fee  the  enormous 
wafte  of  heat,  and  confequently  of  fuel,  which,  in 
all  cafes,  muft  refult  from  violent  boiling  in  culi 
nary  proceiles. 

To  prevent  the  foup  from  burning  to  the  boiler, 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler  mould  be  made  dou 
ble  ;  the  falfe  bottom,  (which  may  be  very  thin) 
being  fixed  on  the  inlide  of  the  boiler,  the  two 
flieets  of  copper  being  every  where  in  contact 
with  each  other  ;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  attached 
to  each  other  with  folder,  except  only  at  the  edge 
of  the  falfe  bottom  where  it  is  joined  to  the  iides 
of  the  boiler. — The  falfe  bottom  mould  have  a 
rim  about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  projecting  up 
wards,  by  which  it  mould  be  riveted  to  the  fides 
of  the  boiler  ;  but  only  few  rivets,  or  nails,  mould 
be  ufed  for  fixing  the  two  bottoms  together  be 
low,  and  thofe  ufed  mould  be  very  fmall ;  other- 
wife,  where  large  nails  are  employed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler,  where  the  fire  is  moft  intenfe,  the 
foup  will  be  apt  to  burn  to ;  at  leaft  on  the  heads 
of  thofe  large  nails. 

The  two  meets  of  metal  may  be  made  to  touch 
each  other  every  where,  by  hammering  them  to 
gether 
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gether  after  the  falfe  bottom  is  fixed  in  its  place  ; 
and  they  may  be  tacked  together  by  a  few  fmall 
rivets  placed  here  and  there,  at  confiderable  dif- 
tances  from  each  other  ;  and  after  this  is  done,  the 
boiler  may  be  tinned. 

In  tinning  the  boiler,  if  proper  care  be  taken, 
the  edge  of  the  falfe  bottom  may  be  foldered  by 
the  tin  to  the  fides  of  the  boiler,  and  this  will  pre 
vent  the  water,  or  other  liquids  put  into  the  boiler, 
from  getting  between  the  two  bottoms. 

In  this  manner  double  bottoms  may  be  made  to 
fauce-pans  and  kettles  of  all  kinds  ufed  in  cooking ; 
and  this  contrivance  will,  in  all  cafes,  moft  effectu 
ally  prevent  what  is  called  by  the  cooks  burning  to* 

The 

*  This  invention  of  double  bottoms  might  lie  ufed  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  by  diftillers,  to  prevent  their  liquor,  when  it  is  thick,  from  burning 
to  the  bottoms  of  their  ftills.  But  there  is  another  hint,  which  I 
have  long  wilhed  to  give  diftillers,  from  which,  I  am  perfuaded,  they 
might  derive  very  eflential  advantages. — It  is  to  recommend  to 
them  to  make  up  warm  clothing  of  thick  blanketing  for  covering  up 
their  ftill-heads,  and  defending  them  from  the  cold  air  of  the  atmof- 
phere;  and  for  covering  in  the  fame  manner  all  that  part  of  the 
copper  or  boiler  which  rifes  above  the  brick-work  in  which  it  is  fixed. 
The  great  quantity  of  heat  which  is  conftantly  given  off  to  the  cold 
air  of  the  atmofphere  in  contadt  with  it  by  this  naked  copper,  not  only 
occafions  a  very  great  lofs  of  heat,  and  of  fuel,  but  tends  likewife  very 
much  to  embarrafs  and  to  prolong  the  procefs  of  diftillation  ;  for  all  the 
heat  communicated  by  the  naked  ftill-head  to  the  atmofphere  is  taken 
from  the  fpirituous  vapour  which  rifes  from  the  liquor  in  the  ftill  ;  and  as 
this  vapour  cannot  fail  to  be  condenfed  into  fpirits  whenever  and 
wherever  it  lofes  any  part  of  its  heat, — as  the  fpirits  generated  in  the 
ftill-head  in  confequence  of  this  communication  of  heat  to  the  atmof 
phere  do  not  find  their  way  into  the  worm,  but  trickle  down  and  mix 
again  with  the  liquor  in  the  ftill,— the  bad  effe&s  of  leaving  the  ftill- 
head  expofed  naked  to  the  cold  air  is  quite  evident.  The  remedy  for 
this  evil  is  as  cheap  and  as  effectual,  as  it  is  fimple  and  obvious. 

Hh 
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The  heat   is  io  much  obftrucled  in   its  ] 
through  the  thin  facet  of  air,  which,  notwithftajnd- 

ing  all  the  care  that  is  taken  to  bring  the  two  bot 
tom:]  into  actual  contact,  will  ftill  remain  between 
them,  the  iccond  has  time  to  give  its  heat  as  fait  as 
it  receive-;  it,  to  the  fluid  in  the  -boiler  ;  and  con- 
fcGiicntsly  never  acqu  res  a  decree  of  heat  fuilicient 

-i.  r  O 

be   heft  to   double   copper 
ce-pa;.     snd   fmall  .kettle  >  throughout;  and  as 
o  be  done  with  a  very  thin 
t  colt  much,  even  if  this 


upon  ?i  febjeft  I 
to  treat  more  fully  in  another 
"y  to  the  fubjccl  'more 
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C  H  A  P.     IV. 

Of  the  fmall  Expcnft   at  ^jhich  tbs   Bavarian    &/- 
diers    arc  Jed. — Details     of    their    Ho  af cheeping 
founded  on  actual  Experiment.-— An  Account  cf  the 
Fuel  expended  by  tbzin  in  Cooking. 

IT  has  often  been ,  matter  of  furprife  to  many, 
and  even  to  thofe  who  are  moil  converfant  in 
military  affairs,  that  foldiers  can  find  means  to  live 
upon  the  very  fmall  allowances  granted  them  for 
their  fubfiftence  ;  and  I  have  often  wondered  that 
nobody  has  undertaken  to  inveftigate  that  matter, 
and -to  explain  a  myftery  at  the  fame  time  curious 
and  interefting,  in  a  high  degree. 

The  pay  of  a  private  foldier  is  in  all  countries 
very  fmall,  much  lefs  than  the  wages  of  a  day- 
labourer  ;  and  in  foine  countries  it  is  fo  mere  a 
pittance,  that  it  is  quite  ailoniihing  how  it  can  be 
made  to  fupport  life. 

The  pay  of  a  private  foot-foldier  in  the  fervice 
of  His  Moft  Serene  Highnefs  the  Elector  Palatine, 
(and  it  is  the  fame,  for  a  private  grenadier  in  the 
regiment  of  guards)  is  five  crcuizcrs  a-day,  and 
no  more. — Formerly  the  pay  of  a  private  foot- 
foldier  was  only  four  creutzers  and  a  half  a-day, 
but  lately,  upon  the  introduction  of  the  new  mili 
tary  arrangements  in  the  country,  his  pay  has  been 
railed  to  five  creutzers  j — and  with  this  he  receives 

one 
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one  pound  thirteen  ounces  and  a  half.  Avoirdupois 
weight,  of  rye-bread,  which,  at  the  medium  price 
of  grain  in  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate,  coils  forne- 
thing  lefs  than  tjiree  creutzers,  or  juft  about  one 
fenny  ilerling, 

The  pay  which  the  foldier  receives  in  money,— - 

(five  creutzers  a-day)  equal  to  one  penny  three 

farthings  flerling,  added  to  his  daily  allowance  of 

bread,  valued  at  one  penny,  make  two  pence  three 

farthings  a-day,  for  the  fum  total  of  his  allowance. 

That  it  is  poffible,  in  any  country,  to  procure 
Food  fufficient  to  fupport  life  with  fo  fmall  a  fum, 
will  doubtlefs  appear  extraordinary  to  an  Englifh 
reader  j^-but  what  would  be  his  furprife  upon 
feeing  a  whole  army,  compofed  of  the  fineft,  flout- 
eft,  and  flrongefl  men  in  the  world,  who  are  fed 
upon  that  allowance,  and  whofe  countenances  mow 
the  moil  evident  marks  of  ruddy  health,  and  per- 
feel:  contentment  ? 

I  have  already  obferved,  how  much  I  was  ilruck 
with  the  domeftic  economy  of  the  Bavarian  fol- 
diers.  I  think  the  fubject  much  too  interefling, 
not  to  be  laid  before  the  Public,  even  in  all  its 
details  ;  and  as  I  think  it  will  be  more  fatlsfaftory 
to  hear  from  their  own  mouths  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  thefe  foldiers  live,  I  mall 
tranfcribe  the  reports  of  two  fenfible  non-eommif- 
fioned  officers,  whom  I  employed  to  give  me  the 
information  I  wanted. 

Thefe  non-commiffioned  officers,  who  belong 
to  two  different  regiments  of  grenadiers  in  garrifon 
st  Munich,  were  recommended  to  me  by  their 

colonels 
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colonels  as  being  very  fteady,  careful  men,  are 
each  at  the  head  of  a  mefs  confuting  of  twelve 
fbldiers,  themfelves  reckoned  in  the  number.  The 
following  accounts,  which  they  gave  me  of  their 
houfekeeping,  and  of  the  expenfes  of  their  tables, 
were  all  the  genuine  remits  of  actual  experiments 
made  at  my  particular  defire,  and  at  my  coft. 

I  do  not  believe  that  ufeful  information  was  ever 
purchafed  cheaper/  than  upon  this  occafion  ;  and  I 
fancy  my  reader  will  be  of  the  fame  opir/ion  when 
he  has  perufed  the  following  reports,  which  are 
literally  tranflated  from  the  original  German, 

"  In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Lieut.  General 
"  Count  Rumford,  the  following  experiments 
"  were  made  by  Serjeant  Wickenhof's  mefs,  in 
"  the  firft  company  of  the  firft  (or  Elector's  own) 
* c  regiment  of  grenadiers,  at  Munich,  on  the  i  oth 
"  and  nth  of  June,  1795. 

"  June  loth,  1795. 

"  Bill  of  Fare. 

"  Boiled  beef,  with  foup  and  bread  dumplins. 
"  Details  of  the  expenfe,  &c. 
"  For  the  boiled  beef  and  the  feuf. 

lb.  loths.  Creutzers. 

2       o  beef*  —          ,  —  16 

o       i  fweet  herbs  —          —          I 

o       pi  pepper  oi 

0  6  fait  -P.  —  —         of 

1  I4f     ammunition  bread,  cut  fine  2g 
9     20       water             —                ', o 

Total  J3     10  Cofl    7^" 

*  The  Bavarian  pound  (equal  to  1^3  8  ,  or  near  one  pound  and  a  quarter 
Avoirdupois)  is  divided  into  3 a  loths?  ° 

"All 
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"  All  thefe  articles  were  put  together  into  an 
**  earthen  pot,  and  boiled  two  hours  and  a  quar- 
"  ter.  The  meat  was  then  taken  out  of  the  foup 
"  and  weighed,  and  found  to  weigh  i  Ib.  30  loths  ; 
"  which,  divided  into  twelve  equal  portions,  gave 
"Jive  loths  for  the  weight  of  each. 

"  The  foup,  with  the  bread,  &c.  weighed  9  Ib. 
"  30^  loths  ;  which,  divided  into  twelve  equal 
"  portions,  gave  for  each  26  rV  Ipths. 

"  The  coft  of  the  meat  and  foup  together, 
"  20.J  creutzers,  divided  by  twelve,  gives  i  £  creut- 
"  zers,  very  nearly,  for  the  coft  of  each  portion. 

"  For  the  bread  dwnplins. 

Ib.  loths.  Creutzer*. 

i  13  of  fine  femel  bread  —             10 

I       o  of  fine  flour         —  4!- 

o      6  fait            —  o£ 

3       o  of  water            — -  — ;  o 

Total  5     19  Goft     15 

"  This  mafs  was  made  into  dumplins,  and  thefe 
"  dumplins  were  boiled  half  an  hour  in  clear  wa- 
"  ter.  Upon  taking  them  out  of  the  water,  they 
"  were  found  to  weigh  5  Ib.  24  loths  ;  and  divid- 
"  ing  them  into  twelve  equal  portions,  each  por- 
*•  tion  weighed  157  loths;  and  the  coft  of  the 
"  whole  (15  creutzers)  divided  by  twelve,  gives 
"  ij  creutzers  for  the  coft  of  each  portion. 

"  The  meat,  foup,  and  dumplins  were  ferved 
<c  all  at  once  in  the  fa*ne  dim,  and  were  all  eaten 
"  together  j  and  with  this  meal,  (which  was  their 

«  dinner, 
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dinner,  and  was  cat  at  twelve  o'clock)  each 
perfon  belonging  to  the  mefs  was  furnifhed  with 
a  piece  of  rye-bread,  weighing  ten  loths,  and 
which  coil  -A  of  a  creutzer. — Each  perfon  was 
likewife  furnilhed  with  a  piece  of  this  bread, 
weighing  ten  loths,  for  his  breakfaft  ; — another 
piece,  of  equal  weight,  in  the  afternoon  at  four 
o'clock  ;  and  another  in  the  evening*" 


Analyfis  of  this  Dafs  Fare. 


Each  perfon  received  m  the  courfe  of 

the  day, 
la  iblids.  In  fluids. 


Amotint  of  co&  in 
Bavarian  money- 


lotlis. 


! 

& 

Boiled  beef        o 
"  Rye-bread           o 
Sweet  herbs        o 

JiV--  j 

•§ 

Salt        ~            o 

oTV      - 

^  ' 
-3 

*-»* 

Bcpper     -         o 

Water     - 

••Ma 

Total    o 

-    o    23!  ; 

4^r       ^o    231  a 

v^  r  Wh-eaten-bread  o 
i§  j  Ditto  flour  o 
,§*•  J  Salt  -  .o 

•§    !  ' 


si 


Water 


Total 


fi 


Tor'breakFaE      .o  TO 

At  dinner  o  10 

In  the  afternoon  o  i© 

At  fttpper  -o  *o 


Tata! 


*     2.4^    .o      ,jj  J 


coft 
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The  ammunition  bread  is  reckoned  in  this  efti- 
mate  at  two  creutzers  the  Bavarian  pound,  which 
is  about  what  it  cofts  at  a  medium  ;  and  as  the 
daily  allowance  of  the  foldiers  is  i^-  Bavarian 
pounds  of  this  bread,  this  reckoned  in  money 
amounts  to  three  creutzers  a-day  •  and  this 
added  to  his  pay  at  five  creutzers  a-day^  makes 
eight  creutzers  a-day,  which  is  the  whole  of  his 
allowance  from  the  fovereign  for  his  fubfiftence. 

But  it  appears  from  the  foregoing  account,  that 
he  expends  for  Food  no  more  than  5—-  creutzers 
a-day,  there  is  therefore  a  furplus  amounting  to 
2 II-  creutzers  a-day,  or  very  near  one-third  of  his 
whole  allowance,  which  remains  ;  and  which  he 
can  difpofe  of  juft  as  he  thinks  proper. 

This  furplus  is  commonly  employed  in  purchaf- 
ing  beer,  brandy,  tobacco,  &c.  Beer  in  Bavaria 
cofts  two  creutzers  a  pint ;  brandy,  or  rather  malt- 
fpirits,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  creutzers  ;  and 
tobacco  is  very  cheap. 

To  enable  the  Englifh  reader  to  form,  without 
the  trouble  of  computation,  a  complete  and  fatif- 
faclory  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  Bavarian 
foldiers  are  fed,  I  have  added  the  following  Analyiis 
of  their  fare ;  in  which  the  quantity  of  each  article 
is  expreffed  in  Avoirdupois  'weighty  and  its  coft  in 
Englifh  money, 


Anaiyfis* 
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Analyfis. 

Each  perfon  belonging  to  the  mefs  Cod  in  Englifh 

received  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  money. 
June  nth,  1795. 

lb.        oz.  s.        d. 

Dry  ammunition  bread             i       8  r7^  o     of  T 
Ammunition    bread  cooked 

in  the  foup     -    -    -    -  o       2/5       v     -       o 
Fine  wheaten  (feme!)  bread 

in  the  dumplins        -      o       2TV          -  o 


Total  folids  2 
Water  prepared  by  cooking. 

In  the  foup  o 

In  the  dumplins            -  o 

Total  prepared  water  i 


Total  bread       i     ISTOU 

Fine  flour  in  the  dumplins        o       iTV^-        •          o    off 
Boiled  beef  -       -  «  ~     ~u 

In  feafoning  ;  fine  herbs,  fait, 
and  pepper 


Boiled  beef  -  o       3rV  °     °TV? 

afoning  ;  fine  herbs,  fait, 
and  pepper  -        o       oTVo-        -  o    OT\ 


Total  folids  and  fluids     3       5  *<&, 

Total  expenfe  for  each  perfon  5-^-  creutzers, 
equal  to  twopence  fterling,  very  nearly. 

But  as  the  Bavarian  foldiers  have  not  the  fame 
fare  every  day,  the  expenfes  of  their  tables  cannot 
be  afcertained  from  one  fingle  experiment.  I  mall 
therefore  return  to  Serjeant  WickenhoPs  report. 

Ii  "nth 
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"  nth  of  June,  1795. 

"  Bill  of  Fare. 

Bread,  dumplins,  and  foup, 
**  Details  of  expenfes,  &c. 

"  For  the  dumflins. 

Creutzers, 
14 

9 


oi 


7      3ot  Coft 

*c  This  made  into  dumplins  ; — the  dumplins, 
after  being  boiled,  were  found  to  weigh  eight 
pounds  eight  loths  ;  which,  divided  among 
twelve  perfons,  gave  for  each  twenty  -two  loths* 
And  the  coft  of  the  whole  (3 1£  creutzers)  divided 
by  12,  gives  z^  creutzers  for  each  portion. 

**  For  tbefoup. 

lb.  loths.  Creatzers. 

i  i4t  ammunition  bread  2-J 

o        6    fait        ....         oi 

o         i     fweet  herb$  -     i 
12         o    water 


ib. 

loths. 

2 

1  3     wheatem  bread 

O 

16 

butter 

1 

a 

fine  flour 

- 

e 

ii 

eggs 

o 

6 

fait 

• 

o 

o| 

pepper       - 

3 

16 

water 

13       2i£  Coft    4}  creutzers., 

"This  foup,  when  cooked,  weighed  nfc.  26 
"  loths  5  which,  divided  among  the  twelve  per- 
**  fons  belonging  to  the  mefs,  gave  for  each 


f< 
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"  31-  loths  j  and  the  coft  (4^  creutzers)  divided 
"  by  twelve,  gives  nearly  three  ninths  of  a  creutzer 
"  for  each  portion, 

"  For  bread. 

"  Four  pieces  of  ammunition  bread,  weighing 
"  each  ten  loths,  for  each  perfon,— namely,  one 

piece  for  breakfaft — one  at  dinner — one  in  the 
"  afternoon,-*--and  one  at  flipper  ;  in  all,  40  loths, 
"  or  one  pound  and  a  quarter,  cofts  two  creutzers 
«  and  a  half." 


Details  of  expenfes,  &c.  for  each  perfon* 

lb.  loths.                                            Creutzers. 

For    i  8     dry  bread                          i? 

For    o  22     bread  dumplins  -        2j£ 

For    o  3iTbreadfoup                       of 

2      30!  of  Food  Coft    5^  creutzers. 

The   fame   details    exprefled   in  Avoirdupois 
weight,  and  Englifli  money  : 

For  each  perfoa 

lb.       oz.  Pence. 

i     8-rcny  dry  ammunition  bread  o|£ 

bread  dumplins      -       -       - 
bread  foup      .... 


3    9r*<&  of  Food        w         -         Coft    2  pence. 

"  June 
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*  June  aoth,  1795. 

"  Serjeant  Kein's  mefs,  fecond  regiment  of 
grenadiers, 

"  Bill  of  Fare. 
*  Boiled  beef—bread  foup — and  liver  dumplins. 

"  Details  of  expenfes,  &c. 
"  For  the  boiled  beef  and  foup. 

Jb.  loths.  Creutzcrs. 

2        o    beef  15 

o        6*  fait  o| 

o  o|  pepper  o\ 

o  2     fweet  herbs  -         •         -       o-jfc 

2  24    ammunition  bread          -          3^ 

17  o    water 


22         i  Coft     19^  creutzers, 

"  Thefe  ingredients  were  all  boiled  together 
"  two  hours  and  five  minutes ;  after  which  the 
"  beef  was  taken  out  of  the  foup  and  weighed, 
"  and  was  found  to  weigh  i  ft.  22  loths  ;  the 
foup  weighed  1 5  ft.  and  thefe  divided  equally 
among  the  twelve  perfons  belonging  to  the  mefs, 
gave  for  each  portion,  4^  loths  of  beef,  and  i  ft. 
8  loths  of  foup  ;  and  the  coft  of  the  whole  (19-*- 
"creutzers)  divided  by  18,  gives  ift  creutzers 
ft  for  the  coft  of  each  portion. 

«  Details 


" 


" 
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*c  Details  of  expenfes,  &c.  for  the  liver  dumplins. 

lb.  loths.  Creutzcrs. 

2  28-    of  fine  femel  bread       -         -       15 
j         o     of  beef  liver       •  y 

o  1  8     of  fine  flour  -       i\ 

o         6     of  fait       ....          o£ 

2  24    of  water 

Total  7       12  Coft     23  creutzers. 

"  Thefe  ingredients  being  made  into  dumplins, 
"  the  dumplins  after  being  properly  boiled  were 
*•  found  to  weigh  8  lb  —  This  gave  for  each  por- 
"  tion  2iy  loths  ;  and  the  amount  of  the  coft 
"  (23  creutzers)  divided  by  12,.  the  number  of 
"  the  portions,  gives  for  each  i-^-  creutzers. 

"  The  quantity  of  dry  ammunition  bread  fur- 
*'  niflied  to  each  perfon,  was  i  ft.  8  loths  ;  and 
*c  this,  at  two  creutzers  a  pound,  amounts  to  2-J- 


creutzers." 


Recapitulation. 
For  each  perfon. 

lb.     loths.  Creutzers. 

o       4^     of  boiled  beef,  and 


„ 

I       8       of  bread  foup 
o     2ij;     of  liver  dumplins         -         - 
t       8       of  dry  bread  - 

3       9!    of  Food  Coft 

In  Avoirdupois  weight,  and  Englifli  money,  it 
is,  —  for  each  perfon  ; 

lb.        oz.  Fence. 

0  2T^  of  boiled  beef,  and  T  948 

1  8T^  of  bread  foup          i 
o  i3ra>  of  liver  Dumplins 

of  dry  bread 


4       i-nsV    of  Food  Coft     2  f  pence. 

"  June 
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"  June  2 1  ft.  1795* 
"  Bill  of  Fare. 

"  Boiled  beef,  and  bread  foup,  with  bread 
"  dumplins. 

"  Details  of  expenfes,  &c.  for  the  boiled  beef  and 

"  bread  foup. 

"  The  fame  as  yefterday. 

"  For  the  dumplins. 

Ib.  laths.  Creutzeri, 

2  30     femel  bread  -      -       -       15^ 
o  1 8     fine  flour  3 
o         6    fait                                    -        of 

3  o     water  -  — 

6      22  Coft     19  creutzers. 

"  Thefe  dumplins  being  boiled,  were  found  to 
*c  weigh  7  Ib.  which  gave  for  each  perfon  1 8  j  loths ; 
"  and  each  portion  coft  i-^  creutzers. 

"  Dry  ammunition  bread  furniihed  to  each 
u  perfon  i  Ib.  8  loths,  which  coft  2-  creutzers. 

Recapitulation. 

"  Each  perfon  belonging  to  the  mefs  received 
"  this  day : 

Ib.        loths.  Creutzers. 

0  4^    of  boiled  beef,  and!  lx 

1  8       of  bread  foup         j 

0  i8|    of  bread  dumplins  IT^ 

1  8       of  dry  bread  —         *\ 
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"  In  Avoirdupois  weight,  and  Engll/h  money,  it  is, 

lb.        oz.  Pence. 

o       ^  rVo  of  Boiled  beef,  and  1  Q^  4  8 

j       8T7^y  of  bread  foup         3 
o     11^5.  of  bread  dumplins 
of  dry  bread 


4      o        of  Food  Coft     2T*T  pence, 

"  June  22d,  1795. 

"  Bill  of  Fare. 

"  Bread  foup  and  meat  dumplins. 
"  Details  of  expenfes,  &c. 

•Ib,  loths.  Creutzers. 

2  o  of  beef  15 

2  30  of  femel  bread        —  15^ 

o  1 8  of  fine  flour  3 

o  1  of  pepper  —  I 

o  12  of  fait  I 

o  2  of  fweet  herbs          —  of 

2  24  of  ammunition  bread  3^- 

2  1 6  of  water  to  the  diwnplins 

Coft      39^  creutzers 

"  The  meat  being  cut  fine,  or  minced,  was 
"  mixed  with  the  femel  or,  wheaten  bread  ;  and 
"  thefe  with  the  flour,  and  a  due  proportion  of 
"  fait,  were  made  into  dumplins,  and  boiled  in  the 
*'  foup. — ^Thefe  dumplins  when  boiled,  weighed 
"  lolb.  which,  divided  into  12  equal  portions, 

gave  20y  loths  for  each. 

The  foup  weighed    15  lb.  which   gave    lib, 

8  loths  for  each  portion. — Of  dry  ammunition 

bread,  each  perfon  received  i  lb,  8  loths,  which 

u  coft  2^  creutzers. 

Recapitulation. 


<c 

tc 


u 
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Recapitulation. 
"  Each  perfon  received  this  day 

lb.       loths.  Creutzers, 

0  2  of:  of  meat  dumplins,  and!  i5 

1  8    of  bread  foup  3 

i         8    of  ammunition  bread  2 


cc 


3        4!  of  Food  Coft      5*3.    creutzera* 

In  Avoirdupois  weight,  and  Englijh  money,  it  is, 

lb.         oz.  Pence. 

0  1  2  Ty^  of  meat  dumplins,  and!  ?ow 

1  8^  of  bread  foup  3 
I       8T7o6o  of  ammunition  bread 


3     i4T\9o-ofFood  Coft    2  -1%  pence. 

The  refults  of  all  thefe  experiments,  (and  of 
many  more  which  I  could  add)  {how  that  the 
Bavarian  foldier  can  live,  —  and  the  fact  is  that  he 
actually  does  live,  —  upon  a  little  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  his  allowance.  —  Of  the  Jive  creutzers 
a-day  which  he  receives  in  money,  he  feldom  puts 
more  than  two  creutzers  and  a  half,  and  never 
more  than  three  creutzers  into  the  mefs  ;  fo  that 
at  leaft  two-fifths  of  his  pay  remains,  after  he  has 
defrayed  all  the  expenfes  of  his  fubfiftence  ;  and  as 
he  is  furniflied  with  every  article  of  his  clothing  by 
the  fovereign,  and  no  iloppage  is  ever  permitted 
to  be  made  of  any  part  of  his  pay,  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  there  is  no  foldier  in  Europe  tuhofe  fituation 

is  more  comfortable. 

Though 
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Though  the  ammunition  bread  with  which  he  is 
furnifhed  is  rather  coarfe  and  brown,  being  made 
of  rye-meal,  with  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  the 
coarfer  part  of  the  bran  feparated  from  it,  yet  it  is 
not  only  wholefome,  but  very  nouriming  ;  and  for 
making  foup  it  is  even  more  palatable  than  wheaten 
bread.  Moft  of  the  foldiers,  however,  in  the 
Eleftor's  fervice,  and  particularly  thofe  belonging 
to  the  Bavarian  regiments,  make  a  practice  of  fell 
ing  a  great  part  of  their  allowance  of  ammunition 
bread,  and  with  the  money  they  get  for  it,  buy 
the  beft  wheaten  bread  that  is  to  be  had ;  and 
many  of  them  never  tafte  brown  bread  but  in  their 
foup. 

The  ammunition  bread  is  delivered  to  the  fol 
diers  every  fourth  day,  in  loaves,  each  loaf  being 
equal  to  two  rations ;  and  it  is  a  rule  generally 
eftablifhed  in  the  rneffes,  for  each  foldier  to  furniih 
one  loaf  for  the  ufe  of  the  mefs  every  twelfth  day, 
fo  that  he  has  ftve-fixths  of  his  allowance  of  bread, 
which  remains  at  his  difpofaL 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Bavarian  foldiers  are  fed,  will,  I  think,  mow 
moft  clearly  the  great  importance  of  making  fol 
diers  live  together  in  mefles.— It  may  likewife  fur- 
nifh  fome  ufeful  hints  to  thofe  who  may  be  engaged 
in  feeding  the  Poor  j  or  in  providing  Food  for  {hips' 
companies,  or  other  bodies  of  men  who  are  fed  in 
common. 

With  regard  to  the  expenfe  of  fuel   in   thefe 

experiments,  as  the  victuals  were  cooked  in  earthen 

K  k  pots, 
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pots,  over  an  open  fire,  the  confumption  of  fire 
wood  was  very  great. 

On  the  loth  of  June,  when  9  Ib.  30^  loths  of 
ibup,  i  Ib.  28  loths  of  meat,  and  5  Ib.  24  loths 
of  bread  dumplins,  in  all  1 7  Ib.  1 8^-  of  Food  were 
prepared,  and  the  procefs  of  cooking,  from  the 
time  the  fire  was  lighted  till  the  victuals  were  done, 
Lifted  two  hours  andforty-live  minutes, and  twenty- 
nine  pounds,  Bavarian  weight,  of  fire-wood  were 
confumed. 

On  the  1 1  th  of  June,  when  1 1  Ib.  26  loths  of 
bread  foup,  and  8  Ib.  8  loths  of  bread  dumplins, 
in  all  20  Ib.  2  loths  of  Food  were  prepared,  the 
procefs  of  cooking  lafted  one  hour  and  thirty 
minutes  \ — and  feventeen  pounds  of  wood  were 
confumed, 

On  the  2oth  of  June,  in  Serjeant  Kein's  mefs> 
15  Ib.  of  foup  ;  i  Ib.  22  loths  of  meat,  and  8  Ib. 
of  live*:  dumplins,  in  all  24  Ib.  22  loths  of  Food 
were  prepared,  and  though  the  procefs  of  cooking 
lafted  two  hours  and  forty-live  minutes,  only  27-^  Ib. 
of  fire-wood  were  confumed. 

On  the  sift  of  June,  the  fame  quantity  of  foup 
and  meat,  and  7  Ib.  of  bread  dumplins,  in  all  23  Ib. 
22  loths  of  Food  were  prepared  in  two  hours  and 
thirty  minutes,  with  the  confumption  of  1 8-  Ib.  of 
wood. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  15  Ib.  of  foup,  and  10  Ib. 
of  meat  dumplins,  in  all  25  Ib.  of  Food,  were 
cooked  in  two  hours  and  forty-five  minutes,  and 

the  wood  confumed  was  1 8  Ib.  i  o  loths. 

The 
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The  following  table  will  (how,  in  a,  ftriking 
and  fatisfactory  manner,  the  expenfe  of  fuel  in 
thefe  experiments : 


Date  of  Time  em- 
the  Expe-  ployed  in 
riments.  cooking. 


Quantity 

of  Food 

prepared.       confumed.      food 


Oiiantitr 
of  Wood 
ib.  of 


to  l 


June,  1795. 

Hours,  min. 

lb.       laths. 

lb. 

loth, 

2     45 

17     i8i 

29 

nth, 

i     30 

20         2 

17 

2Oth, 

2     45 

24      22 

i?i 

21*, 

2       30 

23       22 

i8i 

22d, 

2     45 

25       o 

l84 

Sums  5     12     15         in     oi  ioo~ 

Means      2     23          22       oj-  20^5-  Tilb- 

The  mean  quantity  of  Food  prepared  daily  in 
five  days  being  22  lb.  very  nearly,  and  the  mean 
quantity  of  fire-wood  confumed  being  20-*—  lb.  ; 
this  gives  ~  lb.  of  wood  for  each  pound  of  Food. 

But  it  has  been  found  by  actual  experiment, 
made  with  the  utmofl  care,  in  the  new  kitchen  of 
the  Houfe  of  Induflry  at  Munich,  and  often 
repeated,  that  600  lb.  of  Food,  (of  the  Soup, 
No.  I.  given  to  the  Poor)  may  be  cooked  with 
the  confumption  of  only  44  lb.  of  pine-wood. 
And  hence  it  appears  how  very  great  the  wafte 
of  fuel  muft  be  in  all  culinary  proceiTes,  as  they 
are  commonly  performed;  for  though  the  time 
taken  up  in  cooking  the  foup  for  the  Poor  is,  at  a 
medium,  more  than  four  hours  and  a  half,  while 
that  employed  by  the  foldiers  in  their  cooking  is 

lefs 
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lefs  than  two  hours  and  a  half ;  yet  the  quantity 
of  fuel  confumed  by  the  latter  is  near  thirteen 
times  greater  than  that  employed  in  the  public 
kitchen  of  the  Houfe  of  Induftry. 

But  I  muft  not  anticipate  here  a  matter  which 
is  to  be  the  fubjecl:  of  a  feparate  EiTay  ;  and  which, 
from  its  great  importance,  certainly  deferves  to  be 
carefully  and  thoroughly  investigated. 
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CHAP.     V. 

Of  the  great  Importance  of  making  Soldiers  e&t 
together  in  regular  Meffes. — The  Influence  of 
fuch  economical  Arrangements  extends  even  to 
the  moral  Character  of  thofe  who  are  the  Objects 
of  them. — Of  the  Expenfe  of  feeding  Soldiers  in 
Meffes. — Of  the  furprifmg  Smallnefs  of  the  Ex 
penfe  of  feeding  the  Poor  at  Munich. — Specific 
Propofals  refpetJing  the  Feeding  of  the  Poor  in 
Great-Britain,  with  Calculations  of  the  Expenfe, 
at  the  prefent  Prices  of  Provi/tons. 


ALL  thofe  who  have  been  converfant  in  military 
affairs  muft  have  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  obferving  the  ftr iking  difference  there  is,  even 
in  the  appearance  of  the  men,  between  regiments 
in  which  melTes  are  eftablifhed,  and  Food  is  regu 
larly  provided  under  the  care  and  infpe&ion  of 
the  Officers  ;  and  others,  in  which  the  foldiers 
are  left  individually  to  fhift  for  themfelves.  And 
the  difference  which  may  be  obferved  between  fol 
diers  who  live  in  meffes,  and  are  regularly  fed, 
and  others  who  are  not,  is  not  confined  merely  to 
their  external  appearance  :  the  influence  of  thefe 
caufes  extends  much  farther,  and  even  the  moral 
character  of  the  man  is  affefted  by  them. 

Peace 
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Peace  of  mind,  which  is  as  effential  to  content 
ment  and  happinefs  as  it  is  to  virtue,  depends  much 
upon  order  and  regularity  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life  ;  and  in  no  cafe  are  order  and  method  more 
neceffary  to  happinefs,  (and  confequently  to  virtue) 
than  in  that,  where  the  prefervation  of  health  is 
connected  with  the  fatisfying  of  hunger  ;  an  appe 
tite  whofe  cravings  are  fometimes  as  inordinate  as/ 
they  are  infatiable. 

Peace  of  mind  depends  likewife  much  upon 
economy,  or  the  means  ufed  for  preventing  pecu 
niary  embarraiTments  ;  and  the  favings  to  foldiers 
in  providing  Food,  which  arife  from  houfekeeping 
in  meffes  of  ten  or  twelve  perfons  who  live  toge 
ther,  is  Very  great  indeed. 

But  great  as  thefe  favings  now  are,  I  think  they 
might  be  made  ftill  more  conliderable  ;  and  I  ihall 
give  my  reafons  for  this  opinion. 

Though  the  Bavarian  foldiers  live  at  a  very 
fmall  expenfe,  little  more  than  two-pence  flerling 
a-day,  yet  when  I  compare  this  fum,  fmall  as  it  is, 
with  the  expenfe  of  feeding  the  Poor  in  the  Houfe 
of  Induftry  at  Munich,  which  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  tqjb  farthings  a-day,  even  including  the 
coft  of  the  piece  of  dry  rye-bread,  weighing  feven 
ounces  Avoirdupois,*  which  is  given  them  in  their 

hands, 

*  For  each  100  lb.  Bavarian  weight,  (equal  to  ia-jT^  lb.  Avoir-  " 
dupois)  of  rye-meal,  which  the  baker  receives  from  the  magazine,  he 
is  obliged  to  deliver  fixty-four  loaves  of  bread,  each  loaf  weighing 
a  lb.  5-*-  loths  ;  equal  to  a  lb.  10  oz-  Avoirdupois ;—  and  as  each 
loaf  is  divided  injto  fix  portions,  this  gives  feven  ounces  Avoirdupois 
for  each  portion.  Hence  it  appears  that  100  lb.  of  rye-meal  give 
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hands,  at  dinner,  but  which  they  feldom  cat  at  din 
ner,  but  commonly  carry  home  in  their  pockets 
for  their  flippers ;— when  I  compare,  I  fay,  this 
fmall  fum,  with  the  daily  expenfe  of  the  foldiers  for 
their  fubfiftence,  I  find  reafon  to  conclude,  either 
that  the  foldiers  might  be  fed  cheaper,  or  that  the 
Poor  muft  be  abfolutely  ftarved  upon  their  allow 
ance.  That  the  latter  is  not  the  cafe,  the  healthy 
countenances  of  the  Poor,  and  the  air  of  placid 
contentment  which  always  accompanies  them,  as 
well  in  the  dining-hall  as  in  their  working-rooms, 
affords  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  interesting  and 
moft  fatisfactory  proof  poflible. 

Were  they  to  go  home  in  the  courfe  of  the  day, 
it  might  be  fufpecled  that  they  got  fomething  at 
home  to  eat,  in  addition  to  what  they  receive  from 
the  public  kitchen  of  the  Eftablifhment ; — but  this 
they  feldom  or  ever  do ;  and  they  come  to  the 
houfe  fo  early  in  the  morning,  and  leave  it  fo  late 
at  night,  that  it  does  not  feem  probable  that  they 
could  find  time  to  cook  any  thing  at  their  own 
lodgings. 

Some  of  them,  I  know,  make  a  conftant  prac 
tice  of  giving  themfelves  a  treat  of  a  pint  of  beer 
at  night,  after  they  have  finifhed  their  work ;  but 
I  do  not  believe  they  have  any  thing  elfe  for  their 

{uppers, 

149  lb.  of  bread  ;  for  fixty-four  loaves,  at  %  lb.  5^  loth*  each,  weigh 
149  lb — When  this  bread  is  reckoned  at  two  creutzer*  a  Bavarian 
pound,  (which  is  about  what  it  cofts  at  a  medium)  one  portion  cofts 
juft  -Jf  of  a  crcutzcr,  or  f  rf-  of  a  penny  fterling,  which  is  fometJung  left 
tfcaa  one  farthkig, 
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{uppers,  except  it  be  the  bread  which  they  carry 
home  from  the  Houfe  of  Induftry. 

I  mufc  confefs,  however,  very  fairly,  that  it 
always  appeared  to  me  quite  furprifmg,  and  that 
it  is  ftill  a  myftery  which  I  do  not  clearly  under- 
ftand,  how  it  is  poffible  for  thefe  poor  people  to 
be  fo  comfortably  fed  upon  the  fmall  allowances 
which  they  receive. — The  facts,  however,  are  not 
only  certain,  but  they  are  notorious.  Many  per- 
fons  of  the  moft  refpectable  character  in  this, 
country,  (Great-Britain)  as  well  as  upon  the 
Continent,  who  have  vifited  the  Houfe  of  Induftry 
at  Munich,  can  bear  witnefs  to  their  authenticity  ; 
and  they  are  furely  not  the  lefs  interefting  for 
being  extraordinary. 

It  muft  however  be  remembered,  that  what 
formerly  coil  two  farthings  in  Bavaria,  at  the 
mean  price  of  proviiions  in  that  country,  cofts 
three  farthings  at  this  prefent  moment ;  and  would 
probably  coftykv  in  London,  and  in  moft  other 
parts  of  Great-Britain :  but  ftill,  it  will  doubtlefs 
appear  almoft  incredible,  that  a  comfortable  and 
nourifhing  meal,  fufficient  for  fatisfying  the  hunger 
of  a  ftrong'  man,  may  be  furnifhed  in  London, 
and  at  this  very  moment,  when  proviiions  of  all 
kinds  are  fo  remarkably  dear,  at  lefs  than  three 
farthings.  The  fact,  however,  is  moft  certain, 
and  may  eafily  be  demonftrated  by  making  the 
experiment. 

Suppofing  that  it  fhould  be  neceffary,  in  feeding 
the  Poor  in  this  country,  to  furnilh  them  with 

three 
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tjiree  meals  a-day,  even  that  might  be  done  at  a 
very  (mail  expenfe,  were  the  fyftem  of  feeding 
them  adopted  which  is  here  propofed.  The 
amount  of  that  expenfe  would  be  as  follows  : 

Pence.  Farths. 

Far  Ircakfafti  20  dunces  of  the  Soup,  No.  II. 
compofed  of  pearl  barley,  peas,  potatoes, 
and  fine  wheaten  bread  (See  page  210.)  o  2\ 

Fur  dinner,  20  ounces  of  the  fame  Soup,  and 

7  ounces  of  rye-bread  -  -  I  2 

For  fuppsr,  20  ounces  of  the  fame  Soup  o  2 1 

In  all  4  ib.  3  oz.  of  Food,*  which  would  coft       2  g 

Should  it  be  thought  rieceflary  to  give' a  little 
meat  at  dinner,  this  may  bed  be  done  by  mixing 
it,  cut  fine,  or  minced,  in  bread  dumplins  ;  or  when 
bacon,  or  any  kind  of  falted  or  fmoked  meat  is 
given,  to  cut  it  fine  and  mix  it  with  the  bread 
which  is  eaten  in  the  foup.  If  the  bread  be  fried, 
the  Food  will  be  much  improved  ;  but  this  will  be 
attended  with  fome  additional  expenfe.— Rye- 
bread  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  for  frying,  than 
bread  made  of  wheat  flour  ;  and  it  is  commonly 
not  half  fo  dear. — Perhaps  rye-bread  fried  might 
be  furuifhed  almoft  as  cheap  as  wheaten  bread  not 
fried  \  and  if  this  could  be  clone,  it  would  certainly 
fee  a  very  g^eat  improvement. 

"  This  allowance  is  evidently  much  too  large  ;  but  !  was  willing 
to  fho-w  what  the  expenfe  of  feeding  the  Poor  would  be  af.  iLf  ligbtfl. 
ijkitlatiw.  I  have  ellimated  the  7  ounces  of  rye-bread,  mentioned 
above,  at  what  it  ought  to  cod  when  rye  is  79.  6d.  the  buflicl,  its 
prefint  pricf  in  London. 

L  J 
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There  is  another  way  by  which  thefe  cheap 
foups  may  be  made  exceedingly  palatable  and  &- 
voury  ; — which  is  by  mixing  with  them  a  very 
fmall  quantity  of  red  herrings,  minced  very  fine, 
or  pounded  in  a  mortar. — There  is  no  kind  of 
cheap  Food,  I  believe,  that  has  fo  much  tafte  as  red 
herrings,  or  that  communicates  its  flavour  with  fo 
much  liberality  to  other  eatables  ;  and  to  moft  pal 
ates  it  is  remarkably  agreeable. 

Cheefe  may  likewife  be  made  ufe  of  for  giving 
an  agreeable  relifli  to  thefe  foups ;  and  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  it  will  be  fufficient  for  that  purpofe^ 
provided  it  has  a  ftrong  tafte,  and  is  properly 
applied. — It  mould  be  grated  to  a  powder  with  a 
grater,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  this  powder  thrown 
over  the  foup,  after  it  is  dijhed  out. — This  is  fre 
quently  done  at  the  fumptuous  tables  of  the  rich, 
and  is  thought  a  great  delicacy ;  while  the  Poor, 
who  have  fo  few  enjoyments,  have  not  been  taught 
to  avail  themfelves  of  this*  which  is  fo  much  within 
their  reach. 

Thofe  whofe  avocations  call  them  to  vifit  dif- 
tant  countries*  and  thofe  whofe  fortune  enables 
them  to  travel  for  their  amufement  or  improve 
ment,  have  many  opportunities  of  acquiring  ufeful 
information  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  intercourfe 
with  ftrangers,  many  improvements,  and  more  re- 
fnements,  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  ; 
but  the  moft  important  advantages  that  might  be 
derived  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  man 
ners  and  cuftoms  of  different  nations, — the  intro- 
duclion  of  improvements  tending  to  facilitate  the 

means 
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means  of  fubfiftence,  and  to  increafe  the  comforts 
and  conveniencies  of  the  mod  neceffitous  and  moft 
numerous  claffes  of  fociety, — have  been,  alas  !  little 
attended  to.  Our  extenfive  commerce  enables  us 
to  procure,  and  we  do  adually  import  moft  of  the 
valuable  commodities  which  are  the  produce  either 
of  the  foil  of  the  ocean,  or  of  the  induftry  of  man  in 
all  the  various  regions  of  the  habitable  globe  ; — but 
the  refult  of  the  EX? ERIENCE  OF  AGES  refpetling  the 
ufe  that  can  be  made  of  thofe  commodities  has  feldom 
been  thought  worth  importing !  I  never  fee  maccaront 
in  England,  or  polenta  in  Germany,  upon  the  tables 
of  the  rich,  without  lamenting  that  thofe  cheap  and 
wholefome  luxuries  fliould  be  monopolized  by  thofe 
who  ftand  leaft  in  need  of  them  >  while  the  Poor, 
who,  one  would  think,  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
having  almoft  an  exclu/ive  right  to  them,  (as  they 
were  both  invented  by  the  Poor  of  a  neighbouring 
nation)  are  kept  in  perfect  ignorance  of  them. 

But  thefe  two  kinds  of  Food  are  fo  palatable, 
wholefome,  and  nourishing,  and  may  be  provided 
fo  ealily,  and  at  fo  very  cheap  a  rate  in  all  coun 
tries,  and  particularly  in  Great-Britain,  that  I  think 
I  cannot  do  better  than  to  devote  a  few  pages  to 
the  examination  of  them  ;  and  I  fliall  begin  with 
Polenta,  or  Indian  c,orn>  as  it  i»  called  in  this 
country. 
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CHAR     VI. 

O/*  INDIAN  CORN. — //  affords  the  cheapeft  and  uioft 
nourijhing  Food  known. — Proofs  that  it  is  more 
nourijhing  than  Mice. — Different  Ways  of  prepar 
ing  or  cooking  it. — Computation  of  the  Expenfe  of 
feeding  a  Perfon  with  it,  founded  on  Expert 
ment. — Approve^  Receipt  for  making  an  INDIAN 
PUDDING. 

¥  CANNOT  help  increafing  the  length  of  thisEflay 
JL  much  beyond  the  bounds  I  originally  afligned  to 
it,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  recommending 
a  kind  of  Food  which  I  believe  to  be  beyond  com- 
parifon  the  mod  nourishing,  cheapeft,  and  moft 
wholefome  that  can  be  procured  for  feeding  the 
Poor. — This  is  Indian  Corn,  a  moft  valuable  pro 
duction  ;  and  which  grows  in  almoft  all  climates  ; 
and  though  it  does  not  fucceed  remarkably  well  in 
Great-Britain,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Germany,  yet 
it  may  eafily  be  had  in  great  abundance,  from  other 
countries  ;  and  commonly  at  a  very  low  rate. 

The  common  people  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Italy  live  almoft  entirely  upon  it  ;  and  through 
out  the  whole  Continent  of  America  it  makes  a 
principal  article  of  Food. — In  Italy  it  is  called 
Polenta,  where  it  is  prepared  or  cooked  in  a  va 
riety  of  ways,  and  forms  the  bails  of  a  number  of 
very  nourifhing  climes. — The  moft  common  way 
Jiowever  of  ufing  it  in  that  country  is  to  grind  it 
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into  meal,  and  with  water  to  make  it  into  a  thick 
kind  of  pudding,  like  what  in  this  country  is  called 
a  hafty-pudding,  which  is  eaten  with  various  kinds 
of  fauce,  and  fometimes  without  any  fauce. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  North-America,  the 
common  houfehold  bread  throughout  the  country  is 
compofed  of  one  part  of  Indian  meal  and  one  part 
of  rye  meal ;  and  I  much  doubt  whether  a  more 
wholefome,  or  more  nourifhing  kind  of  bread  can 
be  made. 

Rice  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  very  nourim- 
ing, — much  more  fo  even  than  wheat ;  but  there  is 
a  circumftance  well  known  to  all  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  feeding  the  negro 
ilaves  in  the  fouthern  ftates  of  North-America, 
and  in  the  Weft-Indies,  that  would  feem  to  prove, 
in  a  very  decifive  and  fatisfactory  manner,  that  In 
dian  Corn  is  even  more  nourifhing  than  rice. — -In  thofe 
countries,  where  Rice  and  Indian  Corn  are  both  pro 
duced  in  the  greateft  abundance,  the  negroes  have 
frequently  had  their  option  between  thefe  two 
kinds  of  Food  ;  and  have  invariably  preferred  the 
latter. — The  reafons  they  give  for  this  preference 
they  exprefs  in  ftrong,  though  not  in  very  delicate 
terms. — They  fay  that  "  Rice  turns  to  water  in 
"  their  bellies,  and  runs  off;" — but  "  Indian  Corn 
**  ftays  with  them,  and  makes  ftrong  to  work" 

This  account  of  the  preference  which  negroes 
give  to  Indian  Corn  for  Food,  and  of  their  reafons 
for  this  preference,  was  communicated  to  me  by 
two  gentlemen  of  moft  refpeclable  character,  well 
known  in  England,  and  now  reiident  in  London, 

who 
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who  were  formerly  planters  ;  one  in  Georgia^  and 
the  other  in  Jamaica. 

The  nutritive  quality  which  Indian  Corn  po£ 
feffes,  in  a  moft  eminent  degree,  when  employed 
for  fattening  hogs  and  poultry,  and  for  giving 
itrength  to  working  oxen,  has  long  been  univer- 
faliy  known  and  acknowledged  in  every  part  of 
North- America ;  and  nobody  in  that  country  thinks 
of  employing  any  other  grain  for  thofe  purpofes. 

All  thefe  facts  prove  to  a  demonftration,  that 
Indian  Corn  poffeffes  very  extraordinary  nutritive 
powers  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  no 
fpecies  of  grain  that  can  be  had  fo  cheap,  or  in  fo 
great  abundance  ; — it  is  therefore  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  providing 
cheap  and  wholefome  Food  for  the  Poor, — or  in 
taking  meafures  for  warding  off  the  evils  which  comr 
monly  attend  a  general  fcarcity  of  provifions,to  con* 
fider  in  time,  how  this  ufeful  article  of  Food  may  be 
procured  in  large  quantities,  and  how  the  introduc 
tion  of  it  into  common  ufe  can  moft  eafily  be  effected. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  ufmg  Indian  Corn, 
there  are  a  vaft  variety  of  different  ways  in  which 
it  may  be  prepared,  or  cooked,  in  order  to  its 
being  ufed  as  Food. — One  fimple  and  obvious  way 
of  uiing  it,  is  to  mix  it  with  wheat,  rye,  or  barley 
meal,  in  making  bread  ;  but  when  it  is  ufed  for 
making  bread,  and  particularly  when  it  is  mixed 
with  wheat  flour,  it  will  greatly  improve  the  quality 
of  the  bread,  if  the  Indian  meal  (the  coarfer  part  of 
the  bran  being  firft  feparated  from  it  by  fifting) 
be  previoufly  mixed  with  water,  and  boiled  for  a 
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considerable  length  of  time, — two  or  three  hours  for 
inftance,  over  a  flow  fire,  before  the  other  meal  or 
flour  is  added  to  it.— This  boiling,  which,  if  the 
proper  quantity  of  water  is  employed,  will  bring 
the  mafs  to  the  confiftency  of  a  thin  pudding,  will 
effectually  remove  a  certain  difagreeable  raw  taftc 
in  the  Indian  Corn,  which  fimple  baking  will  not 
entirely  take  away ;  and  the  wheat  flour  being 
mixed  with  this  pudding  after  it  has  been  taken 
from  the  fire  and  cooled,  and  the  whole  well 
kneaded  together,  may  be  made  to  rife,  and  be 
formed  into  loaves,  and  baked  into  bread,  with  the 
fame  facility  that  bread  is  made  of  wheat  flour  alone, 
or  of  any  mixtures  of  different  kinds  of  meal. 

When  the  Indian  meal  is  previoufly  prepared  by 
boiling,  in  the  manner  here  defcribed,  a  moil  ex 
cellent,  and  very  palatable  kind  of  bread,  not  in 
ferior  to  wheaten  bread,  may  be  made  of  equal 
parts  of  this  meal  and  of  common  wheat  flour. 

But  the  moft  fimple,  and  I  believe  the  beft,  and 
moft  economical  way  of  employing  Indian  Corn  as 
Food,  is  to  make  it  into  puddings.— There  is,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  a  certain  rawnefs  in  the  tafte 
of  it,  which  nothing  but  long  boiling  can  remove  \ 
but  when  that  difagreeable  tafte  is  removed,  it 
becomes  extremely  palatable ;  and  that  it  is  re 
markably  wholefome,  has  been  proved  by  fo  much 
experience  that  no  doubts  can  poflibly  be  entertained 
of  that  fa6L 

The  culture  of  it  requires  more  labour  than 
moft  other  kinds  of  grain  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  produce  is  very  abundant,  and  it  is  always 
much  cheaper  than  either  wheat  or  ryeu — The 

price 
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price  of  it  in  the  Carolines,  and  in  Georgia,  ha-s 
often  been  as  low  as  eighteen  pence,  and  fometimes-f 
as  one  flatting  fterling  per  bufhel ;- — but  the  Indian 
Corn  which  is  grown  in  thofe  fouthcrn  ftates  is  much 
inferior,  both  in  weight  and  in  its  qualities,  to  that 
which  is  the  produce  of  colder  climates.— Indian 
Corn  of  the  growth  of  Canada,  and  the  New  England 
fiatc%  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  worth  twenty 
per  cent,  more  per  bufhel  than  that  which  is  grown 
in  the  fouthern  Hates,  may  commonly  be  bought 
for  two  and  iix  pence,  or  three  {hillings  a  bulheL 

It  is  now  three  {hillings  and  fix  pence  a  buihel  at 
Bofton  ;  but  the  prices  of  provisions  of  all  kinds 
have  been  much  raifcd  of  late  in  all  parts  of 
America,  owing  to  the  uncommonly  high,  prices 
which  are  paid  for  them  in  the  European  markets 
fince  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  war. 

Indian  Corn  and  rye  are  very  nearly  of  the  fame 
weight,  but  the  former  gives  rather  more  flour, 
when  ground  and  fifted,  than  the  latter. — I  find  by 
a  report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  the  loth 
of  November,  1795,  that  three  buihels  of  Indian 
Corn  weighed  i  cwt,  i  qr.  18  Ib.  (or  53  Ib.  each 
bufhel)  and  gave  i  cwt.  20  Ib.  of  flour  and  26  Ib. 
of  bran ;  while,  three  buihels  of  rye,  weighing 
i  cwt.  i  qr.  22  Ib.  (or  54  Ib,  the  buihel)  gave 
only  i  cwt.  17  Ib.  of  flour  and  28  Ib.  of  bran. — 
But  I  much  fufpecl:  that  the  Indian  Corn  ufed  in 
thefe  experiments  was  not  of  the  belt  quality.  * 

I  faw  fome  of  it,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be 
of  that  kind  which  is  commonly  grown  in  the 

fouthern 

*  Farther  inquiries  which  have  fincc  been  made,  have  proved  that 
thefc  iufpicions  were  not  without  foundation. 
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fouthern  ftates  of  North-America.— Indian  Corn 
of  the  growth  of  colder  climates  is,  probably,  at 
leaft  as  heavy  as  wheat,  which  weighs  at  a  medium 
about  58  lb.  per  bufhel,  and  I  imagine  it  will  give 
nearly  as  much  flour.* 

In  regard  to  the  moll  advantageous  method  of 
uiing  Indian  Corn  as  Food,  I  would  ftrongly  re 
commend,  particularly  when  it  is  employed  for. 
feeding  the  Poor,  a  dim  made  of  it  that  is  in  the 
higheft  eflimation  throughout  America,  and  which 
is  really  very  good,  and  very  nourifhing.  This  is 
called  hafty -pudding ;  and  it  is  made  in  the  fol 
lowing  manner  :  A  quantity  of  water,  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  hafty-pudding  intended  to  be 
made,  is  put  over  the  fire  in  an  open  iron  pot,  or 
kettle,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  fait  for  feafoning  the 
pudding  being  previoufly  difTolved  in  the  water,  In 
dian  meal  is  ftirred  into  it,  by  little  and  little,  with  a 
wooden  fpoon  with  a  long  handle,  while  the 
water  goes  on  to  be  heated  and  made  to  boil ; — 
great  care  being  taken  to  put  in  the  meal  by  very 
fmall  quantities,  and  by  fif  ring  it  {lowly  through  the 
lingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  ilirring  the  water 
about  very  briikly  at  the  fame  time  with  the 

wooden 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining, 
in  the  moft  decifive  and  fatisfadory  manner,  the  fads  relative  to  the 
weight  of  Indian  Corn  of  the  growth  of  the  northern  ftates  of  America. 
A  friend  of  mine,  an  American  gentleman,  rsfident  in  London,  (George 
Erving,  Efq.  of  Great  Gecrge-itreet,  Hanover- fquare)  who,  in  common 
with  the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  ftill  retains  a  liking  for  Indian  Corn, 
and  imports  it  regularly  every  year  from  America,  has  juffc  received  a 
frefh  fupply  of  it,  by  one  of  the  laft  fhips  which  has  arrived  from  Boftou 
in  New-England  ;  and  at  my  defire  he  weighed  a  bufhel  of  it,  and  found 
it  to  weigh  61  lb. :  It  coft  him  zt  Bofton  three  Shillings  and  fixpenec 
fterling  the  bufhel. 
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wooden  fpoon,  with  the  right  hand,  to  mix  the 
meal  with  the  water  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
lumps  being  formed. — The  meal  mould  be  added 
fo  fiowly,  that,  when  the  water  is  brought  to  boil, 
the  -mafs  mould  not  be  thicker  than  \vater-gruel,  and 
half  an  hour  more,  at  leaft,  mould  be  employed  to 
add  the  additional  quantity  of  meal  neceffary  for 
bringing  the  pudding  to  be  of  the  proper  con- 
liitency  ;  during  which  time  it  mould  be  ftirred 
about  continually,  and  kept  conftantly  boiling. — 
The  method  of  determining  when  the  pudding  has 
acquired  the  proper  confiftency  is  this  :  the  wooden 
fpoon  ufed  for  ftirring  it  being  placed  upright  in  the 
middle  of  the  kettle,  if  it  falls  down,  more  meal 
muft  be  added  ;  but  if  the  pudding  is  fufficiently 
thick  and  adhefive  to  fupport  it  in  a  vertical  poiition, 
it  is  declared  to  be  proof-,  and  no  more  meal  is  added. 
— If  the  boiling,  inftead  of  being  continued  only 
half  an  hour,  be  prolonged  to  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  or  an  hour,  the  pudding  will  be  confiderably 
improved  by  this  prolongation. 

This  haily-pudding,  when  done,  may  be  eaten 
in  various  ways. — It  may  be  put,  while  hot,  by 
fpoonfuls  into  a  bowl  of  milk,  and  eaten  with  the 
milk  with  a  fpoon,  in  lieu  of  bread  ;  and  ufed  in 
this  way  it  is  remarkably  palatable. — It  may  like- 
wife  be  eaten,  while  hot,  with  a  fauce  compofed  of 
butter  iind  brown  fugar,  or  butter  and  molaiTes, 
with  or  Without  a  few  drops  of  vinegar  ;  and  how- 
eyer  people  who  have  not  been  accuftomed  to  this 
American  cookery  may  be  prejudiced  againft  it, 
they  will  find  upon  trial  that  it  makes  a  moft  ex- 
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cellent  dim,  and  one  which  never  fails  to  be  much 
liked  by  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  it. — The 
univerfal  fondnefs  of  Americans  for  it  proves  that 
it  muft  have  fome  merit  ; — for  in  a  country  which 
produces  all  the  delicacies  of  the  table  in  the  greateft 
abundance,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  a  whole 
nation  fliould  have  a  taile  fo  depraved  as  to  give  a 
decided  preference  to  any  particular  fpecies  of  Food 
which  has  not  fomething  to  recommend  it. 

The  manner  in  which  haily-pudding  is  eaten 
with  butter  and  fugar,  or  butter  and  molaiTes,  in 
America,  is  as  follows  :  The  hafty-pudding  being 
fpread  out  equally  upon  a  plate,  while  hot,  an  ex 
cavation  is  made  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  a  fpoon, 
into  which  excavation  a  piece  of  butter,  as  large  as 
a  nutmeg,  is  put ;  and  upon  it,  a  fpoonful  of  brown 
fugar,  or  more  commonly  of  molaifes. — The  butter 
being  foon  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  pudding, 
mixes  with  the  fugar,  or  molaffes,  and  forms  a 
fauce,  which,  being  confined  in  the  excavation  made 
for  it,  occupies  the  middle  of  the  plate. — The  pud 
ding  is  then  eaten  with  a  fpoon,  each  fpoonful  of  it 
being  dipt  into  the  fauce  before  it  is  carried  to  the 
mouth  ;  care  being  had  in  taking  it  up,  to  begin 
on  the  outilde,  or  near  the  brim  of  the  plate,  and 
to  approach  the  centre  by  regular  advances,  in 
order  not  to  demolifh  too  foon  the  excavation 
which  forms  the  refervoir  for  the  fauce. 

If  I  am  prolix  in  thefe  defcriptions,  my  reader 
niuft  excufe  me  ;  for  perfuaded  as  I  am  that  the 
action  of  Food  upon  the  palate,  and  confequently 
the  pleafure  of  eating,  depends  very  much  indeed 

upon 
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upon  the  wanner  in  which  the  Food  Is  applied  to  the 
organs  of  tafte,  I  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  men 
tion,  and  even  to  illuftrate  in  the  cleareft  manner, 
every  circumftance  which  appeared  to  me  to  have 
influence  in  producing  thofe  important  effects. 

In  the  cafe  in  queftion,  as  it  is  the  fauce  alone 
which  gives  tafte  and  palatablenefs  to  the  Food,  and 
confequently  is  the  caufe  of  the  pleafure  enjoyed  in 
eating  it,  the  importance  of  applying,  or  ufing  it,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  greateft  and 
moft  durable  effect  poflible  on  the  organs  of  tafle, 
is  quite  evident  ;  and  in  the  manner  of  eating  this 
Food  which  has  here  been  defcribed  and  recom 
mended,  the  fmall  quantity  of  fauce  ufecl,  (and  the 
quantity  muft  be  fmall,  as  it  is  the  expenfive 
article)  is  certainly  applied  to  the  palate  more 
immediately  ;™by  a  greater  furface  ;~and  in  a 
flate  of  greater  condenfation  ;— and  confequentry 
ads  upon  it  more  powerfully  ; — and  continues  to 
act  upon  it  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  than  it 
could  well  be  made  to  do  when  ufed  in  any  other 
way. — Were  it  more  intimately  mixed  with  the 
pudding,  for  inftance,  inilead  of  being  merely 
applied  to  its  external  furface,  its  action  would 
certainly  be  much  lefs  powerful  5  and  were  it 
poured  over  the  pudding,  or  was  proper  care  not 
taken  to  keep  it  confined  in  the  little  excavation  or 
refervoir  made  in  the  midil  of  the  pudding  to  con 
tain  it,  much  of  it  would  attach  itfelf  and  Adhere  to 
the  furface  of  the  plate,  and  be  loft. 

Hafly-pudding  has  this  in  particular  to  recom 
mend   it, — and  which  renders   it  fmgularly   ufeful 

as 
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-AS  Food  for  poor  families, — that  when  more 
of  it  is  made  at  once  than  is  immediately  wanted, 
what  remains  may  be  preferved  good  for  feveral 
days,  and  a  number  of  very  palatable  dimes  may 
be  made  of  it. — It  may  be  cut  in  thin  flices,  and 
toafted  before  the  fire,  or  on  a  gridiron,  and  eaten 
inftead  of  bread,  either  in  milk?  or  in  any  kind  of 
foup  or  pottage  ;  or  with  any  other  kind  of  Food 
with  which  bread  is  commonly  eaten  ;  or  it  may  be 
eaten  cold,  without  any  preparation,  with  a  warm 
lauce  made  of  butter,  mobiles,  or  fugar,  and  a  little 
vinegar. — In  this  laft-mentioned  way  of  eating  it, 
it  is  quite  as  palatable,  and  I  believe  more  whole- 
fome,  than  when  eaten  warm  that  is  to  fay,  when 
it  is  firit  made. — It  may  likewife  be  piit  cold, 
without  any  preparation,  into  hot  milk ;  and  this 
mixture  is  by  no  means  unpalatable,  particularly 
if  it  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  milk  till  it  is 
warmed  throughout,  or  if  it  be  boiled  in  the  milk 
for  a  few  moments. 

A  favourite  dim  in  America,  and  a  very  good 
one,  is  made  of  cold  boiled  cabbage  chopped  fine, 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  cold  boiled  beef,  and 
flices  of  cold  hafty-pudding,  all  fried  together  in 
butter  or  hog's  lard. 

Though  hafty-puddings  are  commonly  made  of 
Indian  meal,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
make  them  of  equal  parts  of  Indian,  and  of  rye 
meal  ;-— and  they  are  fometimes  made  of  rye  meal 
alone  ;  or  of  rye  meal  and  wheat  flour  mixed. 

To  give  a  fatisfaftory  idea  of  the  expenfe  of 
preparing  hafty-puddings  in  this  country,  (En 
gland) 
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gland)  and  of  feeding  the  Poor  with  them,  I  made 
the  following  experiment  : — About  2  pints  of 
water,  which  weighed  juft  2  Ib.  Avoirdupois,  were 
put  over  the  fire  in  a  faucepan  of  a  proper  fize,  and 
58  grains  in  weight  or  T-~  of  a  pound  of  fait 
being  added,  the  water  was  made  to  boil. — During 
the  time  that  it  was  heating,  fmall  quantities  of 
Indian  meal  were  ftirred  into  it,  and  care  was 
taken,  by  moving  the  water  brifkly  about,  with  a 
wooden  fpoon,  to  prevent  the  meal  from  being 
formed  into  lumps ;  and  as  often  as  any  lumps 
were  obferved,  they  were  carefully  broken  with 
the  fpoon  ; — the  boiling  was  then  continued  half 
an  hour,  and  during  this  time  the  pudding  was 
continually  ftirred  about  with  the  wooden  ipoon, 
and  fo  much  more  meal  was  added  as  was  found 
neceilary  to  bring  the  pudding  to  be  of  the  proper 
confiftency. 

This  being  done,  it  was  taken  from  the  fire  and 
weighed,  and  was  found  to  weigh  juft  i  Ib.  1 14-  oz. 
— Upon  weighing  the  meal  which  remained, 
(the  quantity  firft  provided  having  been  exactly 
determined  by  weight  in  the  beginning  of  the  ex 
periment)  it  was  found  that  juft  half  a  pound  of  meal 
had  been  ufed. 

From  the  refult  of  this  experiment  it  appears, 
that  for  each  pound  of  Indian  meal  employed  in 
making  hafty -puddings,  we  may  reckon  3  Ib.  9  oz. 
of  the  pudding. — And  the  expenfe  of  providing 
this  kind  of  Food,  or  the  coft  of  it  by  the  pound, 
at  the  prefent  high  price  of  grain  in  this  country, 
may  be  feen  by  the  following  computation  : 

Half 
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Haifa  pound  of  Indian  meal,  (the  quantity" 
ufed  in  the  foregoing  experiment)  at  2d. 
a  pound  or  75.  6d.  a  buihel  for  the  corn 
(the  price    dated   in  the  report  of  the  > 
Board  of  Agriculture   of  the    loth   of 
November  1795,  f°  °ften  referred  to) 
cofts 

58  grains  or  T-|^  of  a  pound  of  fait,  at  2  d.~ 
pe-r  pound 


Total,     o     o     i  ^V 

Now,  as  the  quantity  of  pudding  prepared  with 
thefe  ingredients  was  i  lb.  n^  oz.  and  the  coft  of 
the  ingredients  amounted  to  one  fenny  and  one  fix- 
tieth  of  a  penny,  this  gives  for  the  coft  of  one 
pound  of  hafty-pudding  -?~  of  a  penny,  or  2^- 
farthings,  very  nearly. — It  muft  however  be  re 
membered  that  the  Indian  Corn  is  here  reckoned  at 
a  very  exorbitant  price  indeed.* 

But  before  it  can  be  determined  what  the  ex- 
penfe  will  be  of  feeding  the  Poor  with  this  kind  of 
Food,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  afcertain  how  much 
of  it  will  be  required  to  give  a  comfortable  meal 
to  one  perfon  ;  and  how  much  the  expenfe  will 
be  of  providing  the  fauce  for  that  quantity  of  pud 
ding, — To  determine  thefe  two  points  with  fome 
degree  of  preciiion,  I  made  the  following  experi 
ment  : — Having  taken  my  breakfaft,  confifting  of 
two  dimes  of  coffee,  with  cream,  and  a  dry  toaft, 

at 

The  price  of  Indian  meal  as  it  is  here  eftimated, — (id.  a> 
pound) — is  at  leaft  twice  as  much  as  it  would  coft  in  Great-Britain  in 
common  years,  if  care  was  taken  to  import  it  at  the  cheapeil  rate. 
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at  my  ufual  hour  of  breakfafling,  (nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning)  and  having  failed  from  that  time 
till  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  then  dined  upon 
my  hafty-pudding,  with  the  American  fauce  al 
ready  defer  ibed,  and  I  found,  after  my  appetite  for 
Food  was  perfectly  fatisiied,  and  I  felt  that  I  had 
made  a  comfortable  dinner,  that  I  had  eaten  juil 
i  Ib.  i  ^  oz.  of  the  pudding  ;  and  the  ingredients, 
of  which  the  fauce  which  was  eaten  with  it  was 
eompofed,  were  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  molaffes,  and  21  grains  or 
T~-  of  a  pint  of  vinegar. 

The  coil  of  this  dinner  may  be  feen  by  the  fol* 
lowing  computation  ; 

For  the  Pudding. 

Farthings. 
I  Ib.  it  oz.  of  hafty-pudding,  at  " 


2 

2-}-  farthings  a  pound 

For  the  Sauce. 
Half  an  ounce  of  butter,  at  10  d.  7 


per  pound 

[jree   quai 

molaffes,  at  6<f.  per  pound 

f  of  a  pint  of 

8  d.  the  gallon 

Total  for  the  Sauce,       2T*7  farthings* 


Three   quarters    of  an  ounce    of")  x 

of  a  pint  of  vinegar,  at  2  s.  "£  t 


! 
^ 


Sum    total   of  expenfes   for  this 

dinner,   for  the   pudding   and 

its  fauce 
Or  fomething  lefs  than  one  penny  farthing. 

I  believe  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  provide   a 
dinner  in  London,  at  this  time,  when  provifions  of 

all 
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all  kinds  are  fo  dear,  equally  grateful  to  the 
palate  and  fatisfying  to  the  cravings  of  hunger,  at 
a  fmaller  expenfe. — And  that  this  meal  was  fuffi- 
cient  for  all  the  purpofes  of  nourifliment  appears 
from  hence,  that  though  I  took  my  ufual  exercife, 
and  did  not  fup  after  it,  I  neither  felt  any  particular 
faintnefs,  nor  any  unufual  degree  of  appetite  for 
my  breakfaft  next  morning. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  my  account 
of  this  experiment,  to  mow  in  what  manner  experi 
ments  of  this  kind  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
conducted  ; — and  alfo  to  induce  others  to  engage 
in  thefe  moft  ufeful  inveftigations. 

It  will  not  efcape  the  obfervation  of  the  reader, 
that,  fmall  as  the  expenfe  was  of  providing  this 
dinner,  yet  very  near  one-half  of  that  fum  was  laid 
out  in  purchaiing  the  ingredients  for  the  fauce.— 
But  it  is  probable  that  a  considerable  part  of  that 
expenfe  might  be  faved. — In  Italy,  polenta,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  hafty-pudding  made  with 
Indian  meal  and  water,  is  very  frequently,  and  I 
believe  commonly  eaten  without  any  fauce,  and 
when  on  holidays  or  other  extraordinary  occafions 
they  indulge  themfelves  by  adding  a  fauce  to  it,- 
this  fauce  is  far  from  expenfive. — It  is  commonly 
nothing  more  than  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  butter 
fpread  gver  the  flat  furface  of  the  hot  polenta 
which  is  fpread  out  thin  in  a  large  platter  ;  with 
a  little  Parmezan  or  other  ftrong  cheefe,  reduced 
to  a  coarfe  powder  by  grating  it  with  a  grater, 
ftrewed  over  it. 

Perhaps  this  Italian  fauce  might  be  more  agree 
able  to  an  Englifh  palate  than  that  commonly 
N  a  ufed 
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ufed  in  America.  It  would  certainly  be  lefs  ex- 
penfrve,  as  much  lefs  butter  would  be  required, 
and  as  cheefe  in  this  country  is  plenty  and  cheap. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  fauce  ufed  with  Food 
prepared  of  Indian  Corn,  I  cannot  too  ftrongly 
recommend  the  ufe  of  that  grain. 

While  I  was  employed  in  making  my  exper 
iment  upon  haily-pudding,  I  learnt  from  my 
fervant,  (a  Bavarian)  who  aflifted  me,  a  fad 
which  gave  me  great  pleafure,  as  it  ferved  to 
confirm  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  long  entertained 
of  the  great  merit  of  Indian  Corn. — He  allured 
me  that  polenta  is  much  efteemed  by  the  pea- 
fantry  in  Bavaria,  and  that  it  makes  a  very  conii- 
derable  article  of  their  Food ;  that  it  comes  from 
Italy  through  the  Tyrol ;  and  that  it  is  commonly 
fold  in  Bavaria  at  the  fame  price  as  'wheat  flour  ! 
Can  there  be  ilronger  proofs  of  its  merit  ? 

The  negroes  in  America  prefer  it  to  rice  ;  and 
the  Bavarian  peafants  to  wheat. — Why  then  mould 
not  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  like  it  ?  It  will 
not,  I  hope,  be  pretended,  that  it  is  in  this  favoured 
foil  alone  that  prejudices  take  fuch  deep  root  that 
they  are  never  to  be  eradicated,  or  that  there  is 
any  thing  peculiar  in  the  conftruclion  of  the  palate 
of  an  Englifhman. 

The  objection  that  may  be  made  ta  Indian 
Corn, — that  it  does  not  thrive  well  in  this  cotertry, 
— is  of  no  weight.  The  lame  objection  might,  with 
equal  reafon,  be  made  to  rice,  and  twenty  other 
articles  of  Food  now  in  common  ufe. 

It  has  ever  been  coniidered,  by  thofe  verfed  in 
the  fcience  of  political  economy,  as  an  object  of  the 

firfl 
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firfl  importance  to  keep  down  the  prices  6f  provi- 
fions,  particularly  in  manufacturing  and  commer 
cial  countries  ;  —  and  if  there  be  a  country  on  earth 
where  this  ought  to  be  done,  it  is  furely  Great- 
Britain  \  —  and  there  is  certainly  no  country  which 
has  the  means  of  doing  it  fo  much  in  Us  power. 

But  the  progrefs  of  national  improvements  muft 
be  very  flow,  however  favourable  Other  circum- 
ftances  may  be,  where  thofe  citizens,  who,  by  their 
rank  and  fituation  in  fociety,  are  deftined  to  direct 
the  public  opinion,  affett  to  confider  the  national 
prejudices  as  un.  conquerable.*  —  But  to  return  to 
the  fubjecl:  immediately  under  confideration. 

Though  hafty-pudding  is,  I  believe,  the  cheap- 
eft  Food  that  can  be  prepared  with  Indian  Corn, 
yet  feveral  other  very  cheap  dimes  may  be  made  of 
it,  which  in  general  are,  confidered  as  being  more 
palatable,  and  which,  moil  probably,  would  be 
preferred  in  this  country  \  and  among  thefe,  what 
In  America  is  called  a  plain  Indian  pudding  cer 
tainly  holds  the  firft  place,  and  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  much  liked  by  thofe,  who  will  be  perfuaded 
to  try  it.  —  It  is  not  only  cheap,  and  wholefome, 
but  a  great  delicacy  ;  and  it  is  principally  on 
account  of  thefe  puddings  that  the  Americans, 
who  refide  in  this  country,  import  annually  for 
their  own  confumption  Indian  Corn  from  the  Con 
tinent  of  America, 


*  Thofe  who  diflike  trouble,  and  feel  themfelvcs  called  upon  by 
duty  and  honour  to  take  an  active  part  in  undertakings  for  the  public 
good,  are  extremely  apt  to  endeavour  to  excufe,  —  to  themfdves  as 
wrtll  as  to  the  world,  —  their  ina&ivity  and  fupinenefs,  by  representing 
the  undertaking  in  queftion  as  being  fo  very  difficult  ;to  to  mahc  i;ll 
hope  of  fuccefs  quite  chimerical  and  ridiculous. 
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In  order  to  be  able  to  give  the  moft  particular 
and  fatisfactory  information  refpecting  the  manner 
of  preparing  thefe  Indian  puddings,  I  caufed  one 
of  them  to  be  made  here,  (in  London)  under  my 
immediate  direction,  by  a  perfon  born  and  brought 
up  in  North-America,  and  who  underftands  per 
fectly  the  American  art  of  cookery  in  all  itg 
branches.*  This  pudding,  which  was  allowed  by 
competent  judges  who  tafted  it  to  be  as  good  as 
they  had  ever  eaten,  was  compofe4  and  prepared 
in  the  following  manner  ; 


eceipt  for  making  <t  plain  Indian  Puddingy 

Three  pounds  of  Indian  meal  (from  which  the 
bran  had  been  feparated  by  lifting  it  in  a  common 
hair  fleve)  were  put  into  a  large  bowl,  andjfe?  pints 
of  boiling  water  were  put  to  it,  and  the  whole  well 
ftirred  together  ;  three  quarters  of  a  found  of  nwlaffes 
and  one  ounce  of  fait  were  then  added  to  it,  and 
thefe  being  well  mixed,  by  ftirring  them  with  the 
other  ingredients,  the  pudding  was  poured  into  a 
fit  bag  ;  and  the  bag  being  tied  up,  (an  empty 
fpace  being  left  in  the  bag  in  tying  it,  equal  tq 
about  one-lixth  of  its  contents,  for  giving  room 
for  the  pudding  to  fwell)  this  pudding  was  put  in 
to  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  was  boiled^/*  hours 
without  intermiffion  5  the  lofs  of  the  watjer  in  the 
kettle  by  evaporation  during  this  time  being  fre 
quently  replaced  wjtfr  boiling  water  from  another 
kettle. 

The 

*  The   Houfekeeper   of   my  friend    and   countryman,   Sir 
Bart,  /of  Upper  Seymour  Street,  Fortman  Square. 
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The  pudding  upon  being  taken  out  of  the  bag 
weighed  ten  pounds  and  one  ounce  ;  and  it  was  found 
to  be  perfectly  done?  not  having  the  fmalleft  re 
mains  of  that  raw  tafte  fo  difagreeable  to  all  palates, 
and  particularly  to  thofe  who  are  not  ufed  to  it, 
which  always  predominates  in  difhes  prepared  of 
Indian  meal  when  they  are  not  fufficiently  cooked. 
As  this  raw  tafte  is  the  only  well-founded  objec 
tion  that  can  be  made  to  this  moft  ufeful  grain,  and 
is,  I  am  perfuaded,  the  only  eaufe  which  makes 
it  difliked  by  thofe  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  it, 
1  would  advife  thofe  who  may  attempt  to  introduce 
it  into  common  ufe,  where  it  is  not  known,  to  begin 
with  Indian  (bag)  puddings,  fuch  as  I  have  here 
Leen  defcribing ;  and  that  this  is  a  very  cheap  kind 
of  Food  will  be  evident  from  the  following  com 
putation  ; 

Expenfe  of  preparing  the   Indian  Pudding  above 
mentioned. 

Pence.  Pence. 

3  Ib.  of  Indian  meal  at    -    -    -     it    -  -  -  -    4! 

:J  Ib.  of  molafTes  at     ----6-  -  *  -    4» 

jl  oz.  of  fait  at  2d.  per  Ib.     -     -      •    *  -  -  -     o-f 

Total  for  the  ingredients,     9^- 

As  this  pudding  weighed  i  o-^-g-  Ibs.  and  the  in 
gredients  coft  nine  pence  and  half  a  farthing,  this 
gives  three  farthings  and  a  half  for  each  pound 
of  pudding. 

It  will  be  obferved,  that  in  this  computation  I 
have  reckoned  the  Indian  meal  at  no  more  than  i-f  d. 
per  pound,  whereas  in  the  calculation  which  was 
given  tg  determine  the  expenfe  of  preparing  hafty- 

pudding 
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pudding  it  was  taken  at  two  fence  a  pound.  I  have 
here  reckoned  it  at  i  |d.  a  pound,  becaufe  I  am  per- 
fuaded  it  might  be  had  here  in  London  for  that 
price,  and  even  for  lefs.— That  which  has  lately 
been  imported  from  Bofton  has  not  coil  fo  much  ; 
ancl  were  it  not  for  the  prefent  universal  fcarcity  of 
proyifions  in  Europe,  which  has  naturally  raifed 
the  price  of  grain  in  North-America,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  Indian  meal  might  be  had  in  this  Country 
for  lefs  than  om 'fenny  farthing per  pound. 

In  compofing  the  Indian  pudding  above  men- 
tioned?  the  molafles  is  charged  at  6d.  the  pound, 
but  that  price  is  very  exorbitant.  A  gallon  of  mo* 
laffes  weighing  about ;  o  Ibs.  commonly  cofts  in  the 
Weft-Indies  from  yd.  to  9d.  fierling  ;  and  allowing 
fufficiently  for  the  expenfes  of  freight,  infurance, 
and  a  fair  profit  for  the  merchant,  it  certainly  ought 
not  to  coft  in  London  more  than  i  s,  8d.  the  gal 
lon  ;*  and  this  would  bring  it  to  zd.per  pound, 

If  we  take  the  prices  of  Indian  meal  and  molafles 
as  they  are  here  afcertained,  and  compute  the  ex, 
penfe  of  the  ingredients  for  the  pudding  before 
mentioned,  it  will  be  as  follows  :— •? 

Pence.  Pcnc$. 

3  lb.  of  Indian  meal  at  -  -  -  -  it  -.  -  3i 
i  lb.  of  molafles  at  -  --2---i! 
I  oz.  fait  at  2d.  per  lb.  -  -  -  -  -  -  o-j- 

Total,  ~ 

Now  as  the  pudding  weighed  i  QTTT  Ibs.  this  gives 
farthings y  very  nearly,  for  each  pound  of  pud 
ding  ; 

*  Molaffes  imported  from  the  French  Weft-India  Iflands  into  the 
American  States  is  commonly  fold  there  from  lad.  to  I4d.  the  gallon. 
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ding ;  which  is  certainly  very  cheap  indeed,  parti 
cularly  when  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  Food  are 
conlidered. 

This  pudding,  which  ought  to  come  out  of  the 
bag  fuiHciently  hard  to  retain  its  form,  and  even  to 
be  cut  into  llices,  is  fo  rich  and  palatable,  that  it; 
may  very  well  be  eaten  without  any  fauce ;  but 
thofe  who  can  afford  it  commonly  eat  it  with 
butter.  A  ilice  of  the  pudding,  about  half  an  inch, 
or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  being  laid 
hot  upon  a  plate,  an  excavation  is  made  in  the  mid 
dle  of  it,  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  into  which 
a  fmall  piece  of  butter,  as  large  perhaps  as  a  nut 
meg,  is  put,  and  where  it  foon  melts.  To  expedite 
the  melting  of  the  butter,  the  fmall  piece  of  pud 
ding  which  is  cut  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ilice 
to  form  the  excavation  for  receiving  the  butter,  is 
frequently  laid  over  the  butter  for  a  few  moments, 
and  is  taken  away  (and  eaten)  as  foon  as  the  but 
ter  is  melted.  If  the  butter  is  not  fait  enough, 
a.  little  fait  is  put  into  it  after  it  is  melted.  The 
pudding  is  to  be  eaten  with  a  knife  and  fork,  be 
ginning  at  the  circumference  of  the  flice,  and  ap 
proaching  regularly  towards  the  centre,  each  piece 
of  pudding  being  taken  up  with  the  fork,  and 
dipped  into  the  butter,  or  dipped  into  it  in  part 
only,  as  is  commonly  the  cafe,  before  it  is  carried 
to  the  mouth. 

To  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  view  objects 
upon  a  great  fcale,  and  who  are  too  much  em* 
ployed  in  directing  what  ought  to  be  done,  to 
defcend  to  thofe  humble  invefUgations  which  are 
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necefTary  to  mow  how  it  is  to  be  effected,  thefc 
details  will  doubtlefs  appear  trifling  and  ridiculous  ; 
but  as  my  mind  is  ftrongly  impreiTed  with  the  im 
portance  of  giving  the  moft  minute  and  circum- 
ftantial  information  refpecling  the  manner  of  per 
forming  any  operation,  however  fimple  it  may  be, 
to  which  people  have  not  been  accuftomed,  I 
muft  beg  the  indulgence  of  thofe  who  may  not 
feel  themfelves  particularly  interefted  in  thefe  de- 
fcriptions. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  expenfe  for  fauce 
for  a  plain  Indian  (bag)  pudding, — I  have  found 
that  when  butter  is  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  (and  no 
bther  fauce  ought  ever  to  be  ufed  with  it)  half  an 
ounce  of  butter  will  fuifice  for  one  pound  of  the 
pudding. — It  is  very  poflible  to  contrive  matters 
fo  as  to  ufe  much  more  ; — perhaps  twice,  or  three 
times  as  much  ; — but  if  the  directions  relative  to  the 
manner  of  eating  this  Food,  which  have  already 
been  given,  are  ftriclly  followed,  the  allowance  of 
butter  here  determined  will  be  quite  fufficient  for  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  is  defigned ;  that  is  to  fay,  for 
giving  an  agreeable  relifh  to  the  pudding.  Thofe 
who  are  particularly  fond  of  butter  may  ufe  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  it  with  a  pound  of  the 
pudding ;  but  I  am  certain,  that  to  ufe  an  ounce 
would  be  to  wafte  it  to  no  purpofe  whatever. 

If  now  we  reckon  Irifh,  or  other  firkin  butter, 
(which,  as  it  is  faked,  is  the  beft  that  can  be  ufed)  at 
eight  pence  the  pound,  the  fauce  for  one  pound  of 
pudding,  namely,  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  will  coft 
juft  one  farthing  ;  and  this,  added  to  the  coft  of  the 
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pudding,  titio  farthings  the  pound,  gives  -three 
farthings  for  the  coft  by  the  pound  of  this  kind  of 
food,  with  its  faute  ;  and,  as  this  food  is  not  only- 
very  rich  and  nutritive,  but  fatisfying  at  the  fame 
time  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  it  appears  how 
well  calculated  it  is  for  feeding  the  Poor. 

It  fhould  be  remembered,  that  the  molaffes  ufed 
as  an  ingredient  in  thefe  Indian  puddings,  does  not 
ferve  merely  to  give  tafle  to  them  ; — it  acts  a  ftill 
more  important  part ; — -it  gives  what,  in  the  lan 
guage  of  the  kitchen,  is  called  h'ghtnefs.—It  is  a 
iubftitute  for  eggs,  and  nothing  but  eggs  can  ferve 
as  a  fubftitute  for  it,  except  it  be  treacle  ;  which, 
in  fact,  is  a  kind  of  molaffes ;  or  perhaps  coarfe  brown 
fiigar,  which  has  nearly  the  fame  properties. — 
It  prevents  the  pudding  from  being  heavy,  and 
clammy ;  and  without  communicating  to  it  any 
difagreeable  fweet  tafte,  or  any  thing  of  that  fla 
vour  peculiar  to  molaffes,  gives  it  a  richnefs  un 
commonly  pleafing  to  the  palate.  And  to  this 
we  may  add,  that  it  is  nutritive  in  a  very  extraor 
dinary  degree.-— This  is  a  fact  well  known  in  all 
countries  where  fugar  is  made. 

How  far  the  laws  and  regulations  of  trade  ex- 
ifting  in  this  country  might  render  it  difficult  to 
procure  molaffes  from  thofe  places  where  it  may 
be  had  at  the  cheapeft  rate,  I  know  not ; — nor  can 
I  tell  how  fat  the  free  importation  of  it  might  be 
detrimental  to  our  public  finances  ; — I  cannot, 
however,  help  thinking,  that  it  is  fo  great  an 
object  to  this  country  to  keep  down  the  prices  of 
provifions,  or  rather  to  check  the  alarming  celerity 
O  o  with 
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with  which  they  are  riling,  that  means  ought  to  be 
found  to  facilitate  the  importation,  and  introduc 
tion  into  common  ufe,  of  an  article  of  Food  of 
fuch  extenfive  utility.  It  might  ferve  to  correct 
in  fome  meafure,  the  baleful  influence  of  another 
article  of  foreign  produce,  (tea)  which  is  doing 
infinite  harm  in  this  ifland. 

A  point  of  great  importance  in  preparing  an 
Indian  pudding,  is  to  boil  it  properly  and  fuffi- 
dently.  The  water  muft  be  actually  boiling  when 
the  pudding  is  put  into  it ;  and  it  never  muft  be 
differed  to  ceafe  boiling  for  a  moment,  till  it  is 
done  ;  and  if  the  pudding  is  not  boiled  full  fix 
hours,  ,it  will  not  be  fufliciently  cooked, — Its  hard- 
nefs5  when  done,  will  depend  on  the  fpace  left  in 
the  bag  for  its  expanfion.  The  confiftency  of  the 
pudding  ought  to  be  fuch,  that  it  can  be  taken 
out  of  the  bag  without  falling  to  pieces  -, — but  it  is 
always  better,  on  many  accounts,  to  make  it  too 
hard  than  too  foft.  The  form  of  the  pudding  may 
be  that  of  a  cylinder  ;  or  rather  of  a  truncated  cone, 
the  largeft  end  being  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
bag,  in  order  that  it  may  be  got  out  of  the  bag 
with  greater  facility  ;  or  it  may  be  made  of  a  glo 
bular  form,  by  tying  it  up  in  a  napkin. — But 
whatever  is  the  form  of  the  pudding,  the  bag, 
or  napkin  in  which  it  is  to  be  boiled,  muft  be  wet 
in  boiling  water  before  the  pudding,  (which  is  quite 
liquid  before  it  is  boiled,)  is  poured  into  it  ;  other- 
wife  it  will  be  apt  to  run  through  the  cloth. 

Though  this  pudding  is  fo  good,  perfectly  plain, 
when  made  according  to  the  directions  here  given, 

that 
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that  I  do  not  think  it  capable  of  any  real  improve 
ment  ;  yet  there  are  various  additions  that  may  be 
made  to  it,  and  that  frequently  are  made  to  it, 
which  may  perhaps  be  thought  by  fome  to  render 
it  more  palatable,  or  otherwife  to  improve  it. 
Suet  may,  for  inftance,  be  added,  and  there  is 
no  fuet  pudding  whatever  fuperior  to  it  ;  and 
as  no  fauce  is  neceffary  with  a  fuet  pudding,  the 
expenfe  for  the  fuet  will  be  nearly  balanced  by  the 
faving  of  butter.  To  a  pudding  of  the  fize  of 
that  juft  defcribed,  in  the  compofition  of  which 
three  pounds  of  Indian  meal  were  ufed,  one  pound 
of  fuet  will  be  fufficient ;  and  this,  in  general,  will 
not  coft  more  than  from  five  pence  to  fix  pence, 
even  in  London ;  and  the  butter  for  fauce  to  a 
plain  pudding  of  the  fame  fize  would  coft  nearly 
as  much.  The  fuet  pudding  will  indeed  be  rather 
the  cheapeft  of  the  two,  for  the  pound  of  fuet  will 
add  a  pound  in  weight  to  the  pudding  j — whereas 
the  butter  will  only  add  five  ounces. 

As  the  pudding,  made  plain,  weighing  ioTV  Ib. 
coft  5|-  pence,  the  lame  pudding,  with  the  addition 
of  one  pound  of  fuet,  would  weigh  ii—lb.  and 
would  coflb  n|-  pence, — reckoning  the  fuet  at  fix 
pence  the  pound. — Hence  it  appears  that  Indian 
fuet  pudding  may  be  made  in  London  for  about 
one  penny  a  pound.  Wheaten  bread,  which  is  by 
no  means  fo  palatable,  and  certainly  not  half  lo 
nutritive,  now  cofts  fomething  more  than  three 
pence  the  pound  :  and  to  this  may  be  added, 
that  dry  bread  can  hardly  be  eaten  alone  ;  but  of 
fuet  pudding  a  very  comfortable  meal  may  he 
made  without  any  thing  elfe. 

A  pudding 
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A  pudding  in  great  repute  in  all  parts  of  North 
America,  is  what  is  called  an  apple  pudding.  This, 
is  an  Indian  pudding,  fometimes  with,  and  fome- 
times  without  fuet,  with  dried  cuttings  of  fvveet 
apples  mixed  with  it ;  and  wjien  eaten  with  butter, 
it  is  moft  delicious  Food.  Thefe  apples,  which 
are  pared  as  foon  as  they  are  gathered  from  the 
tree,  and  being  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  are  freed 
from  their  cores,  and  thoroughly  dried  in  the  fun, 
may  be  kept  good  for  feveral  years.  The  pro 
portions  of  the  ingredients  ufed  in  making  thefe 
apple  puddings  are  various  ;  but,  in  general,  about 
one  pound  of  dried  apples  is  mixed  with  three 
pounds  of  meal,-— -three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
molafles,— half  an  ounce  of  fait,  and  five  pints 
of  boiling  water. 

In  America,  various  kinds  of  berries,  found 
wild  in  the  woods,  fuch  as  huckle-berries,  bel- 
berries,  whortle-berries,  &c.  are  gathered  and 
dried,  and  afterwards  ufed  as  ingredients  in  Indian 
puddings  :  and  dried  cherries  and  plums  may  be 
made  ufe  of  in  the  fame  manner. 

All  thefe  Indian  puddings  Jiave  this  advantage 
in  common,  that  they  are  very  good  warmed 
up. — They  will  all  keep  good  feveral  days ;  and 
when  cut  into  thin  flices  and  tqafted,  are  an  excel 
lent  fubftitute  for  bread. 

It  will  doubtlefs  be  remarked,  that  in  computing 
tie  expenfe  of  providing  thefe  different  kinds  of 
puddings,  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  expenfe 
which  will  be  neceffary  for  fuel  to  cook  them. — 
This  is  an  article  which  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
taken  into  the  account.  The  reafon  of  my  not 
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4oing  it  here  is  this ; — Having,  in  the  courfe  of 
my  Experiments  on  Heat,  found  means  to  per 
form  all  the  common  operations  of  cookery  with 
a  furprifingly  fmall  expenfe  of  fuel,  I  find  that 
the  expenfe  in  queftion,  when  the  proper  arrange 
ments  are  made  for  faving  fuel,  will  be  very 
trifling.  And  farther,  as  I  mean  foon  to  publim 
my  Treatife  on  the  Management  of  Heat,  in 
which  I  fhall  give  the  rnoft  ample  directions 
relative  to  the  mechanical  arrangements  of 
kitchen  fire-places,  and  the  beft  forms  for  all 
kinds  of  kitchen  uteniils,  I  was  deiirous  not  to 
anticipate  a  fubject  which  will  more  naturally  find 
its  place  in  another  Effay. — In  the  mean  time  I 
Y^ould  obferve,  for  the  fatisfaclion  of  thofe  who 
may  have  doubts  refpecting  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  expenfe  neceflary  for  fuel  in  cooking  for  the 
Poor,  that  the  refult  pf  many  experiments,  of 
which  I  lhall  hereafter  publifh  a  particular  account, 
has  proved  in  the  moft  fatisfaclory  manner,  that 
\yhen  Food  is  prepared  in  large  quantities,  and 
cooked  in  kitchens  properly  arranged,  the  expenfe 
for  fuel  ought  never  to  amount  to  more  than  two 
per  cent,  of  the  coft  of  the  Food,  even  where 
victuals  of  the  cheapeft  kind  are  provided,  fuch 
as  is  commonly  ufed  in  feeding  the  Poor.  In  the 
Public  Kitchen  of  the  houfe  of  Induftry  at  Mu 
nich,  the  expenfe  for  fuel  is  lefs  than  one  per  cent. 
©f  the  coft  of  the  food,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
computation,  page  206,  Chapter  III.  of  this  Ellay  : 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  greater  in  many  parts  of 
preat-Britain. 

With 
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With  regard  to  the  price  at  which  Indian  Corn 
can  be  imported  into  this  country  from  North- 
America  in  time  of  peace,  the  following  infor 
mation,  which  I  procured  through  the  medium 
of  a  friend,  from  Captain  Scott,  a  moft  worthy 
man^  who  has  been  conflantly  employed  above 
thirty  years  as  mafter  of  a  Ihip  in  the  trade  be 
tween  London  and  Boilon  in  the  State  of  MafTa- 
chufetts,  will  doubtlefs  be  confidered  as  authentic.* 

The  following  are  the  queftions  which  were  put 
to  him,-r-with  his  anfwers  to  them  : 

J^  What  is  the  freight,  per  ton,  of  merchandife 
from  Boflon  in  North- America  to  London  in  time 
of  peace  ? A,  Forty  millings  (fterling). 

^  What  is  the  freight,  per  barrel,  of  Indian 
Corn  ? — — A,  Five  fhillings. 

J^  How  much  per  cent,  is  paid  for  infurance 

from  Boilon  to  London  in  time  of  peace  ? 

A .  Two  per  cent, 

«£\  What  is  the  medium  price  of  Indian  Corn, 

per  bufliel,  in  New  England  ? A.  Two  millings 

and  fix  pence. 

j^.  What 

*  This  gentleman,  who  is  as  remarkable  for  his  good  fortune  at 
fea,  as  he  is  refpe&able  on  account  of  his  private  character  and 
profefiional  knowledge,  has  croffed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  almofl 
incredible  number  of  ont  hundred  and  ten  times  !  and  without 
meeting  with  the  fmalleft  accident.  He  is  now  on  the  feas  in  his 
way  to  North- America  ;  and  this  voyage,  which  is  his  hundred  and 
eleventh^  he  intends  fhould  be  his  laft.  May  he  arrive  fafe, — and  may 
he  long  enjoy  in  peace  and  quiet  the  well-earned  fruits  of  his  labo 
rious  life !  Who  cm  reflect  on  the  innumerable  ftorms  he  muft  have 
experienced,  and  perils  he  has  efcaped,  without  feeling  much  interceded 
in  his  prefer vation  and  happinefs  ? 
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4\  What  is  the  price  of  it  at  this  time  ? A. 

Three  {hillings  and  fixpence. 

J^  How  many  bufhels  of  Indian  Corn  are 
reckoned  to  a  barrel  ? A*  Four. 

From  this  account  it  appears  that  Indian  Corn 
might,  in  time  of  peace,  be  imported  into  this 
country  and  fold  here  for  lefs  than  four  jhillingi 
the  bufhel ; — and  that  it  ought  not  to  coil  at  this 
moment  much  more  than  jive  fallings  a  bufhel. 

If  it  be  imported  in  calks,  (which  is  certainly 
the  belt  way  of  packing  it)  as  the  freight  of  a 
barrel  containing  four  bufhels  is  five  {hillings,  this 
gives  is,  3d.  a  bufhel  for  freight ;  and  if  we  add 
one  penny  a  bufhel  for  infurance,  this  will  make  the 
amount  of  freight  and  infurance  is.  4d.  which, 
added  to  the  prime  coft  of  the  Corn  in  America,, 
(25.  6d.  per  bufhel  in  the  time  of  peace,  and  33.  6d. 
at  this  time)  will  bring  it  to  33.  lod.  per  bufhel 
in  time  of  peace,  and  45.  icxL  at  this  prefent 
moment. 

A  bufhel  of  Indian  Corn  of  the  growth  of  New 
England  was  found  to  weigh  61  Ib.  ;  but  we  will 
fuppofe  it  to  weigh  at  a  medium  only  60  Ib.  per 
bufhel  ;  and  we  will  alfo  fuppofe  that  to  each 
bufhel  of  Corn  when  ground  there  is  9  Ib.  of  bran, 
which  is  furely  a  very  large  allowance,  and  i  Ib.  of 
wafte  in  grinding  and  fifting .;— this  will  leave  50  Ib. 
of  flour  for  each  bufhel  of  the  Corn  ;  and  as  it  will 
coft,  in  time  of  peace,  only  33.  lod.  or  46  pence, 
this  gives  for  each  pound  of  flour  ±~  of  a  penny,  or 
3^  farthings  very  nearly. 

If  the  price  of  the  Indian  Corn  per  bufhel  be 
taken  at  45.  lod,  what  it  ought  to  coft  at  this 

time 
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time  in  London,  without  any  bounty  on  importa 
tion  being  brought  into  the  account, — the  price  of 
the  flour  will  be  43-  zocL  equal  to  58  pence  for 
50  Ib.  in  weight,  or  i£  penny  the  pound,  which  b 
lefs  than  one  third  of  the  prefent  price  of  wheat 
flour.  Rice,  which  is  certainly  not  more  nourim- 
ing  than  Indian  Corn$  cofc  4^-  pence  the  pound* 
If  Ty  of  the  value  of  Indian  Corn  be  added  to 
defray  the  expenfc  of  grinding  it,  the  price  of  thef 
ilour  will  not  even  then  be  greater  in  London  than 
one  fenny  the  pound  in  time  of  peace,  and  about  one 
fenny  farthing  at  the  prefent  high  price  of  that  grain 
in  North- America.  Hence  it  appears,-  that  in  flating 
the  mean  price  in  London  of  the  flour  of  Indian 
Corn  at  one  penny  farthing  I  have  rather  rated  it 
too  high  than  too  low* 

With  regard  to  the  expenfe  of  importing  it* 
there  may  be,  and  doubtlefs  there  are  frequently 
other  expenfes  befides  thofe  of  freight  and  infur- 
ance  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  coniiderable 
part  of  the  expenfes  attending  the  importation  of 
it  may  be  reimburfed  by  the  profits  ariiing  from  the 
fale  of  the  barrels  in  which  it  is  imported*  as  I 
have  been  informed  by  a  perfon  who  imports  it  every 
year,  and  always  avails  himfelf  of  that  advantage- 
One  circurnftance  much  in  favour  of  the  intro 
duction  of  Indian  Corn  into  common  ufe  in  this 
country  is  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  had  in 
any  quantity.  It  grows  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe, and  almoft  in  every  climate  ;  and  in  hot  coun 
tries  two  or  three  crops  of  it  may  be  raifed  from 
the  fame  ground  in  the  courfe  of  a  year.  It  fucceeds 
equally  well  in  the  cold  regions  of  Canada  j  in  the 

tern- 
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temperate  climes  of  the  United  States  of  America  ; 
and  in  the  burning  heats  of  the  tropics  ;  and  it  might 
be  had  from  Africa  and  Aiia  as  well  as  from  America. 
And  were  it  even  true, — what  I  never  can  be  per- 
fuaded  to  believe, — that  it  would  be  impoffible  to 
introduce  it  as  an  article  of  Food  in  this  country, 
it  might  at  leaft  be  ufed  as  fodder  for  cattle,  whofe 
averlion  to  it,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  would  not  be 
found  to  be  unconquerable. 

Oats  now  coft  near  two  pence  the  pound  in  this 
country.  Indian  Corn,  which  would  coft  but 
a  little  more  than  half  as  much,  would  certainly  be 
much  more  nourifliing,  even  for  horfes,  as  well  as 
for  horned  cattle  ; — and  as  for  hogs  and  poultry, 
they  ought  never  to  be  fed  with  any  other  grain. 
Thofe  who  have  tafied  the  pork  and  the  poultry 
fatted  on  Indian  Corn  will  readity  give  their  afTent 
to  this  opinion. 
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Receipts  for  preparing  various  Kinds  of  cheap  Food* 
— Of  MACCARONI. — Of  POTATOES. — Approved 
Receipts  for  boiling  Potatoes. — Of  Potatoe  Pud 
dings. — Of  Potatoe  Dumplins. — Of  boiled  Pota 
toes  'with  a  Sauce. — Of  Potatoe  Sallad. — Of 
BARLEY — Is  much  more  nutritious  than  Wheat. — 
Barley  Meal,  a  good  Subftitute  for  Pearl  Barley, 
for  making  Soups. — General  Directions  for  pre 
paring  cheap  Soups. — Receipt  for  the  cheapejl  Soup 
that  can  be  made. — Of  SAMP — Method  of  pre 
paring  it — Is  an  excellent  Subftitute  for  Bread. — 
Of  burnt  Soup. — Of  RYE  BREAD. 

WHEN  I  began  writing  the  foregoing  Chapter 
of  this  EfTay,  I  had  hopes  of  being  able  to 
procure  latisfaclory  information  refpe&ing  the 
manner  in  which  the  maccaroni  eaten  by  the  Poor 
in  Italy,  and  particularly  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  is  prepared  ; — but  though  I  have  taken 
much  pains  in  making  thefe  inquiries,  my  fuccefs 
in  them  has  not  been  fuch  as  I  could  have  wiihed : 
« — The  procefs,  I  have  often  been  told,  is  very  fim- 
pie  ;  and  from  the  very  low  price  at  which  macca- 
roiii  is  fold,  ready  cooked,  to  the  Lazzaroni  in  the 
ftreets  of  Naples,  it  cannot  be  expenfive. — There 
is  a  better  kind  of  maccaroni  which  is  prepared 
and  fold  by  the  nuns  in  fome  of  the  convents  in 

Italy, 
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Italy,  which  is  much  dearer ;  but  this  fort  would 
in  any  country  be  too  expenfive  to  be  ufed  as 
Food  for  the  Poor. — It  is  however  not  dearer 
than  many  kinds  of  Food  ufed  by  the  Poor  in  this 
country  ;  and  as  it  is  very  palatable  and  wholefome, 
and  may  be  ufed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  a  receipt  for 
preparing  it  may  perhaps  not  be  un;;;*  jeptable  to 
many  of  my  readers. 


A   Receipt  fer    making    that   Kind    of    Maccaroni 
called  in  Italy  TAGLIATI. 

Take  any  number  of  frem-laid  eggs  and  break 
them  into  a  bowl  or  tray,  beat  them  up  with  a 
fpoon,  but  not  to  a  froth,— ^add  of  the  fineft 
wheat  flour  as  much  as  is  necefTary  to  form  a 
dough  of  the  confiftence  of  pafte.— Work  this 
pafte  well  with  a  rolling  pin  ;— rroll  It  out  into 
very  thin  leaves ;  lay  ten  or  twelve  of  thefe 
leaves  one  upon  the  other,  and  with  a  ftiarp  knife 
cut  them  into  very  fine  threads. -Wrhefe  threads 
(which,  if  the  mafs  is  of  a  proper  confiftency,  will 
not  adhere  to  each  other)  are  to  be  laid  on  a  clean 
board,  or  on  paper,  and  dried  in  the  air. 

This  maccaroni,  (or  cut  pafte  as  it  is  called  in 
Germany,  where  it  is  in  great  repute)  may  be 
eaten  in  various  ways  ;  but  the  moft  common  way 
of  ufing  it  is  to  eat  it  with  milk  inftead  of  bread, 
and  with  chicken  broth,  and  other  broths  and 
foups,  with  which  it  is  boiled.  With  proper  care 
it  may  be  kept  good  for  many  months. 

It 
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It  is  fometimes  fried  in  butter,  and  in  this  way 
of  cooking  it,  it  forms  a  moft  excellent  dim  in 
deed  ;  inferior,  I  believe,  to  no  difn  of  flour  that 
can  be  made.  It  is  not,  however,  a  very  cheap 
dilh,  as  eggs  and  butter  are  both  expenfive  articles 
in  moil  countries. 

An  infei  lor  kind  of  cut  pafte  is  fometimes  pre 
pared  by  the  Poor  in  Germany,  which  is  made 
fimply  of  water  and  wheat  flour,  and  this  has 
more  refemblance  to  common  maccaroni  than  that 
juft  defer ibed ;  and  might,  in  many  cafes,  be  ufed 
inftead  of  it.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it 
can  be  kept  long  without  fpoiling ;  whereas  macca 
roni,  as  is  well  known,  may  be  kept  good  for  a 
great  length  of  time. — Though  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  any  fatisfaclory  inforniation  relative  to 
the  procefs  of  making  maccaroni,  yet  I  have  made 
fome  experiments  to  afcertain  the  expenfe  of 
cooking  it,  and  of  the  coft  of  the  cheefe  neceflary 
for  giving  it  a  relifh. 

Half  a  pound  of  maccaroni,  which  was  pur- 
chafed  at  an  Italian  Ihop  in  London,  and  which 
coft  ten  pence,*  was  boiled  till  it  was  fuificiently 
done,  namely,  about  one  hour  and  an  half, 
when,  being  taken  out  of  the  boiling  water  and 
weighed,  it  was  found  to  weigh  thirty-one  ounces 

and 

*  This  maccaroni  would  not  probably  have  coft  one  quarter  of  that 
fum  at  Naples. — Common  maccaroni  is  frequently  fold  there  as  low  as 
fourteen  grains,  equal  to  five  pence  halfpenny  fterling  the  rottolo,  v/eigh- 
ing  twenty-eight  ounces  and  three  quarters  Avoirdupois,  which  is  three 
pence  ileriing  the  pound  Avoirdupois.  An  inferior  kind  of  maccaroni, 
fuch  as  is  commonly  fold  at  Naples  to  the  Poor,  colls  not  more  than  two 
pence  ilcrling  the  pound  Avoirdupois. 
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and  an  half,  or  one  pound  fifteen  ounces  and  an 
half.  The  quantity  of  cheefe  employed  to  give  a 
relifh  to  this  dim  of  boiled  inaccaroni,  (and  which 
was  grated  over  it  after  it  was  put  into  the  diih) 
was  one  ounce,  and  coft  two  farthings. 

Maccaroni  is  confidered  as  very  cheap  Food  in 
thofe  countries  where  it  is  prepared  in  the  greateil 
perfection,  and  where  it  is  in  common  ufe  among 
the  lower  daffes  of  fociety  ;  and  as  wheat,  of  which 
grain  it  is  always  made,  is  a  ftaple  commodity  in 
this  countr^,  it  would  certainly  be  worth  while  to 
take  fome  trouble  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of 
it,  particularly  as  it  is  already  become  an  article  of 
luxury  upon  the  tables  of  the  rich,  and  as  great 
quantities  of  it  are  annually  imported  and  fold  here 
at  a  moft  exorbitant  price  :* — But  maccaroni  is  by 
no  means  the  cheapeft  Food  that  can  be  provided 
for  feeding  the  Poor,  in  this  iiland  ; — nor  do  I 
believe  it  is  fo  in  any  country. — Polenta,  or  Indian 
Corn,  of  which  fo  much  has  already  been  faid, — 
and  Potatoes,  of  which  too  'much  cannot  be  faid, — 
are  both  much  better  adapted,  in  all  refpects,  for 
that  purpofe. — Maccaroni  would,  however,  I  am 
perfuaded,  could  it  be  prepared  in  this  country,  be 
much  lefs  expenfive  than  many  kinds  of  Food  now 

commonly 

*  If  maccaroni  could  be  made  in  this  country  as  chsap  as  it  is  made  in 
Naples,  that  is  to  fay,  fo  as  to  be  afforded  for  three  pence  fterling  the 
pound  Avoirdupois,  for  the  beft  fort,  (and  I  do  riot  fee  why  it  fhould  not) 
as  half  a  pound  of  dry  maccaroni  weighs  when  boiled  very  nearly  two 
pounds,  each  pound  of  boiled  maccaroni  would  coil  only  tbrse  farthing^ 
and  the  cheefe  neceffary  for  giving  it  a  relifh  one  fartlir.g  more,  making 
together  one  penny  ;  which  is  certainly  a  very  moderate  price  for  fuch 
£00,1  ind  wholefome  Food. 
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commonly  ufed  by  our  Poor;  and  confequently 
might  be  of  confiderable  ufe  to  them. 

With  regard  to  Potatoes,  they  are  now  fo  gene 
rally  known,  and  their  ufefulnefs  is  fo  univerfally 
acknowledged,  that  it  would  be  a  wafte  of  time  to 
attempt  to  recommend  them. — I  mall  therefore 
content'  myfelf  with  merely  giving  receipts  for  a 
few  cheap  dimes  in  which  they  are  employed  as  a 
principal  ingredient. 

Though  there  is  no  article  ufed  as  Food,  of 
which  a  greater  variety  of  well-tailed  Und  whole- 
fome  dilhes  may  be  prepared  than  of  potatoes,  yet 
it  feems  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  thofe  who 
are  moft  acquainted  with  thefe  ufeful  vegetables, 
that  the  beft  way  of  cooking  them  is  to  boil  them 
limply,  and  with  their  fkins  on,  in  water. — But  the 
manner  of  boiling  them  is  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  indifference.— This  procefs  is  better  underftood 
in  Ireland,  where  by  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  live  almoft  entirely  on  this  Food,  than 
any  where  elfe. 

This  is  what  might  have  been  expected  ; — but 
thofe  who  have  never  coniidered  with  attention  the 
extreme  flownefs  of  the  progrefs  of  national  im 
provements,  where  nobvdy  takes  pains  to  accelerate 
them,  will  doubtlefs  be  furprifed  when  they  are 
told,  that  in  moft  parts  of  England,  though  the 
ufe  of  potatoes  all  over  the  country  has  for  fo 
many  years  been  general,  yet,  to  this  hour,  few, 
comparatively,  who  eat  them,  know  how  to  drefs 
them  properly. — The  inhabitants  of  thpfe  countries 
which  lie  on  the  fea-coaft  oppolite  to  Ireland  have 

adopted 
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adapted  the  Irifli  method  of  boiling  potatoes  ;  but 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  century  at  leaft 
would  have  been  required  for  thofe  improvements 
to  have  made  their  way  through  the  ifland,  had 
not  the  prefent  alarms  on  account  of  a  fcarcity  of 
grain  roufed  the  public,  and  fixed  their  attention 
upon  a  fubject  too  long  negleded  in  this  enlight 
ened  country. 

The  introduction  of  improvements  tending  to 
increafe  the  comforts  and  innocent  enjoyments  of 
tjiat  numeVous  and  ufeful  clafs  of  mankind  who 
earn  their  bread  by  the  fweat  of  their  brow,  is  an 
objed:  not  more  interefting  to  a  benevolent  mind 
than  it  is  important  in  the  eyes  of  an  enlightened 
ftatefman. 

There  are,  without  doubt,  great  men  who  will 
fmile  at  feeing  thefe  obfervations  connected  with  a 
fubjecl:  fo  humble  and  obfcure  as  the  boiling  of 
potatoes,  but  good  men  will  feel  that  the  fubjecl:  is 
not  unworthy  of  their  attention. 

The  following  directions  for  boiling  potatoes, 
which  I  have  copied  from  a  late  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  I  can  recommend  from  rny 
own  experience : 

"  On  the  boiling  of  Potatoes,  fo  as  to  be    eaten  a* 
"  Bread. 

"  There  is  nothing  that  would  tend  more  to 
tc  promote  the  confumption  of  potatoes  than  to 
"  have  the  proper  mode  of  preparing  them  as 
«  Food  generally  known. — In  London,  this  is 

*c  little 
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"  little  attended  to ;  whereas    in   Lancafliire  and 

"  Ireland,  the  boiling  of  potatoes  is  brought  to 

"  very  great  perfection  indeed.     When  prepared  in 

"  the  following  manner,  if  the  quality  of  the  root 

"  is  good,  they  may  be   eat  as  bread,   a  practice 

"  not  unufual  in  Ireland.— The  potatoes  ihoukl 

"  be,  as  much  as  pofiibie,  of  the  lame   fize,    and 

"  the   large  and  fmall  ones    boiled  feparately.— 

"  They  muft  be  wafhed  clean,  and,  without  paring 

"  or  fcraping,  put  in  a  pot  with  cold  water,  not 

"  fufficient  to  cover  them,  as  they  will  produce 

"  themfelves,  before  they  boil,  a  coniiderable  quan- 

"  tity   of  fluid. — They  do  not  admit  being  put 

"  into  a  vefiel  of  boiling  water  like  greens. — If 

"  the  potatoes  are  tolerably  large,  it  will  be  ne- 

"  ceilary,  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  boil,  to  throw  in 

"  fome  cold  water,   and  occafionally  to  repeat  it, 

"  till  the  potatoes  are  boiled  to  the  heart,  (which 

"  will  take  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 

"  quarter,  according  to  their  fize)  they  will  other- 

"  wife  crack,  and  burft  to  pieces  on  the  outfide, 

"  whilit  the  infide  will  be  nearly  in  a  crude  ftate, 

"  and  confequently  very  unpalatable  and  unwhole- 

"  fome. — During  the  boiling,  throwing  in  a  little 

"  fait  occafionally  is  found  a  great  improvement, 

"  and  it  is  certain  that  the  flower  they  are  cooked 

"  the  better. — When  boiled,  pour  off  the  water,  and 

"  evaporate  the  moifture,  by  replacing  the  velfel 

"  in  which  the  potatoes  were  boiled  once  more 

"  over   the  fire. — This  makes  them  remarkably 

"  dry   and  mealy. — They  mould  be  brought  to 

"  the  table  with  the  {kins  on,  and  eat  with  a  little 

«  fait, 


« 
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"  fait,  as  bread. — Nothing  but  experience  can 
"  fatisfy  any  one  how  fuperior  the  potatoe  is, 
"  thus  prepared,  if  the  fort  is  good  and  meally. — 
"  Some  prefer  roafting  potatoes ;  but  the  mode 
"  above  detailed,  extracted  partly  from  the  inter- 
"  efting  paper  of  Samuel  Hayes,  Efquire,  of 
"  Avondale,  in  Ireland,  (Report  on  the  Culture 
of  Potatoes,  p.  103.)  and  partly  from  the  Lanca- 
"  fhire  reprinted  Report  (p.  63.)  and  other  com- 
"  munications  to  the  Board,  ij  at  leaft  equal,  if 
"  not  fuperior, — Some  have  tried  boiling  pota- 
toes  in  fteam,  thinking  by  that  procefs  that 
they  muft  imbibe  lefs  water. — But  immerfion  in 
water  caufes  the  difcharge  of  a  certain  fubftance, 
which  the  fleem  alone  is  incapable  of  doing, 
and  by  retaining  which,  the  flavour  of  the  root 
"  is  injured,  and  they  afterwards  become  dry  by 
"  being  put  over  the  fire  a  fecond  time  without 
"  water. — With  a  little  butter,  or  milk,  or  fifh, 
<c  they  make  an  excellent  mefs." 

Thefe  directions  are  fo  clear,  that  it  is  hardly 
poflible  to  miftake  them ;  and  thofe  who  follow 
them  exaclly  will  find  their  potatoes  furprifingly 
improved,  and  will  be  convinced  that  the  manner  of 
boiling  them  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  import 
ance  than  has  hitherto  been  imagined. 

Were  this  method  of  boiling  potatoes  generally 
known  in  countries  where  thefe  vegetables  are  only 
beginning  to  make  their  way  into  common  ufe, — 
as  in  Bavaria,  for  inftance, — I  have  no  doubt  but  it 
would  contribute  more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  their 
fpeedy  introduction. 

The 
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The  following  account  of  an  experiment,  lately 
made  in  one  of  the  parilhes  of  this  metropolis 
(London)  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend, 
who  has  permitted  me  to  publifh  it.  —  It  will  ferve 
to  fhow,  —  what  I  am  moft  anxious  to  make  ap 
pear,  —  that  the  prejudices  of  the  Poor  in  regard 
to  their  Food  are  not  unconquerable. 


"  February  35  th. 

"  The  parifli  officers  of  Saint  Olaves,  South  wark, 
"  deiirous  of  contributing.tneir  aid  towards  leflening 
"  die  confumption  of  wheat,  refolved  on  the  follow- 
"  ingfuccedaneumfor  their  cuflomaryfuet  pudding> 
"  which  they  give  to  their  Poor  for  dinner  one  day 
cc  in  the  week  ;  which  was  ordered,  as  follows  : 

£.    /.    <L 

200   Ib.   potatoes    boiled,   andT  R 

ikinned  and  mafhed  3 

T  gallons  of  milk 
12  Ib.  of  fuel,  at  4d^      - 
i  peck  of  flour         ... 
Baking 

Erpenfe 

"  Their  ordinary  fuet  pudding  had  been  made 

u  thus  : 

£.    *•    *• 

1  bufhels  of  flour         -         -          -1120 
12  Ib.  fuel  -  -  -046 

Baking  -  -  -      -     o     I      8 

Expenfe     i   18     2 

Goft  of  the   ingredients  for  the!         .  /r 

potatoe  fuet  pudding          J 

Difference    o  17     8" 

This 
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This  was  the  dinner  provided  for  200  perfons, 
who  gave  a  decided  preference  to  the  cheapeft  of 
thefe  preparations,  and  wiih  it  to  be  continued. 

The  following  baked  potatoe-puddings  were 
prepared  in  the  hotel  where  I  lodge,  and  were 
tafted  by  a  number  of  .perfons,  who.found  them  in 
general  very  palatable, 

Baked  .Potatoe-puddings. 

No.  I. 
1 2  ounces  of  potatoes,  boiled,  ikinned,  and 

mamed  ; 
i  ounce  of  fuet ; 

i  ounce  (or  -~  of  a  ;pint)  of  milk,  and 
i  ounce  of  Gloucefter  cheefb, 

Total  15  ounces, — mixed  with  as  much  boil 
ing  water  as  was  neceffary  to  bring  it  to  a  due 
confidence,  and  then  baked  in  an  earthen  pan. 

No.  II. 

12  ounces  of  maihed  potatoes  as  before ; 
i  ounce  of  milk,  and 
i  ounce  of  fuet,  with  a  fufficient  quantity 

of  fait.— Mixed  up  with  boiling  water,  and  baked 
in  a  pan. 

No.  III. 

1 2  ounces  of  maftied  potatoes  ; 
I  ounce  of  fuet  ; 

i  ounce  of  red  herrings  pounded  line  in  a 
mortar. — Mixed — baked,  &c.  as  before. 

'     :No. 
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No.  IV. 

12  ounces  of  maflied  potatoes  ; 
I  ounce  of  fuet,  and 

i  ounce  of  hung  beef  grated  fine  with  a 
grater. — Mixed  and  baked  as  before. 

Thefe  puddings  when  baked  weighed  from  1 1 
to  is  ounces  each, — They  were  all  liked  by  thofe 
who  tafted  them,  but  No.  i  and  No.  3  feemed  to 
meet  with  the  moft  general  approbation, 

Receipt  far  a  very  cheap  Potatoe-dumpl'm. 

Take  any  quantity  of  potatoes,  half  boiled ; — Ikin. 
or  pare  them,  and  grate  them  to  a  coarfe  powder  with 
a  grater ; — mix  them  up  with  3  very  fmall  quantity 
of  flour,  TTy,  for  inftance,  of  the  weight  of  the 
potatoes,  or  even  lefs  ; — add  a  feafoning  of  fait, 
pepper,  and  fweet  herbs  j-^mix  up  the  whole  with 
boiling  water  to  a  proper  canfiftency,  and  form  the 
mafs  into  dumplins  of  the  fize  of  a  large  apple.-—? 
Roll  the  dumplins,  when  formed,  in  flour,  to  pre 
vent  the  water  from  penetrating  them,  and  put 
them  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  till  they 
rife  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  fwim,  when 
they  will  be  found  to  be  fufficiently  done, 

Thefe  dumplins  may  be  made  very  favoury  by 
mixing  with  them  a  fmall  quantity  of  grated  hung 
beef,  or  of  pounded  red  herring. 

Fried  bread  may  likewife  be  mixed  with  them* 
and  this  without  any  other  addition,  except  a  fear 
foning  of  fait,  forms  an  excellent  dim. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  fame  principles  upon  which  thefe 
ilumplins  are  prepared,  large  boiled  bag-puddings 
may  be  made  ;  and  for  feeding  the  Poor  in  a  public 
eftablifhment,  where  great  numbers  are  to  be  fed, 
puddings,  as  there  is  lefs  trouble  in  preparing 
them,  are  .always  to  be  preferred  to  dumplins. 

It  would  fwell  this  Effay,  (which  has  already 
exceeded  the  limits  affigned  to  it)  to  the  fize  of  a 
large  volume,  were  I  to  give  receipts  for  all  the 
good  dimes  that  may  be  prepared  with  potatoes.-— 
There  is  however  one  method  of  preparing  pota 
toes  much  in  ufe  in  many  parts  of  Germany, 
which  appears  to  me  to  defer ve  being  particularly 
mentioned  and  recommended ; — it  is  as  follows  : 

A    Receipt  for    -preparing    boiled    Potatoes   'with    a 

Sauce. 

The  potatoes  being  properly  boiled,  and  fkinned, 
are  cut  into  flices,  and  put  into  a  difh,  and  a 
fauce,  limilar  to  that  commonly  ufed  with  a  fri- 
.cafeed  chicken,  is  poured  over  them. 

This  makes  an  excellent  and  a  very  wholefome 
dim,  but  more  calculated,  it  is  true,  for  the  tables 
of  the  opulent  than  for  the  Poor.— Good  fauces 
might  however  be  compofed  for  this  difli  which 
would  not  be  expenlive.— -Common  milk-porridge, 
made  rather  thicker  than  ufual,  with  wheat  flour, 
and  well  faked,  would  not  be  a  bad  fauce  for  it. 
Potato?  Salad, 

A  dim  in  high  repute  in  fome  parts  of  Germany, 
and  which  deferves  to  be  particularly  recommended, 
is  a  falad  of  potatoes.  The  potatoes  being  pro* 

perly 
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perly  boiled  and  fkinned,  are  cut  into  thin  flices, 
and  the  fame  fauce  which  is  commonly  ufed  for 
falads  of  lettuce  is  poured  over  them  ;  fome  mix 
anchovies  with  this  fauce,  which  gives  it  a  very 
agreeable  relifh,  and  with  potatoes  it  is  remarkably 
palatable. 

Boiled  potatoes  cut  in  flices  and  fried  in  butter, 
or  in  lard,  and  feafoned  with  fait  and  pepper,  is 
likewife  a  very  palatable  aoad  wholefome  dim. 

Of  Barley* 

I  have  more  than  once  mentioned  the  extraor 
dinary  nutritive  powers  of  this  grain,  and  the  ufe 
of  it  in  feeding  the  Poor  cannot  be  too  ftrongly 
recommended. — It  is  now  beginning  to  be  much 
ufed  in  this  country,  mixed  with  wheat  flour,  for 
making  bread;  but  it  is  not,  I  am  perfuaded, 
in  bread,  but  in  foups,  that  Barley  can  be  em- 
ployed  to  the  greateft  advantage. — It  is  aftoniih- 
ing  how  much  water  a  fmall  quantity  of  Barley- 
meal  will  thicken,  and  change  to  the  confiftency 
of  a  jelly ; — and,  if  my  fufpicions  with  regard  to 
the  part  which  water  acts  in  nutrition  are  founded, 
this  will  enable  us  to  account,  not  only  for  the 
nutritive  quality  of  Barley,  but  alfo  for  the  fame 
quality  in  a  Hill  higher  degree  which  fago  and 
falope  are  known  to  poffefs. — Sago  and  falope 
thicken,  and  change  to  the  confiftency  of  a  jelly, 
(and  as  I  fuppofe,  prepare  for  decompofition)  a 
greater  quantity  of  water  than  Barley,  and  both 
fago  and  falope  are  known  to  be  nutritious  in  a 
very  extraordinary  degree. 

'Barley 
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Barley  will  thicken  and  change  to  a  jelly  much 
more  water  than  any  other  grain  with  which,  we 
are  acquainted,  rice  even  not  excepted  ; — and  I 
have  found  reafon  to  conclude  from  the  refult  of 
innumerable  experiments,  which  in  the  courfe  of 
feveral  years  have  been  made  under  my  direction 
in  the  public  kitchen  of  the  Houfe  of  Induilry  at 
Munich,  that  for  making  foups,  Barley  is  by  far  the 
beft  grain  that  can  be  employed 

Were  I  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  In  regard 
to  the  comparative  nutritioufnefs  of  Barley-meal 
and  wheat  flour,  when  ufed  in  foups^  I  mould  not 
hefitate  to  fay  that  I  think  the  former  at  leaft  three 
or  four  times  as  nutritious  as  the  latter. 

Scotch  broth  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  moft 
nourifhmg  dimes  in  common  ufe  ;  and  there  is  no. 
doubt  but  it  owes  its  extraordinary  nutritive  quality 
to  the  Scotch  (or  Pearl)  Barley,  which  is  always 
ufed  in  preparinglt. — If  the  Barley  be  omitted,  the 
broth  will  be  found  to  be  poor  and  wafhy,  and  will 
afford  little  nourifhment ; — but  any  of  the  other 
ingredients  may  be  retrenched ; — even  the  meat ; — 
without  impairing  very  feniibly  the  nutritive  quality 
of  the  Food.— -Its  flavour  and  palatablenefs  may  be 
impaired  by  fuch  retrenchments  ;  but  if  the  water 
be  well  thickened  with  the  Barley,  the  Food  will  flill 
be  very  nourifhing. 

In  preparing  the  fbup  ufed  in  feeding  the  Poor  in 
the  Houfe  of  Induftry  at  Munich,  Pearl  Barley  has 
hitherto  been  ufed ;  but  I  have  found,  by  fome  ex 
periments  I  have  lately  made  in  London,  that  Pearl 
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Barley  is  by  no  means  neceiTary,  as  common  Barky- 
meal  will  anfwer,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  juft  as 
well. — In  one  refpecl  it  anfwers  better,  for  it  doe* 
not  require  half  fo  much  boiling. 

In  comparing  cheap  foups  for  feeding  the  Poor, 
the  following  fhort  and  plain  directions  will  be 
found  to  be  ufeful : 

General  Directions  for  preparing  cheap  Soup. 

Firft,  Each  portion  of  Soup  fhould  confift  of  me 

pint  and  a  quarter,  which,  if  the  Soup  be  rich,  will 

afford  a  good  meal  to  a  grown  perfon.— -Such  a 

portion  \vill  in  general  weigh  about  one  pound  and  a 

quarter^  or  twenty  ounces  Avoirdupois. 

Secondly,  The  bafis  of  each  portion  of  Soup 
fliould  confiil  of  one  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  Barley- 
meal,  boiled  with  one  pint  and  a  quarter  of  water  till 
the  whole  be  reduced  to  the  uniform  conliflency  of 
a  thick  jelly.-— All  other  additions  to  the  Soup  do 
little  elfe  than  ferve  to  make  it  more  palatable  ;  or 
by  rendering  a  long  maftication  neceffary,  to  in- 
creafe  and  prolong  the  pleafure  of  eating  \ — both 
thefe  objecls  are  however  of  very  great  importance, 
and  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  them  ; 
but  both  of  them  may,  with  proper  management, 
be  attained  without  much  expenfe. 

Were  I  afked  to  give  a  Receipt  for  the  cheapeft 
Food  which  (in  my  opinion)  it  would  be  poflible 
to  provide  in  this  country,  it  would  be  the  follow 
ing  : 

Receipt 
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Receipt  for   a  very    cheap    Soup. 

Take  of  water  eight  gallons,  and  mixing  with  it 
5lb.  of  Barley-meal,  boil  it  to  the  coniiflency  of  a 
thick  jelly.—  Seafon  it  with  fait,  pepper,  vinegar., 
fweet  herbs,  and  four  red  herrings,  pounded  in  a 
mortar.  —  Inftead  of  bread,  add  to  it  5lb.  of  Indian 
Corn  made  into  Samp,  and  ftirring  it  together  with 
a  ladle,  ferve  it  up  immediately  in  portions  of  20 
ounces. 

Samp,  which  is  here  recommended,  is  a  dim  faid 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  favages  of  North- 
America,  who  have  no  Corn-mills.  —  It  is  Indian 
Corn  deprived  of  its  external  coat  by  foaking  it  ten 
or  twelve  hours  in  a  lixivium  of  water  and  wood- 
aihes.  —  This  coat,  or  hulk,  being  feparated  from 
the  kernel,  rifes  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  while 
the  grain,  which  is  fpecifically  heavier  than  water,  re 
mains  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel;  which  grain,  thus 
deprived  of  its  hard  coat  of  armour,  is  boiled,  or 
rather  fimmered  for  a  great  length  of  time,  two  days 
for  inftance,  in  a  kettle  of  water  placed  near  the  fire. 
—  When  fufficiently  cooked,  the  kernels  will  be 
found  to  be  fwelled  to  a  great  fize  and  buril  open, 
and  this  Food,  which  is  uncommonly  fweet  and 
nourifhing,  may  be  ufed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  ; 
but  the  beft  way  of  ufing  it  is  to  mix  it  with  milk. 
and  with  foups,  and  broths,  as  a  fubftitute  for 
bread.  It  is  even  better  than  bread  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  for  beiides  being  quite  as  palatable  as  the 
very  beft  bread,  .  as  it  is  lefs  liable  than  bread  to 
grow  too  foft  when  mixed  with  thefe  liquids,  with- 
R  r  out 
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out  being  difagreeably  hard,  it  requires  more 
maftication,  and  confequently  tends  more  to  in- 
creafe  and  prolong  the  pleafure  of  eating. 

The  Soup  which  may  be  prepared  with  the 
quantities  of  ingredients  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
Receipt  will  be  fufficient  for  64  portions,  and  the 
coft  of  thefe  ingredients  will  be  as  follows  : 

Pence. 
For  5  Ib.  of  Barley-meal,  at  i\  pence,  the"] 

Barley  being  reckoned  at  the  prefent  I 
very  high  price  of  it  in  this  country,  viz.  j 
5  s.  6  d.  per  bufhel 

5  Ib.  of  Indian  Corn,  at  if  pence  the  pound  6£ 

4  red  herrings  ...  3 

Vinegar  -  -  I 

Salt  -  i 

Pepper  and  fweet  herbs  •  2 

Total 


This  fum,  (20^  pence)  divided  by  64,  the 
number  of  portions  of  Soup,  gives  fomething  lefs 
than  one  third  of  a  penny  for  the  coft  of  each  por 
tion.— But  at  the  medium  price  of  Barley  in  Great- 
Britain,  and  of  Indian  Corn  as  it  may  be  afforded 
here,  I  am  perfuaded  that  this  Soup  may  be  pro 
vided  at  one  farthing  the  portion  of  20  ounces. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Soup  in  great  repute 
among  the  poor  people,  and  indeed  amor.r  the 
opulent  farmers,  in  Germany,  which  would  i:  .)t 
come  much  higher. — -This  is  what  is  called  burnt 
Soup9  or  as  I  Ihould  rather  call  it,  brown  Soup,  and 
it  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 

Receipt 
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Receipt  for  making  BROWN  SOUP. 

Take  a  fmall  piece  of  butter  and  put  it  over  the 
fire,  in  a  clean  frying-pan  made  of  iron  (not  copper, 
for  that  metal  ufed  for  this  purpofe  would  be  poifon- 
ous) — put  to  it  a  few  fpoonfuls  of  wheat  or  rye 
meal ;'— ftir  the  whole  about  brifkly  with  a  broad 
wooden  fpoon,  or  rather  knife,  with  a  broad  and 
thin  edge,  till  the  butter  has  difappeared,  and  the 
meal  is  uniformly  of  a  deep  brown  colour  ;  great 
care  being  taken,  by  ftirring  it  continually,  to 
prevent  the  meal  from  being  burned  to  the  pan. 

A  very  fmall  quantity  of  this  roafted  meal,  (per 
haps  half  an  ounce  in  weight  would  be  iuftiGient) 
being  put  into  a  fauce-pan  and  boiled  with  a  pint 
and  a  quarter  of  water,  forms  a  portion  of  Soup, 
which,  when  feafoned  with  fait,  pepper,  and  vine 
gar,  and  eaten  with  bread  cut  fine,  and  mixed  with 
it  at  the  moment  when  it  is  ferved  up,  makes  a 
kind  of  Food  by  no  means  unpalatable  :  and  which 
is  faid  to  be  very  wholefome. 

As  this  Soup  may  be  prepared  in  a  very  fliort 
time,  an  inftant  being  fufficient  for  boiling  it  \  and 
cis  the  ingredients  for  making  it  are  very  cheap, 
and  may  be  eafily  transported,  this  Food  is  much 
ufed  in  Bavaria  by  our  wood-cutters,  wlio  go  into 
the  mountains  far  from  any  habitations  to  fell 
wood. — Their  provifions  for  a  week,  (the  time 
they  commonly  remain  in  the  mountains)  confifl 
of  a  large  loaf  of  rye  bread  (which,  as  it  does  not 
fo  foon  grow  dry  and  Hale  as  wheat  en  bread,  is 
always  preferred  to  it)  a  linen  bag  containing  a 
fmall  quantity  of  roafted  meal  j— another  fmall  bag 

of 
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of  fait ; — and  a  fmall  wooden  box  containing  Ibmc 
pounded  black  pepper  j — with  a  fmall  frying-pan 
of  hammered  iron,  about  ten  or  eleven  inches  in 
diameter,  which  ferves  them  both  as  an  utenill  for 
cooking,  and  as  a  dim  for  containing  the  victuals 
when  cooked. — They  fometimes,  but  not   often, 
take  with  them  a  fmall  bottle  of  vinegar ; — but 
black-pepper  is  an  ingredient  in  brown  Soup  which 
is  never  omitted. — Two  table -fpoonfuls  of  roafted 
meal  is  quite  enough  to   make  a  good  portion  of 
Soup  for  one  perfon  ;  and  the  quantity  of  butter 
neceffary  to  be  ufed  in  roafting  this  quantity  of  meal 
is  very  fmall,  and  will  coft  very  little, — One  ounce 
of  butter  would  be  fufficient  for  roafting  eight 
ounces  of  meal ;  and  if  half  an  ounce  of  roafted 
meal  is  fufficient  for  making  one  portion  of  Soup, 
the  butter  will  not  amount  to  more  than  ~  of  an 
ounce ;  and,  at  eight  pence  the  pound,  will  coft 
only  TV  of  a  penny,  or  ~  of  a  farthing. — The  coft 
of  the  meal  for  a  portion  of  this  Soup  is  not  much 
more  considerable.     If  it  be  rye  meal,  (which  is 
laid  to  be  quite  as  good  for  roafting  as  the  fineft 
wheat   flour)  it  will  not  coft,  in   this    country, 
even  now  when  grain  is  fo  dear,  more  than  i-*-d. 
per  pound ; — 4.  an  ounce,  therefore,  the  quantity 
required  for  one  portion  of  the  Soup,  would  coft 
only  —  of  a  farthing ;— and  the  meal  and  butter 
together  no  more  than  (-J.  -|-  T6T)  =  -ff-,  or  feme- 
thing  lefs  than  ^  of  a  farthing. — If  to  this  fum  we 
add  the  coft  of  the  ingredients  ufed  to  feafon  the 
Soup,  namely,  for  fait,  pepper,  and  vinegar,  allow 
ing  for  them  as  much  as  the  amount  of  the  coft  of 

the 
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the  butter  and  the  meal,  or  ~  of  a  farthing,  this  will 
give  |  of  a  farthing  for  the  coil  of  the  ingredients 
ufed  in  preparing  one  portion  of  this  Soup  ;  but  as 
the  bread  which  is  eaten  with  it  is  an  expenfivc 
article,  this  Food  will  not,  upon  the  whole,,  be 
cheaper  than  the  Soup  juft  mentioned  ;  and  it  is  cer 
tainly  neither  fo  nourifhing  nor  ib  wholefomc. 

Brown  Soup  might,  however,  on  certain  occar 
iions,  be  found  to  be  ufeful.  As  it  is  fo  foon 
cooked,  and  as  the  ingredients  for  making  it  are 
fo  eafily  prepared,  preferved,  and  tranfported  from 
place  to  place ;  it  might  be  ufeful  to  travellers, 
and  to  foidiers  on  a  march.  And  though  it  can 
hardly  be  fuppofed  to  be  of  itfelf  very  nourifhing, 
yet  it  is  poffible  it  may  render  the  bread  eaten  with 
it  not  only  more  nutritive,  but  alfo  more  whole- 
fbme  ; — and  it  certainly  renders  it  more  favoury 
and  palatable. — It  is  the  common  breakfaft  of  the 
peafants  in  Bavaria  ;  and  it  is  infinitely  preferable, 
in  all  refpech,  to  that  moft  pernicious  wafli,  tea, 
with  which  the  lower  claffes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  ifland  drench  their  ftomachs,  and  ruin  their 
conftitutions. 

When  tea  is  mixed  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
fugar  and  good  cream  ; — when  it  is  taken  with  a 
large  quantity  of  bread  and  butter,  or  with  toaft 
arid  boiled  eggs  ; — and  above  all, — 'when  it  is  not 
drank  too  hot,  it  is  certainly  lefs  unwholefome  ;  but 
a  fimple  infufion  of  this  drug,  drank  boiling  hot,  as 
the  Poor  ufually  take  it,  is  certainly  a  poifon  which, 
though  it  is  fometimes  flow  in  its  operation,  never 
fails  to  produce  very  fatal  effects,  even  in  the 
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flrongeft  conftitution,  where  the  free  ufe  of  it  is 
continued  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time. 

Of  Rye  Bread. 

The  prejudice  in  this  ifland  againft  bread  made 
of  Rye,  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  no  other  kind  of  bread  is  ufed ; 
and  as  the  general  ufe  of  it  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  for  ages,  has  proved  it  to  be  perfectly 
wholefome. — In  thofe  countries  where  it  is  in  com 
mon  ufe,.  many  perfons  prefer  it  to  bread  made  of 
the  belt  wheat  flour  ;  and  though  wheaten  bread  is 
commonly  preferred  to  it,  yet  I  am  perfuaded  that 
the  general  diflike  of  it,  where  it  is  not  much  in 
ufe,  is  more  owing  to  its  being  badly  prepared,  or 
not  well  baked,  than  to  any  thing  elfe. 

As  an  account  of  fome  experiments  upon  baking 
Rye  Bread,  which  were  made  under  my  immediate 
care  and  infpeclion  in  the  bake-houfe  of  the  Houfe 
of  Induftry  at  Munich,  may  perhaps  be  of  ufe  to 
thofe  who  wiih  to  know  how  good  Rye  Bread  may 
be  prepared  ;  and  alfo  to  fuch  as  are  delirous  of 
afcertaining,  by  fimilar  experiments,  what,  in  any 
given  cafe,  the  profits  of  a  baker  really  are  ;  I  fhall 
publifh  an  account  in  detail  of  thefe  experiments, 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Effay,  without  once  more 
recommending,  in  the  moft  earneft  manner,  to  the 
attention  of  the  Public,  and  more  efpecially  to  the 
attention  of  all  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  public 
affairs, — the  fubjeft  which  has  here  been  attempted 
to  be  inveftigatcd.  It  is  certainly  of  very  great 

importance, 
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importance,  in  whatever  light  it  is  confidered  ;  and 
it  is  particularly  fo  at  the  prefent  moment :  for  how 
ever  ftatefmen  may  differ  in  opinion  with  refpecJ  to 
the  danger  or  expediency  of  making  any  alteration  in 
the  conftitution,  or  ejlablijhed  forms  of  government,  in 
times  of  popular  commotion,  no  doubts  can  be  enter 
tained  with  refpecJ  to  the  policy  of  diminijhing,  as  much 
as  pojjible,  at  all  times, — and  more  efpecially  in  times 
like  the  prefent, — the  mifery  of  the  lower  clajjes  of 
the  people. 


END    OF    THE    THIRD    ESSAY. 


ESSAY      IV. 

OF 

CHIMNEY     FIRE-PLACES, 


PROPOSALS  fof  Improving  tfiem  to  fave  FUEL  ; 
to  render  Dwellmg-houfes  more  COMFORTABLE 
and  SALUBRIOUS,  and  effectually  to  prevent 
CHIMNIES  from  SMOKING, 


Ss 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  Author  thinks  it  his  duty  to  explain  the 
reafons  which  have  induced  him  to  change 
the  order  in  which  the  publication  of  his  Eilayfc 
has  been  announced  to  the  Public.—- Being  fud- 
denly  called  upon  to  fend  to  Edinburgh  a  perfon 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  altering  Chimney 
Fire-places,  which  has  lately  been  carried  into  exe* 
cution  in  a  number  of  houfes  in  London,  in  order 
to  introduce  thefe  improvements  in  Scotland,  he 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  fend  any  perfon  on  fo 
important  an  errand  without  more  ample  inftruc-. 
tions  than  could  well  be  given  verbally  ;  and  being 
obliged  to  write  on  the  fubjecl,  he  thought  it  beft, 
to  inveftigate  the  matter  thoroughly,  and  to  pub- 
lifli  fuch  particular  directions  refpecting  the  im 
provements  in  queftioa  as  may  be.  fufficient  to 
enable  all  thofe,  who  may  be  defirous  of  adopting 
them,  to  make,  or  direct  the  neceiTary  alterations 
in  their  Fire-places  without  any  further  affift- 
ance. 

The 
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The  following  Letter,  which  the  Author  received 
from  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Baronet,  Member  of  Par 
liament,  and  Prefident  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
will  explain  this  matter  more  fully  : 

"  You  will  hear  with  pleafure  that  your  mode 
*'  of  altering  Chimnies,  fo  as  to  prevent  their 
:c  fmoking,  to  fave  fuel,  and  to  augument  heat, 
"  has  anfwered  not  only  with  me,  but  with 
"  many  of  my  friends  -who  have  tried  it ;  and  that 
"  the  Lord  Provoft  and  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
"  have  voted  a  fum  of  money  to  defray  the  ex- 
^  penfes  of  a  bricklayer,  who  is  to  be  fent  there  for 
<c  the  purpofe  of  eftablifhing  the  fame  plan  in  that 
"  city.  I  hope  that  you  will  have  the  goodnefs  to 
"  expedite  your  paper  upon  the  management  of 
"  Heat,  that  the  knowledge  of  fo  ufeful  an  art  may 
*'  be  as  rapidily  and  as  extenfively  diflfufed  as  pof- 
"  fible. — With  my  beft  wifhes  for  your  fuccefs  in 
"  the  various  important  purfuits  in  which  you 
"  are  now  engaged,  believe  me,  with  great  truth 
•"  and  regard, 

"  Your  faithful  and 
"  obedient  fervant, 

"  JOHN  SINCLAIR." 

TlVhiteliaH,  London^  • 

9th  February,  1796- 
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ESSAY      IV, 


C  H  A  P.     I. 

Fire-Places  for  burning  Coals,  or  Wood,  in  an  open 
Chimney^  are  capable  cf  gnat  Improvement. — 
Smoking  Chimnies  may  in  all  Cafes  be  completely 
cured. — The  immoderate  Size  cf  the  Throats  of 
Chimnies  the  principal  Caitfe  of  all  their  Imper- 
fictions. — Philofophical  Investigation  of  the  Sub- 
Jed. — Remedies  propofed  for  all  the  Defects  that 
have  been  difcovered  in  Chimnies  and  their  open 
Fire-places. — Thefe  Remedies  applicable  to  Chim 
nies  dcftincd  for  burning  Wood,  or  Turf^  as 
'well  as  thofe  conjiruffed  for  burning  Coals* 

THE  plague  of  afmoking Chimney  is  proverbial; 
but  there  are  many  other  very  great  defects 
in  open  Fire-places,  as  they  are  now  commonly 
conftructed  in  this  country,  and  indeed  through 
out  Europe,  which,  being  lefs  obvious,  are  feldom 
attended  to  ;  and  there  are  fome  of  them  very  fatal 
in  their  confequences  to  health ;  and,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  cofl  the  lives  of  thoufands  every  year  in  thfc 
ifland. 

Thofe  cold  and  chilling  draughts  of  air  on  one 
fide  of  the  body,  while  the  other  fide  is  fcorched 
by  a  Chimney  Fire,  which  every  one  who  reads 
this  muft  often  have  felt,  cannot  but  be  highly 

detrimental 
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detrimental  to  health ;  and  in  weak  and  delicate 
conftitutions  muft  often  produce  the  moft  fatal  ef 
fects. — I  have  not  a  doubt  in  my  own  mind,  that 
thoufands  die  in  this  country  every  year  of  confump- 
tions,  occaiioncd  folely  by  this  caufe. — By  a  caufe 
which  might  be  fo  eafily  removed! — by  a  caufe 
whofe  removal  would  tend  to  promote  comfort  and 
convenience  in  fo  many  ways. 

Strongly  impreffed  as  my  mind  is  with  the  im 
portance  of  this  fubjecl:,  it  is  not  poffible  for  me  to 
remain  filent. — The  fubjecl  is  too  nearly  connected 
with  many  of  the  moft  effential  enjoyments  of  life 
not  to  be  highly  interefling  to  all  thofe  who  feel 
pleafure  in  promoting,  or  in  contemplating  the 
comfort  and  happinefs  of  mankind. — And  without 
{offering  myfelf  to  be  deterred,  either  by  the  fear 
of  being  thought  to  give  to  the  fubjecl  a  degree  of 
importance  to  which  it  is  not  entitled,  or  by  the 
apprehenfion  of  being  tirefome  to  my  readers  by 
the  prolixity  of  my  defcriptions, — I  mail  proceed 
to  inveftigate  the  fubjecl  in  all  its  parts  and  details 
with  the  utmoft  care  and  attention. — And  firft 
with  regard  to  fmoking  Chimnies  : 

There  are  various  caufes  by  which  Chimnies 
may  be  prevented  from  carrying  fmoke  ;  but  there 
are  none  that  may  not  ealily  be  difcovered  and 
completely  removed. — This  will  doubtlefs  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  bold  affertion  ;  but  I  truft  I  {hall  be  able 
to  make  it  appear  in  a  manner  perfectly  fatisfaftory 
to  my  readers,  that  I  have  not  ventured  to  give  this 
opinion  but  upon  good  and  fuillcient  grounds. 

Thofe  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  confider  the 
nature  and  properties  of  elaftic  fluids, — of  air, — 

fmoke, 
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fmoke, — and  vapour, — and  to  examine  the  laws  of 
their  motions,  and  the  neceffary  confequences  of 
their  being  rarified  by  heat,  will  perceive  that  it 
would  be  as  much  a  miracle  if  mioke  mould  not  riie 
in  a  chimney,  (all  hindrances  to  its  afcent  being  re 
moved)  as  that  water  mould  refufe  to  run  in  a 
fyphon,  or  to  defcend  in  a  river. 

The  whole  myftery,  therefore,  of  curing  fmok- 
ing  Chimnies,  is  comprifed  in  this  fimple  direc 
tion, — --find  out  and  remove  thofe  local  hindrances 
which  forcibly  prevent  the  fmoke  from  following  its 
natural  tendency  to  'go  up  the  Chimney  ;  or  rather, 
to  fjpeak  more  accurately,  which  prevents  its  being 
forced  up  the  Chimney  by  the  preffure  of  the  hea 
vier  air  of  the  room. 

Although  the  caufes,  by  which  the  afcent  of 
fmoke  in  a  Chimney  may  be  obftrucled,  are  vari 
ous,  yet  that  caufe  which  will  moft  commonly, 
and  I  may  fey  almoft  univerfally  be  found  to  ops- 
rate,  is  one  which  it  is  always  very  eafy  to  di£. 
cover,  and  as  eafy  to  remove, — the  bad  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  Chimney  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £he 
Fire-place* 

In  the  ccmrfe  of  all  my  experience  and  pracKce 
in  curing  fmoking  Chimnies, — and  I  certainly  haiTS 
not  had  kfe  than  live  hundred  under  my  haRds, 
and  among  them  many  which  were  thought  to  te 
quite  incurable,- — I  have  never  been  obliged,  ex 
cept  in  one  ilngle  inftance,  to  have  recourfe  to  apy 
other  method  of  cure  than  merely  reducing  tte 
Fire-place  and  the  throat  of  the  Chimney,  or  that 

part 
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part  of  it  which  lies  immediately  above  the  Fire* 
place,  to  a  proper  form,  andjuft  dimenfions. 

That  my  principles  for  conftru  cling  Fire-places 
are  equally  applicable  to  thofe  which  are  deiigncd 
for  burning  coal,  as  to  thofe  in  which  wood  is 
burnt,  has  lately  been  abundantly  proved  by  expe 
riments  made  here  in  London  ;  for  of  above  a  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  Fire-places  which  have  been  altered 
in  this  city,  under  my  direction,  within  thefe  laft 
two  months*  there  is  not  one  which  has  not  an- 
fwercd  perfectly  well.*-— And  by  feveral  experi 
ments  which  have  been  made  with  great  care,  and 
with  the  ailillance  of  thermometers,  it  has  been  de- 
monilrated,  that  the  faving  of  fuel,  arifing  from 
thefe  improvements  of  Fire-places,  amounts  in  all 
cafes  to  more  than  half^  and  in  many  cafes  to  more 

than 

*  Eves  and  Sutton,  bricklayers,  Broad  Sa'ncluary,  Weftminifter,  have 
alone  altered  above  90  Chimnies. — The  experiment  was  firft  made  in.Lon- 
don  at  Lftrd  Palmerflon's  houfe  in  Hanover-fquare ; — then  two  Chimnies 
were  altered  in  the  houfc  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Baronet,  Prefident  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  ;  one  in  the  room  in  which  the  Board  meets,  and  the 
other  hi  the  Secretary's  roofn  ;  which  laft  being  much  frequented  hy  perfons 
from  all  parts  of  Great-Britain,  it  was  hoped  that  circumflancc  would  tend 
much  to  expedite  the  introduction  of  thefe  improvements  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Several  Chimnies  where  then  altered  in  the  houfe  of  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks,  Baronet,  K.  B.  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Society.  Afterwards 
a  number  were  altered  in  Devonfhire-houfe  ; — in  the  houfe  of  Earl  Befbo- 
rough,  in  Cavendilh-fquare,  and  at  his  feat  at  Rochampton  ; — at  Holywell- 
houfe,  near  St.  Alban's,  the  feat  of  the  Countefs  Dowager  Spencer  : — at 
Melbourne-houfe  ; — at  Lady  Templeton's  in  Portland-place ; — at  Mrs. 
Montagu's  in  Portman-fquare ; — at  Lord  Sudley's,  in  Dover-ftreet ; — at 
the  Marquis  of  Salifbury's  feat  at  Hatfield,  and  at  his  houfe  in  town ; — at 
Lord  Palmerfton's  feat  at  Broadlands,  near  Southampton,  and  at  feveral 
gentlemen's  hoiifes  in  that  neighbourhood ; — and  a  great  many  others  ;  but 
it  would  be  tirefome  to  enumerate  them  all ;  and  even  thefe  are  mention 
ed  merely  for  the  fatisfa&ion  of  thofe  who  mar  wifh  to  make  inquiries  re- 
fpccting  the  fuccefs  of  the  experiments. 
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tnan  two  thirds  of  the  quantity  formerly  confumed* 
- — Now  as  the  alterations  in  Fire-places  which  are 
neceffary  may  be  made  at  a  very  trifling  expenfe, 
as  any  kind  of  grate  or  flove  may  be  made  ufe  of, 
and  as  no  iron  work,  but  merely  a  few  bricks  and 
fome  mortar,  or  a  fewfmall  pieces  of  fire-ftone,  arc 
required  ;  the  improvement  in  queftion  is  very  im 
portant,  when  confidered  merely  with  a  view  to 
economy  j    but   it  mould  be   remembered,  that 
not  only  a  great  faving  is  made  of  fuel  by  the  altera 
tions  propofed,  but  that  rooms  are  made  much 
more  comfortable,  and  more  falubrious;—*that  they 
may  be  more  equally  warmed,  and  more  eafily  kept 
at  any  required  temperature  ; — that  all  draughts  of 
cold  air  from  the  doors  and  windows  towards  the 
Fire-place,  which  are  fo  fatal  to  delicate  conftitu* 
tions,  will  be  completely  prevented  ;— that  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  air  being  equally  warm  all  over 
the  room,  or  in  all  parts  of  it,  it  may  be  entirely 
changed  with  the  greateft  facility,  and  the  room 
completely  ventilated,  when  this  air  is  become  un 
fit  for  fefpiration,  and  this  merely  by  throwing 
open  for  a  moment  a  door  opening  into  fome 
paffage  from  whence  frefli  air  may  be  had,  and  the 
upper  part  of  a  window ;  or  by  opening  the  upper 
part  of  one  window  and  the  lower  part  of  another* 
And  as  the  operation  of  ventilating  the  room, 
even  when  it  is  done  in  the  moft  complete  manner, 
\vill  never  require  the  door  and  window  to  be  open 
more  than  one  minute  ;  in  this  fhort  time  the  walls 
of  the  room  will  not  be  fenfibly  cooled,  and  the  frefh 
air  which  comes  into  the  room  will,  in  a  very 
T  t  few 
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few  minutes , be  fo completely  warmed  by  thefe  walls, 
that  the  temperature  of  the  room,  though  the  air  in 
it  be  perfectly  changed,  will  be  brought  to  be  very 
nearly  the  fame  as  it  was  before  the  ventilation. 

Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
pneumatics,  and  know  why  the  warm  air  in  a 
room  rufhes  out  at  an  opening  made  for  it  at  the 
top  of  a  window  when  colder  air  from  without  is 
jiermitted  to  enter  by  the  door,  or  by  any  other 
opening  fituated  lower  than  the  firft,  will  fee,  that  it 
would  be  quite  impoilible  to  ventilate  a  room  in  the 
complete  and  expeditious  manner  here  defcribed, 
where  the  air  in  a  room  is  partially  warmed,  or  hard 
ly  warmed  at  all,  and  where  the  walls  of  the  room, 
remote  from  the  fire,  are  conflantly  cold ;  which 
muft  always  be  the  cafe  where,  in  confequence  of  a 
ftrong  current  up  the  Chimney,  ftreams  of  cold  air 
are  continually  coming  in  through  all  the  crevices 
of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  flowing  into  the 
Fire-place. 

But  although  rooms,  furniflied  with  Fire-places 
conftrufted  upon  the  principles  here  recommended, 
may  be  eafily  and  moft  effectually  ventilated,  (and 
this  is  certainly  a  circumftance  in  favour  of  the 
propofed  improvements)  yet  fuch  total  ventila 
tions  will  very  feldom,  if  ever,  be  neceffary. — As 
long  as  any  fire  is  kept  up  in  the  room,  there  is 
fo  confiderable  a  current  of  air  up  the  Chimney, 
notwithftanding  all  the  reduction  that  can  be  made 
in  the  fize  of  its  throat,  that  the  continual  change  of 
air  in  the  room  which  this  current  occaiions  will, 
generally,  be  found  to  be  quite  fufficient  for 

keeping 
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keeping  the  air  in  the  room  iweet  and  wholefome  ; 
and  indeed  in  rooms  in  which  there  is  no  open 
Fire-place,  and  confequently  no  current  of  air 
from  the  room  fetting  up  tfye  Chimney,  which  is 
the  cafe  in  Germany,  and  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  where  rooms  are  heated  by  floves,  whofe 
Fire-places  opening  without  arc  not  fupplied  with 
the  air  neceflary  for  the  combuftion  of  the  fuel 
from  the  room  ; — and  although  in  mod  of  the 
rooms  abroad,  which  are  fo  heated,  the  windows 
and  doors  are  double,  and  both  are  clofed  in  the 
molt  exact  manner  poffible,  by  flips  of  paper  pafted 
over  the  crevices,  or  by  flips  of  lift  or  fur  ; 
yet  when  thefe  rooms  are  tolerably  large,  and  when 
they  are  not  very  much  crowded  by  company,  nor 
filled  with  a  great  many  burning  lamps  or  can 
dles,  the  air  in  them  is  feldom  fo  much  injured  as 
to  become  oppreffive  or  unwholefome  ;  and  thofe 
who  inhabit  them  mow  by  their  ruddy  countenances, 
as  well  as  by  every  other  lign  of  perfect  health,  that 
they  fuffer  no  inconvenience  whatever  from  their 
clofenefs. — There  is  frequently,  it  is  true,  an  op- 
preffivenefs  in  the  air  of  a  room  heated  by  a  Ger 
man  ftove,  of  which  thofe  who  are  not  much  accuf- 
tomed  to  living  in  thofe  rooms  feldom  fail  to 
complain,  and  indeed  with  much  reafon  ;  but  this 
oppreffivenefs  does  not  arife  from  the  air  of  the 
room  being  injured  by  the  refpiration  and  perfpi- 
ration  of  thofe  who  inhabit  it ; — it  arifcs  from  a 
very  different  caufe  ; — from  a  fault  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  German  ftoves  in  general,  but  which  may 
be  eafily  and  moft  completely  remedied,  as  I 

mall 
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{hall  {how  more  fully  in  another  place.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  would  juft  obferve  here  with  regard  to 
thefe  {loves,  that  as  they  are  often  made  of  iron, 
and  as  this  metal  is  a  very  good  conductor  of 
heat,  fome  part  of  the  ftove  in  contact  with  the  air 
of  the  room  becomes  fo  hot  as  to  calcine  or  rather 
to  roaft  the  duft  which  lights  upon  it ;  which  never 
can  fail  to  produce  a  very  difagreeable  effect  on  the. 
air  of  the  room.  And  even  when  the  ilove  is  con- 
ftructcd  of  pantiles  or  pottery-ware,  if  any  part  of  it 
in  contact  with  the  air  of  the  room  is  fuffered  to 
become  very  hot,  which  feldom  fails  to  be  the  cafe 
in  German  {loves  conftructed  on  the  common 
principles,  nearly  the  fame  effects  will  be  found  to 
be  produced  on  the  air  as  when  the  ftove  is  made 
pf  iron,  as  I  have  very  frequently  had  occafion  to 
obferve. 

Though  a  room  be  clofed  in  the  moft  perfect 
manner  poffible,  yet,  as  the  quantity  of  air  injured 
and  rendered  unfit  for  further  ufe  by  the  refpiration 
pf  two  or  three  perfons  in  a  few  hours  is  very  fmall, 
compared  to  the  immenfe  volume  of  air  which  a, 
room  of  a  moderate  iize  contains  ;  and  as  a  large 
quantity  of  frefh  air  always  enters  the  room,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  warm  air  of  the  room  is 
driven  out  of  it  every  time  the  door  is  opened, 
there  is  much  lefs  danger  of  the  air  of  a  room  be 
coming  unwholefome  for  the  want  pf  ventilation 
than  has  been  generally  imagined  ;  particularly  in 
cold  weather,  when  all  the  different  caufes  which 
confpire  to  change  the  air  of  warmed  rooms  act 
with  increafed  power  and  effect, 

Thofc 
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Thofe  who  have  any  doubts  refpecting  the  very 
great  change  of  air  or  ventilation  which  takes 
place  each  time  the  door  of  a  warm  room  is  open 
ed  in  cold  weather,  need  only  fet  the  door  of  fuch 
a  room  wide  open  for  a  moment,  and  hold  two 
lighted  candles  in  the  door-way,  one  near  the  top 
of  the  door,  and  the  other  near  the  bottom  of  it ; 
the  violence  with  which  the  flame  of  that  above 
will  be  driven  outwards,  and  that  below  inwards, 
by  the  two  ftrong  currents  of  air  which,  palTing  in 
oppofite  directions,  rum  in  and  out  of  the  room  at 
the  fame  time,  will  be  convinced  that  the  change 
of  air  which  actually  takes  place  muft  be  very  con- 
fiderable  indeed ;  and  thefe  currents  will  be 
flronger,  and  confequently  the  change  of  air  great 
er,  in  proportion  as  the  difference  is  greater  between 
the  temperatures  of  the  air  within  the  room  and 
of  that  without.  I  have  been  more  particular 
upon  thisfubjecl:, — thevcntilation  of  warmedrooms 
which  are  combmtly  inhabited, — as  I  know  that 
people  in  general  in  this  country  have  great  ap- 
preheniions  of  the  bad  confequences  to  health  of 
living  in  rooms,  in  which  there  is  not  a  continual 
influx  of  cold  air  from  without.  I  am  as  much  an 
advocate  for  a  free  circulation  of  air  as  any  body, 
and  always  fleep  in  a  bed  without  curtains  on  that 
account ;  but  I  am  much  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
currents  of  cold  air  which  never  fail  to  be  produced 
in  rooms  heated  by  Fire-places  conftruclccl  upon 
the  common  principle, — thofe  partial  heats  on 
one  fide  of  the  body,  and  cold  biafts  on  the  other, 
fo  often  felt  in  houfes  in  this  country,  are  infinitely 

more 
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more  detrimental  to  health  than  the  fuppofed  clofe- 
nefs  of  the  air  in  a  room  warmed  more  equally,  and 
by  a  fmaller  fire. 

All  thefe  advantages,  attending  the  introduction 
of  the  improvements  in  Fire-places  here  recom 
mended,  are  certainly  important,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  they  are  counterbalanced  by  any  one  dif- 
advantage  whatfoever.  The  only  complaint  that  I 
have  ever  heard  made  againft  them  was,  that  they 
made  the  rooms  too  warm  ;  but  the  remedy  to  this 
evil  is  fo  perfectly  fimple  and  obvious,  that  I  mould 
be  almoft  afraid  to  mention  it,  left  it  might  be 
confidered  as  an  infult  to  the  underftanding  of  the 
perfon  to  whom  fuch  information  mould  be  given  ; 
for  nothing  furely  can  be  conceived  more  perfectly 
ridiculous  than  the  embarraiTment  of  a  perfon  on 
account  of  the  too  great  heat  of  his  room,  when  it 
is  in  his  power  to  diminilh  at  pleafure  the  fire  by 
which  it  is  warmed  ;  and  yet,  ftrange  as  it  may  ap 
pear,  this  has  fometimes  happened  ! 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  directions  for  the  con- 
ftruction  of  Fire-places,  it  will  be  proper  to  ex 
amine  more  carefully  the  Fire-places  now  in  com 
mon  ufe  ; — to  point  out  their  faults  ; — and  to  eftab- 
lim  the  principles  upon  which  Fire-places  ought  to 
be  conftructed. 

The  great  fault  of  all  the  open  Fire-places,  or 
Chimnies,  for  burning  wood  or  coals  in  an  open 
fire,  now  in  common  ufe,  is,  that  they  are  much 
too  large  ;  or  rather  it  is  the  throat  of  the  Chim 
ney,  or  the  lower  part  of  its  open  canal,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mantle,  and  immediately 

over 
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over  the  fire,  which  is  too  large.     This  opening 
has  hitherto  been  left  larger  than  otherwife  it  pro 
bably  would  have  been  made,  in  order  to  give  a 
paflage  to  the  Chimney-fweeper  ;  but  I  {hall  (how 
hereafter  how  a  paflage  for  the  Chimney-fweeper 
may  be  contrived  without  leaving  the  throat  of  the 
Chimney  of  fuch  enormous  dimenfions  as  to  fwal- 
low  up  and  devour  all  the  warm  air  of  the  room, 
inftead  of  merely  giving  a  paflage  to  the  fmoke 
and  heated  vapour  which  rife  from  the  fire,  for 
which  laft  purpofe  alone  it  ought  to  be  deftined. 
Were  it  my  intention  to  treat  my  fubjecl:  in  a 
formal  fcientific  manner,  it  would  doubtlefs  be 
proper,  and  even  neceflary,  to  begin  by  explaining 
in  the  fulled  manner,  and  upon  the  principles  found-* 
ed  on  the  laws  of  nature,  relative  to  the  motions 
of  elailic  fluids,  as  far  as  they  have  been  difcover- 
ed  and  demonftrated,  the  caufes  of  the  afcent  of 
fmoke  ;  and  alfo  to  explain  and  illuftrate  upon  the 
fame  principles,  and  even  to  meafure,  or  eftimate 
by  calculations,  the  precife  effects  of  all  thofe  me 
chanical  aids  which  may  be  propofed  for  aflifting  it 
in  its  afcent,  or  rather  for  removing  thofe  obflacles 
which  hinder  its  motion  upwards  ; — but  as  it  is  my 
wifh  rather  to  write  an  ufeful  practical  treatife,  than 
a  learned  diflertation,  being  more  defirous  to  con 
tribute  in  diffufing  ufeful  knowledge,  by  which  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  of  mankind  may  be  in- 
creafed,  than  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  phi- 
lofopher  among  learned  men,  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
write  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  eafily  underftood 
by  thofe  who  are  moft  likely  to  profo  by  the.   inform 
ation 
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atlon  I  Lave  to  communicate^  and  confequently 
moil  likely  to  ailift  in  bringing  into  general  ufe  the 
improvements  I  recommend.  This  being  pre- 
mifed,  I  mail  proceed,  without  any  further  preface 
or  introduction,  to  the  investigation  of  the  fubject  I 
have  undertaken  to  treat* 

As  the  immoderate  fize  of  the  throats  of  Chim- 
nies  is  the  great  fault  of  their  conftruction,  it  is 
this  fault  which  ought  always  to  be  firft  attended 
to  in  every  attempt  which  is  made  to  improve; 
them  ;  for  however  perfect  the  conilruction  of  a 
Fire-place  may  be  in  other  refpects,  if  the  opening 
left  for  the  pafiage  of  the  fmoke  is  larger  than 
is  neceiiary  for  that  purpofe,  nothing  can  pre 
vent  the  warm  air  of  the  room  from  efcaping 
through  it ;  and  whenever  this  happens,  there  is 
not  only  an  unneceffary  lofs  of  heat,  but  the  warm 
air  \vhich  leaves  the  room  to  go  up  the  Chimney 
being  replaced  by  cold  air  from  without,  the 
draughts  of  cold  air,  fo  often  mentioned,  cannot  fail 
to  be  produced  in  the  room,  to  the  great  annoy 
ance  of  thofe  who  inhabit  it.  But  although  both 
thefe  evils  may  be  effectually  remedied  by  reducing 
the  throat  of  the  Chimney  to  a  proper  fize,  yet 
in  doing  this,  feveral  precautions  will  be  neceffary* 
And  firft  of  all,  the  throat  of  the  Chimney 
fliould  be  in  its  proper  place  ;  that  is  to  fay,  iri 
that  place  in  which  it  ought  to  be,  in  order 
that  the  afcent  of  the  fmoke  may  be  mod  fa 
cilitated  ;  for  every  means  which  can  be  employed 
for  facilitating  the  afcent  of  the  fmoke  in  the 
Chimney  mult  naturally  tend  to  prevent  the  Chim 
ney 
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ney  from  frnoking :  now  as  the  fmoke  and  hot 
vapour  which  rife  from  a  fire  naturally  tend  up 
wards,  the  proper  place  for  the  throat  of  the 
Chimney  is  evidently  perpendicularly  ever  the  fire. 

But  there  is  another  circumftance  to  be  at 
tended  to  in  determining  the  proper  place  for  the 
throat  of  a  Chimney,  and  that  is,  to  afcertain  its 
diilance  from  the  fire,  or  how  far  above  the  burn 
ing  fuel  it  ought  to  be  placed.  In  determining 
this  point,  there  are  many  things  to  be  conlidered, 
and  feveral  advantages  and  difadvantages  to  be 
weighed  and  balanced. 

As  the  fmoke  and  vapour  which  afcend  from 
burning  fuel  rife  in  cenfequence  of  their  being 
rarefied  by  heat,  and  made  lighter  than  the  air  of 
the  furrounding  atmofphere  ;  and  as  the  degree  of 
their  rarefaction,  and  confequently  their  tendency 
to  rife,  is  in  proportion  to  the  intenfity  of  their 
heat ;  and  further,  as  they  are  hotter  near  the  fire 
than  at  a  greater  diftance  from  it,  it  is  clear  that 
the  nearer  the  throat  of  a  Chimney  is  to  the  fire, 
the  ftronger  will  be,  what  is  commonly  called,  its 
draught,  and  the  lefs  danger  there  will  be  of  its 
fmoking.      But  on   the  other  hand,   when   the 
draught  of  a  Chimney  is  very  ftrong,  and  partic 
ularly  when  this  ftrong  draught  is  occaiioned  by 
the  throat  of  the  Chimney  being  very  near  the  fire, 
it  may  fo  happen  that  the  draught  of  air  into  the 
fire  may  become  fo  ftrong,  as  to  caufe  the  fuel  to 
be  confumed  too  rapidily.     There  are  likewife  fe 
veral  other  inconveniencies  which  would  attend  the 
placing  of  the  throat  of  a    Chimney  very  near 
the  burning  fuel. 

U  u  la 
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In  introducing  the  improvements  propofed, 
in  Chimnies  already  built,  there  can  be  no  queftion 
in  regard  to  the  height  of  the  throat  of  the  Chim 
ney,  for  its  place  will  be  determined  by  the  height 
of  the  mantle.  It  can  hardly  be  made  lower  than 
the  mantle ;  and  it  ought  always  to  be  brought 
down  as  nearly  upon  the  level  with  the  bottom  of 
it  as  poffible.  If  the  Chimney  is  apt  to  fmoke, 
it  will  fometimes  be  neceffary  either  to  lower  the 
mantle  or  to  diminifh  the  height  of  the  open 
ing  of  the  Fire-place,  by  throwing  over  a  flat  ardi? 
or  putting  in  a  ftraight  piece  of  ilone  from  one 
ilde  of  it  to  the  other,  or,  which  will  be  ftill  more 
iimple  and  eafy  in  practice,  building  a  wall  of  bricks 
fupportcd  by  a  flat  bar  of  iron.,  immediately  under 
the  mantle. 

Nothing  is  fo  effectual  to  prevent  Chimnies  from 
fmoking  as  diminifhing  the  opening  of  the  Fire 
place  in  the  manner  here  defcribed,  and  lowering 
and  diminifhing  the  throat  of  the  Chimney ;  and  I 
have  always  found?  except  in  the  fingle  inftance  al 
ready  mentioned,  that  a  perfect  cure  may  be  effected 
by  thefe  means  alone  ^  even  in  the  moft  delperate  cafes. 
It  is  true,  that  when  the  conftruction  of  the  Chim 
ney  is  very  bad  indeed,  or  its  fituation  very  unfa 
vourable  to  the  afcent  of  the  fmoke,  and  efpecially 
when  both  thcfe  difadvantages  exift  at  the  fame 
time,  it  may  fometimes  be  neceffary  to  diminim  the 
opening  of  the  Fire-place,  and  particularly  to  lower 
it,  and  alfo  to  lower  the  throat  of  the  Chimney, 
more  than  might  be  wiihed :  but  ftill  I  think  this 
can  produce  no  inconveniencies  to  be  compared 
with  that  greateft  of  all  plagues,a  fmoking  Chimney. 

The 
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The  pofition  of  the  throat  of  a  Chimney  being 
determined,  the  next  points  to  be  afcertained  are 
its  fize  and  form,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  connected  with  the  Fire-place  below, 
and  with  the  open  canal  of  the  Chimney  above. 

But  as  thefe  inveftigations  are  intimately  con 
nected  with  thofe  which  relate  to  the  form  proper 
to  be  given  to  the  Fire-place  itfelf,  we  mud  collider 
them  all  together. 

That  thefe  inquiries  may  be  purfued  with  due 
method,  and  that  the  concluiions  drawn  from 
them  may  be  clear  and  fatisfactory,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  conlider,  firft,  what  the  objects  are 
which  ought  principally  to  be  had  in  view  in  the 
corrftruction  of  a  Fire-place ;  and  fecondly,  to  fee 
how  thefe  objects  can  beft  be  attained. 

Now  the  deiign  of  a  Chimney  Fire  being  fimply 
to  warm  a  room,  it  is  neceifary,  firft  of  all,  to  con- 
trive  matters  fo  that  the  room  mail  be  actually 
warmed ;  fecondly,  that  it  be  warmed  with  the  frnali- 
eft  expenfe  of  fuel  poifible  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  in 
warming  it,  the  air  of  the  room  be  preferved  per 
fectly  pure,  and  fit  for  refpiration,  and  free  from 
fmoke  and  all  difagreeable  fmells. 

In  order  to  take  meafures  with  certainty  for 
warming  a  room  by  means  of  an  open  Chimney 
Fire,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  confider  how,  or  in 
what  manner,  fuch  a  Fire  communicates  heat  to  a 
room.  This  queftion  may  perhaps,  at  the  firft 
view  of  it,  appear  to  be  fuperfluous  and  trifling, 
but  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  matter  will 

{how 
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{how  it  to  be  highly  deferving  of  the  moil  at  ten- 
live  inveftigation. 

To  determine  in  what  manner  a  room  is  heated 
by  an  open  Chimney  Fire,  it  will  be  neceffary 
firft  of  all  to  find  out,  under  what  form  the  heat 
generated  in  the  combuftion  of  the  fuel  exifts,  and 
then  to  fee  how  it  is  communicated  to  thofe  bodies 
which  are  heated  by  it. 

In  regard  to  the  firft  of  thefe  fubje&s  of  inquiry, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  heat  which  is  generated 
in  the  combuftion  of  the  fuel  exifts  under  two 
perfectly  diftinft  and  very  different  forms.  One 
part  of  it  is  combined  with  the  fmoke,  vapour, 
and  heated  air  which  rife  from  the  burning  fuel, 
and  goes  off  with  them  into  the  upper  regions  of 
the  atmofphere ;  while  the  other  part,  which  appears 
vto  be  uncombined9  or,  as  fome  ingenious  philofo- 
phers  have  fuppofed,  combined  only  with  light,  is 
fent  off  from  the  fire  in  rays  in  all  poflible  directions. 

With  refpect  to  the  fecond  fubject  of  inquiry  ; 
namely,  how  this  heat,  exifting  under  thefe  two 
different  forms,  is  communicated  to  other  bodies  ; 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  combined  heat  can 
only  be  communicated  to  other  bodies  by  aftual 
contatt  with  the  body  with  which  it  is  combined  5 
and  with  regard  to  the  rays  which  are  fent  off  by 
burning  fuel,  it  is  certain  that  they  comimu 
nicate  or  generate  heat  only  when  and  where  they 
are  ftopped  or  abforbed.  In  paffing  through  air, 
which  is  tranfparent,  they  certainly"  do  not  commu 
nicate  any  heat  to  it ;  and  it  feems  highly  probable 

that 
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that  they  do  not  communicate  heat  to  folid  bodies 
by  which  they  are  reflected. 

In  thefe  refpe&s  they  ieem  to  bear  a  great  refem- 
blance  to  the  folar  rays.  But  in  order  not  to  diftrack 
the  attention  of  my  reader,  or  carry  him  too  far  away 
from  the  fubjecl:  more  immediately  under  confiuer- 
ation,  I  muft  not  enter  too  deeply  into  thefe  in 
quiries  refpefting  the  nature  and  properties  of  what 
has  been  called  radiant  heat.  It  is  certainly  a  moft 
curious  fubjecl:  of  philofophical  inveftigation,  but 
more  time  would  be  required  to  do  it  juilice  than 
we  now  have  to  fpare.  We  muft  therefore  content 
ourfelves  with  fuch  a  partial  examination  of  it  as 
will  be  fufficient  for  our  prefent  purpofe. 

A  queftion  which  naturally  prefent s  itfelf  here 
is.  What  proportion  does  the  radiant  heat  bear  to 
the  combined  heat  ? — Though  that  point  has  not 
yet  been  determined  with  any  confiderable  degree 
of  preciiion,  it  is,  however,  quite  certain,  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  goes  off  combined  with 
the  fmoke,  vapour,  and  heated  air,  is  much  more 
confiderable,  perhaps  three  or  four  times  greater 
at  leaft,  than  that  which  is  fent  off  from  the  fire 
in  rays — And  yet,  fmall  as  the  quantity  is  of  this 
radiant  heat,  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  heat  gene 
rated  in  the  combuftion  of  fuel  burnt  in  an  open 
Fire-place  which  is  ever  employed,  or  which  can 
ever  be  employed,  in  heating  a  room. 

The  whole  of  the  combined  heat  efcapes  by  the 
Chimney,  and  is  totally  loft  ;  and,  indeed,  no 
part  of  it  could  ever  be  brought  into  a  room 
from  an  open  Fire-place,  without  bringing  along 

with 
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with  it  the  fmoke  with  which  it  is  combined ; 
which,  of  courfe,  would  render  it  impoflible  for 
the  room  to  be  inhabited.  There  is,  however,  one 
method  by  which  combined  heat,  and  even  that 
which  arifes  from  an  open  Fire-place,  may  be  made 
to  ailiil  in  warming  a  room  ;  and  that  is  by  making 
it  pafs  through  fomething  analogous  to  a  German 
llove,  placed  in  the  Chimney  above  the  fire.  But 
of  this  contrivance  I  mall  take  occalion  to  treat 
more  fully  hereafter  ;  in  the  mean  time  I  fliall 
continue  to  inveftigate  the  properties  of  open 
Chimney  Fire-places,  conftructed  upon  the  moft 
iimple  principles,  fuch  as  are  now  in  common  ufe  ; 
and  fhall  endeavour  to  point  out  and  explain  all 
thofe  improvements  of  which  they  appear  to  me 
to  be  capable.  When  fuel  is  burnt  in  Fire-places 
upon  this  fimple  conftruction,  where  the  fmoke 
efcapes  immediately  by  the  open  canal  of  the 
Chimney,  it  is  quite  evident  that  all  the  combined 
heat  muft  of  neceility  be  loft  ;  and  as  it  is  the  ra 
diant  heat  alone  which  can  be  employed  in  heating 
a  room,  it  becomes  an  object  of  much  importance 
to  determine  how  the  greateft  quantity  of  it  may 
be  generated  in  the  combuftion  of  the  fuel,  and 
how  the  greateft  proportion  poffible  of  that  gene 
rated  may  be  brought  into  the  room. 

Now  the  quantity  of  radiant  heat  generated 
in  the  combuftion  of  a  given  quantity  of  any 
kind  of  fuel  depends  very  much  upon  the  ma 
nagement  of  the  fire,  or  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  fuel  is  confumed.  When  the  fire  burns 

bright,  much  radiant  heat  will  be  fent  off  from  it ; 

but 
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but  when  it  i&fmothered  z//>,  very  little  will  be 
generated  ;  and  indeed  very  little  combined  heat, 
that  can  be  employed  to  any  ufeful  purpofe  :  moft  " 
of  the  heat  produced  will  be  immediately  expended 
in  giving  elafticity  to  a  thick  denfe  vapour  or 
fmoke  which  will  be  feen  riling  from  the  fire  ; — 
and  the  combuftion  being  very  incomplete,  a  great 
part  of  the  inflammable  matter  of  the  fuel  being 
merely  rarefied  and  driven  up  the  Chimney  with 
out  being  inflamed,  the  fuel  will  be  wafted  to  little 
purpofe.  And  hence  it  appears  of  how  much  im 
portance  it  is,  whether  it  be  confidered  with  a  view 
to  economy,  or  to  cleanlinefs,  comfort,  and  ele 
gance,  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  management  of 
a  Chimney  Fire. 

Nothing  can  be  more  perfectly  void  of  com* 
mon  fenfe,  and  wafteful  and  flovenly  at  the  fame 
time,  than  the  manner  in  which  Chimney  Fires, 
and  particularly  where  coals  are  burned,  are  com 
monly  managed  by  fervants.  They  throw  on  a 
load  of  coals  at  once,  through  which  the  flame  is 
hours  in  making  it's  way  ;  and  frequently  it  is  not 
without  much  trouble  that  the  fire  is  prevented 
from  going  quite  out.  During  this  time,  no  heat 
is  communicated  to  the  room  ;  and  what  is  ftill 
worfe,  the  throat  of  the  Chimney  being  occupied 
merely  by  a  heavy  denfe  vapour,  not  poffeiTed  of 
any  confiderable  degree  of  heat,  and  confequently 
not  having  much  elafticity,  the  warm  air  of  the 
room  finds  lefs  difficulty  in  forcing  its  way  up  the 
Chimney  and  efcaping,  than  when  the  fire  burns 
bright  5 — and  it  happens  not  unfrequently,  efpe- 

cially 
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daily  in  Chirnnies  and  Fire-places  ill  confirucled, 
that  this  current  of  warm  air  from  the  room  which 
preffes  into  the  Chimney,  croffing  upon  the  current 
of  heavy  fmoke  which  rifes  {lowly  from  the  fire, 
obftructs  it  in  its  afcent,and  beats  it  back  into  the 
room  ;  hence  it  is  that  Chimnies  fo  often  fmoke 
when  too  large  a  quantity  of  freih  coals  is  put 
upon  the  fire.  So  many  coals  mould  never  be 
put  on  the  fire  at  once  as  to  prevent  the  free  paf- 
iage  of  the  flame  between.  In  fhort,  a  fire 
ihould  never  be  fmothered  ;  and  when  proper 
attention  is  paid  to  the  quantity  of  coals  put 
on,  there  will  be  very  little  ufe  for  the  poker  ; 
and  this  circumftance  will  contribute  very  much 
to  cleanlinefs,  and  to  the  prefervation  of  furni 
ture. 

Thofe  who  have  feeling  enough  to  be  made 
miserable  by  any  thing  carelefs,  flovenly,  and 
wafleful  which  happens  under  their  eyes, — who 
know  what  comfort  is,  and  confequently  are  wor 
thy  of  the  enjoyments  of  a  clean  hearth  and  cheerful 
fre,  mould  really  either  take  the  trouble  them- 
felves  to  manage  their  fires,  (which,  indeed,  would 
rather  be  an  amufement  to  them  than  a  trouble) 
or  they  mould  inftru&  their  fervants  to  manage 
them  better. 

But  to  return  to  the  fubjecl:  more  immediately 
under  conn* deration.  As  we  have  feen  what  is 
neceffary  to  the  production  or  generation  of  radiant 
heat,  it  remains  to  determine  how  the  greateft 
proportion  of  that  generated  and  fent  off  from  the 
fire  in  all  directions  may  be  made  to  enter  the 

room, 
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roam,  and  aflift  in  warming  it.  Now  as  the  rays 
which  are  thrown  off  from-  burning  fuel  have  this 
property  in  common  with  light,  that  they  generate 
heat  only  when  and  where  they  are  {topped  or 
abforbed,  and  alfo  in  being  capable  of  being 
reflected  without  generating  heat  at  the  furfaces 
of  various  bodies,  the  knowledge  of  thefe  pro 
perties  will  enable  us  to  take  ineamres,  with  the 
utmoft  certainty,  for  producing  the  effect  re 
quired, — that  is  to  fay,  for  bringing  as  much 
radiant  heat  as  poffible  into  the  room. 

I6 his  mult  be  done,  firft,  by  cauiing  as  many 
as  poilible  of  the  rays,  as  they  are  fent  off"  from  the 
fire  in  ftraight  lines,  to  come  direftly  into  the  room  ; 
which  can  only  be  effected  by  bringing  the  fire  as 
fa-r  forward  as  poffible,  and  leaving  the  opening  of 
the  Fire-place  as  wide  and  as  high  as  can  be  done 
without  inconvenience  ;  and  fecondly,  by  making 
the  fides  and  back  of  the  Fire-place  of  fuch  form, 
and  conftructing  them  of  fuch  materials,  as  to 
caufe  the  direct  rays  from  the  fire,  which  ftrike 
againft  them,  to  be  fent  into  the  room  by  reflection 
in  the  greatest  abundance. 

Now  it  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  that 
the  beft  form  for  the  vertical  fides  of  a  Fire 
place,  or  the  covings,  (as  they  are  called,) 
is  that  of  an  upright  plane,  making  an  angle 
with  the  plane  of  the  back  of  the  Fire-place, 

of  about  135  degrees. According  to  the 

prefent  conftruction   of  Chimnies,  this  angle  is 

90  degrees,  or  forms  a  right  angle  ;  but  as  in  this 

cafe  the  two  fides  or  coriags  of  the  Fire-place 

W  w  (AC7 
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(AC,  BD>>  Fig.  i.)  are  parallel  to  each  other,  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  very  ill  contrived  for  throwing 
into  the  raom  by  refleclion  the  rays  from  the  fire 
which  fall  on  them. 

To  have  a  clear  and  per  feel;  idea  of  the  altera 
tions  I  propofe  in  the  forms  of  Fire-places,  the 
reader  need  only  obfervc,  that,  whereas  the  backs 
of  Fire-places,  as  they  are  now  commonly  con- 
ftrucied,  are  as  wide  as  the  opening  of  the  Fire* 
place  in  front,  and  the  fides  of  it  are  of  courfe 
pei^endicular  to  it,  and  parallel  to  each  other,— in 
the  Fire-places  I  recommend,  the  back  (ik.  Fig.  3.^ 
is  only  about  one-third  of  the  width  of  the  open 
ing  of  the  Fire-place  in  front  (a  b)9  and  confe- 
queiatly  that  the  two  fides  or  covings  of  the  Fire 
place  (a  i  and  b  k},  inilead  of  being  perpendicular 
to  the  back,  are  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of  about 
135  degrees ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  pofition, 
inftead  of  being  parallel  to  each  other,  each  of 
them  prefents  an  oblique  front  towards  the  open 
ing  of  the  Chimney-,  by  means  of  which  the  rays 
which  they  reflect:  are  thrown  into  the  room.  A 
ISare  infpection  of  the  annexed  drawings  (Fig.  i. 
and  Fig.  3.)  will  render  this  matter  perfectly  clear 
and  intelligible. 

In  regard  to  the  materials  which  it  will  be  moft 
advantageous  to  employ  in  the  contraction  of 
Fire-places,  fo  much  light  has,  I  flatter  myfelf, 
already  been  thrown  on  the  fubjecl  we  are  invefti- 
gating,  and  the  principles  adopted  have  been  efta- 
blifhcd  on  fuch  clear  and  obvious  facts,  that  no 
great  difficulty  will  attend  the  determination  of  that 

point. — 
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point.— As  the  object  in  view  is  to  bring  radiant 
heat  into  the  room,  it  is  clear  that  that  material  is 
beft   for  the  conftru&ion   of  a  Fire-place  which 
reflects  the  moil,  or  which  abforbs  the  leaft  of  it  \ 
for  that  heat  which  is  abforbcd  cannot  be  refleffed.—* 
Jtfow  as  bodies  which  abforb   radiant  heat   are 
neceflarily  heated  in  confequence  of  that  abforp- 
tion,  to  difcover  which  of  the  various  materials 
that  can  be  employed  for  .conftructing  Fire-places 
are  beft  adapted  for  that  purpofe,  we  have  only 
to  find  out  by  an  experiment,  very  eafy  to  be  made, 
what  bodies  acquire  leaft  heat  when  expofed  to  the 
direct  rays   of  a  clear  fire  ;* — for  thoie  which  are 
leaft  heated,  evidently  abforb  the  leaft,  and  confe- 
quently  reflect  the  moil  radiant  heat.     And  hence 
it  appears  that  iron,  and,  in  general,  metals  of  all 
kinds,  which  are  well  known  to  grow  very  hot  when, 
expofed  to  the  rays  projected  by  burning  fuel,  are 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  very  worft   materials 
that  it  is  poffible  to  employ  in  the  conftruction  of 
Fire-places. 

The  beft  materials  I  have  hitherto  been  able  to 
difcover  are  fire-ftone,  and  common  bricks  and 
mortar.  Both  thefe  materials  are,  forunately,  very- 
cheap  ;  and  as  to  their  comparative  merits,  I  hard 
ly  know  to  which  of  them  the  preference  ought  to 
be  given. 

When  bricks  are  ufed,  they  mould  be  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  plafter,  which,  when  it  is 
become  perfectly  dry,  mould  be  white-wafhed.  The 
fire-ftone  fhould  likewife  be  white-warned,  when 
that  is  ufed  j  and  every  part  of  the  Fire-place, 

which 
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which  is  not  expofed  to  being  foiled  and  made  black 
by  the  fmoke,  fhould  be  kept  as  white  and  clean 
as  poffible.  As  white  reflects  more  heat,  as  well  as 
more  light  than  any  other  colour,  it  ought  always 
to  be  preferred  for  the  iniide  of  a  Chimney  Fire 
place,  and  black,  which  reflects  neither  light  nor 
heat,,  fhould  be  moft  avoided. 

I  am  well  aware  how  much  the  opinion  I  have 
here  ventured  to  give,  refpecting  the  unfitnefs  of 
iron  and  other  metals  to  be  employed  in  the  con 
duction  of  open  Fire-places,  differs  from  the  opin 
ion  generally  received  upon  that  fubject ; — and  I 
even  know  that  the  very  reafon  which,  according 
to  my  ideas  of  the  matter,  renders  them  totally  un 
fit  for  the  purpofe,  is  commonly  afligned  for  making 
ufe  of  them,  namely,  that  they  foon  grow  very  hot. 
But  I  would  beg  leave  to  -afk  what  advantage  is 
derived  from  heating  them  ? 

I  have  mown   the  difadvantage  of  it,  namely, 
that  the  quantity  of  radiant  heat  thrown  into  the 
room   is   diminifhed ; — and   it  is   eafy  to   fhow 
that  alrnoft  the  whole  of  that  abforbed  by  the 
metal  is  ultimately  carried  up  the  Chimney  by  the 
air,  which,  coming  into  contact  with  this  hot  metal, 
is  heated  and  rarefied  by  it,  and  forcing  its  way 
upwards,  goes  off  with  the  finoke  >  and  as  no  cur 
rent  of  air  ever  fets  from  any  part  of  the  opening 
of  a  Fire-pla^e  into  the  room,  it  is  impoffible  to 
conceive  how  the  heat  exifting  in  the  metal  com- 
pofing  any  part  of  the  apparatus  of  the  Fire-place, 
and  iituated  within  its  cavity,  can  conic,  or  be 

jarougjit  into  the  rocfn: 

this 
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This  difficulty  may  be  in  part  removed,  by  fup- 
pofing,  what  indeed  feems  to  be  true  in  a  certain 
degree,  that  the  heated  metal  fends  off  in  rays,  the 
heat  it  acquires  from  the  fire,  even  when  it  is  not 
heated  red  hot  ;  but  ftill,  as  it  never  can  be  ad- 
;nitted  that  the  heat,  abforbed  by  the  metal  and 
afterwards  thrown  off  by  it  in  rays,  is  increafed  by 
this  operation,  nothing  can  be  gained  by  it ;  and 
as  much  muft  neceffarily  be  loft  in  confequence  of 
the  great  quantity  of  heat  communicated  by  the 
hot  metal  to  the  air  in  contact  with  it,  which,  as 
has  already  been  fhewn,  always  makes  its  way  up 
the  Chimney,  and  flies  off  into  the  atmofphere,  the 
lofs  of  heat  attending  the  ufe  of  it  is  too  evident  to 
require  being  farther  infifted  on. 

There  is,  however,  in  Chimney  Fire-places  def- 
tined  for  burning  coals,  one  effential  part,  the  grate, 
which  cannot  well  be  made  of  any  thing  elle  but 
iron  ;  but  there  is  no  neceflity  whatever  for  that 
immenfe  quantity  of  iron  which  furrounds  grates 
as  they  are  now  commonly  conftructed  and  fitted 
up,  and  Which  not  only  renders  them  very  expen- 
iive,  but  injures  very  effentially  the  Fire-place.  If 
it  mould  be  neceffary  to  diminifli  the  opening  of  a 
large  Chimney  in  order  to  prevent  its  fmoking,  it 
is  much  more  fimple,  economical,  and  better  in 
all  rcfpects,  to  do  this  with  marble,  firc-ftone,  or 
even  with  bricks  and  mortar,  than  to  make  ufe  of 
iron,  which,  as  has  already  been  fhewn,  is  the  very 
worft  material  that  can  poffibly  be  employed  for 
that  purpofe  ;  and  as  to  regifters,  they  not  only  are 
quite  unneccffary,  where  the  throat  of  a  Chimney  is 

properly 
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properly  conflrucled,  and  of  proper  dimenfions, 
but  in  that  cafe  would  do  much  harm.  If  they  act 
at  all,  it  muft  be  by  oppo'fing  their  flat  furfaces  to 
the  current  of  rifing  fmoke  in  a  manner  which  can- 
not  fail  to  embarrafs  and  impede  its  motion.  But 
we  have  ihown  that  the  paffage  of  the  fmoke 
through  the  throat  of  a  Chimney  ought  to  be  fa 
cilitated  as  much  as  poffible,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  enabled  to  pafs  by  a  fmall  aperture, 

Regifter-ftoves  have  often  been  found  to  be  of 
ufe,but  it  is  becaufe  the  great  fault  of  all  Fire-places 
conftructed  upon  the  common  principles  being  the 
enormous  dimenlions  of  the  throat  of  the  Chimney, 
this  fault  has  been  in  fome  meafure  corrected  by 
them  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  never 
was  a  Fire-place  fo  corrected  that  would  not  have 
been  much  more  improved,  and  with  infinitely  lefs 
expenfe,  by  the  alterations  here  recommended,  and 
which  will  be  more  particularly  explained  in  the 
next  Chapter, 
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Practical  Directions  defigned  for  tie  Ufe  of  Work" 
men,  Jhewing  how  they  are  to  proceed  in  making 
the  Alterations  necej/ary  to  improve  Chimney 
Fire-places,  and  effectually  to  curs  fmoking 
Chimnies. 

ALL  Chimney  Fire-places,  without  exception, 
whether  they  are  deflgned  for  burning  wood 
or  coals,  and  even  thofe  which  do  not  fmoke, 
as  well  as  thofe  which  do,  may  be  greatly  im 
proved  by  making  the  alterations  in  them  here 
recommended  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  merely  to  pre 
vent  Chimnies  from  fmoking  that  thefe  improve 
ments  are  recommended,  but  it  is  alfo  to  make 
them  better  in  all  other  refpects  as  Fire-places  ; 
and  when  the  alterations  propofed  are  properly 
executed,  which  may  very  eafily  be  done  with  the 
afliflance  of  the  following  plain  and  fimple  direc 
tions,  the  Chimnies  will  never  fail  to  anfwer,  I  will 
venture  to  fay,  even  beyond  expectation.  The 
room  will  be  heated  much  more  equally  and  more 
pleafantly  with  left  than  half  the  fuel  ufed  before ; 
the  fire  will  be  more  cheerful  and  more  agreeable  ; 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  Fire-place  more 
neat  and  elegant,  and  the  Chimney  will  never 

The 
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The  advantages  which  are  derived  from  mecha 
nical  inventions  and  contrivances  are,  I  know, 
frequently  accompanied  by  disadvantages  which  it 
is  not  always  poflible  to  avoid  ;  but  in  the  cafe  in. 
question,  I  can  fay  with  truth,  that  I  know  of  no 
difadvantage  whatever  that  attends  the  Fire-places 
conftructed  upon  the  principles  here  recommended. 
— But  to  proceed  in  giving  directions  for  the  con- 
firuclion  of  thefe  Fire-places. 

That  what  I  have  to  offer  on  this  fubject  may 
be  the  more  eafily  underftood,  it  will  be  proper  to 
begin  by  explaining  the  precife  meaning  of  all 
tliofe  technical  words  and  expreilions  which  I  may 
iind  it  necelTary  or  convenient  to  ufe. 

By  the  throat  of  a  Chimney,  I  mean  the  lower 
extremity  of  its  canal,  where  it  unites  with  the 
upper  part  of  its  open  Fire-place. — This  throat  is 
commonly  found  about  a  foot  above  the  level  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  mantle,  and  it  is  fometimes 
contracted  to  a  fmaller  fize  than  the  reft  of  the 
canal  of  the  Chimney,  and  fometimes  not. 

Fig.  5,  fliows  the  feclion  of  a  chimney  on  the 
common  conftruction,  in  which  d  e  is  the  throat. 

Fig.  6,  fhows  the  fection  of  the  fame  Chimney 
altered  and  improved,  in  which  d  i  is  the  reduced 
throat. 

The  breqft  of  a  Chimney  is  that  part  of  it  whicli 
is  immediately  behind  the  mantle. — It  is  the  wall 
which  forms  the  entrance  from  below  into  the 
throat  of  the  Chimney  in  front,  or  towards  the 
room. — It  is  oppofite  to  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  back  of  the  open  Fire-plaae,  and  parallel  to 

it;— 
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it ;— in  iliort  it  may  be  did  to  be  the  back  part  of 
the  mantle  itfelf.— In  the  figures  5  and  6,  it  is 
marked  by  the  letter  d.  The  width-  of  the  throat  of 
Chimney  (d  e  fig.  5,- and  d' i  fig*  6)  is  taken  from 
the  bread  of  the  Chimney  to  the  back-,  and  its 
length  is  taken  at  right  angles  to  its  width,  or  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  mantle  (a  fig.  5  and  6.) 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  particular  directions 
refpecting  the  exact  forms  and  dimenfions  of  the 
different  parts  of  a  Fire-place,  it  may  be  ufeful  to 
make  fuch  general  and  practical  obfervations  upon 
the  fubjecl  as  can  be  clearly  underftood  without 
the  aififtance  of  drawings  ;  for  the  more  complete 
the  knowledge  of  any  fubject  is  which  can  be  ac^ 
quired  without  drawings,  the  more  eafy  will  it  be 
to  underftan'd  the  drawings  when  it  becomes  necef- 
lary  to  have  reeourfe  to  them. 

The  bringing  forward  of  the  Fire  into  the  roonv 
or  rather  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  front  of  the' 
opening  of  the  Fire-place  ; — and  the  diminiming 
of  the  throat  of  the  Chimney,  being  two  objects 
principally  had  in  view  in  the  alterations  in  Fire- 
places  here  recommended,,  it  is  evident  that  both 
thefe  may  be  attained  merely  by  bringing  forward 
the  back  of  the  Chimney. — The  only  queftion 
therefore  is,  how  fir  it  mould  be  brought  forward  ? 
— The  anfwer  is  fliort,  and  eafy  to  be  underftood ; 
— bring  k  forward  as  far  as  poilible,  without  dimi 
niming  too  much  the  paflage  which  muft  be  left 
for  the  fmoke,.  Now  as  this  paffage,  which,  in  its 
narrbweft  part,  I  have  called  the  throat  of  the 
Chimney,  ought,  for  reafons  which  are  fully  ex 
plained  in  the  foregoing  Chapter,  to  be  imme- 
X  x-  diately, 
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diately,  or  perpendicularly  over  the  Fire,  it  is 
evident  that  the  back  of  the  Chimney  mufl  always 
be  built  perfectly  upright.— -To  determine  there 
fore  the  place  for  the  new  back,  or  how  far 
precifely  it  ought  to  be  brought  forward,  nothing 
more  is  neceffary  than  td  afcertain  how  wide  the 
throat  of  the  Chimney  ought  to  be  left,  or  what 
fpace  muft  be  left,  between  the  top  of  the  breaft  of 
the  Chimney,  where  the  upright  canal  of  the 
Chimney  begins,  and  the  new  back  of  the  Fire 
place  carried  up  {perpendicularly  to  that  height. 

In  the  courfe  of  my  numerous  experiments  upon 
Chinmies,  I  have  taken  much  pains  to  determine 
the  width  proper  to  be  given  to  this  paflage,  and 
I  have  found,  that,  when  the  back  of  the  Fire 
place  is  of  a  proper  width,  the  bell  width  for  the 
throat  of  a  Chimney,  when  the  Chimney  and  the 
Fire-place  are  at  the  ufual  form  and  iize,  is  four 
inches. — Three  inches  might  fometimes  anfwer, 
especially  where  the  Fire-place  is  very  finall,  and 
the  Chimney  good,  and  well  fituated  :  but  as  it  is 
always  of  much  importance  to  prevent  thofe  acci 
dental  puffs  of  fmoke  which  are  fometimes  thrown 
into  rooms  by  the  careleffnefs  of  fervants  in  put 
ting  on  fuddenly  too  many  coals  at  once  upon  the 
fire,  and  as  I  found  thefe  accidents  fometimes 
happened  when  the  throats  of  Chimnies  were 
made  very  narrow,  I  found  that,  upon  the  whole, 
all  circumilances  being  well  coniidered,  and  ad* 
vantages  and  olifad vantages  compared  and  balanced, 
four  inches  is  the  beft  width  that  can  be  given 
to  the  throat  of  a  Chimney  ;  and  this,  whether  the 
Fire-place  be  deftined  to  burn  wood,  coals,  turf, 

or 
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or  any  other  fuel  commonly  ufed  for  heating  rooms 
by  an  open  fire. 

In  Fire-places  deflined  for  heating  very  large 
halls,  and  where  very  great  fires  are  kept  up,  the 
throat  of  the  Chimney  may,  if  it  fliould  be  thought 
neceflary,  be  made  four  inches  and  an  half,  or 
five  indies  wide ; — but  I  have  frequently  made 
Fire-places  .for  halls  which  have  anfwered  perfectly 
well  where  the  throats  of  the  Chimnies  have  not 
been  wider  than  four  inches. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  extraordinary,  upon  the 
llrft  view  of  the  matter,  that  Fire-places  of  fuch 
different  fizes  mould  all  require  the  throat  of  the 
Chimney  to  be  of  the  fa.me  width  ;  but  when  it  is 
confidercd  that  the  capacity  of  the  throat  of  a 
Chimney  does  not  depend  on  its  width  alone,  but 
on  its  width  and  length  taken  together  ^  and  that  in 
large  Fire-places,  the  width  of  the  back,  and  con- 
fequently  the  length  of  the  throat  of  the  Chimney, 
is  greater  than  in  thofe  which  are  fmaller,  this 
difficulty  vaniihes. 

And  this  leads  us  to  confider  another  important 
point  refpecling  open  Fire-places,  and  that  is,  the 
width  which  it  will,  in  each  cafe,  be  proper  to 
give  to  the  back. — In  Fire-places  as  they  are  now 
commonly  conftrucled,  the  back  is  of  equal  width 
with  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  in  front ;— but 
this  conftrucHon  is  faulty  on  two  accounts. — Firft, 
in  a  Fire-place,  fo  conftrucled,  the  fides  of  the 
Fire-place,  or  covings,  as  they  are  called,  arc 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  confequently  ill-con 
trived  to  throw  out  into  the  room  the  heat  they 
receive  from  the  fire  in  the  form  of  rays  ; — and 

fecondly, 
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fecondly,  the  large  open  corners  which  are  formed 
by  making  the  back  as  wide  as  the  opening  of  the 
Fire-place  in  front  occafion  eddies  of  wind,  which 
•frequently   difturb   the   fire,   and   embarrafs   the 
fmoke  in  its  alcent  in  fuch  a  manner  as  often  to 
bring  it  into  the  room. — Both  thefe  defects  may  be 
.entirely  remedied  by  diminifhing  the  width  of  the 
back  of  the  Fire-place. — The    width   which,   in 
moft  cafes,  it  will  be  beft  to  give  it,  is  one  third  of 
•the  width  of  the   opening  of  the  Fire-place  in 
front. — But  it  is  not  abfblutely  neceffary  to  con 
form  rigoroufly  to  this  decilion,  nor  will  it  always 
be  poffible. — It  will  frequently  happen  that  the 
back  of  a  Chimney  muft  be  made  wider  than, 
according  to  the  rule  here  given,  it  ought  to  be. — 
This  may  be,  either  to  accommodate  the  Fire 
place  to  a  ftove,  which  being  already  on  hand, 
jnuft,  to  avoid  the  expenfe  of  purchafing  a  new 
one,  fee  employed  ;  or  for  other  reafons  ; — ^and  any 
fmall  deviation  from  the  general  rule  will  be  at 
tended  with  no  confiderable   inconvenience. — It 
•will  always  be  beft,  however,  to  conform  to  it  as  far 
as  circumftances  will  allow. 

Where  a  Chimney  is  defigned  for  warming  a 
room  of  a  middling  fize,  and  where  the  thicknefs 
of  the  wall  of  the  Chimney  in  front,  meafured 
from  the  front  of  the  mantle  to  the  br.eaft  of  the 
Chimney,  is  nine  inches,  I  fln;:-'!d  fet  off  four 
inches  more  for  the  width  of  thfc  throat  of  the 
Chimney,  which,  fuppofing  the  back  of  the  Chim 
ney  to  be  built  upright,  as  it  always  ought  to  be,  will 
give  thirteen  inches  for  the  depth  of  the  Fire 
place,  ineafured  upon  the  hearth,  from  the  open 
ing 
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ing  of  the  Fire-place  in  front.,  to  the  back. — In 
tliis  cafe,  thirteen  inches  would  be  a  good  fize 
for  the  width  of  the  back ;  and  three  times  thir 
teen  inches,  or  thirty-nine  inches,  for  the  width  of 
the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  in  front ;  and  the 
angle  made  by  the  back  of  the  Fire-place  and  the 
fides  of  it,  or  covings,  would  be  juft  135  degrees, 
which  is  the  beft  pofition  they  can  have  for  throw 
ing  heat  into  the  room. 

But  I  will  fuppofe  that  in  altering  fuch  a  Chim 
ney  it  is  found  neceflary,  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  Fire-place  to  a  grate  or  ftove  already  on  hand, 
to  make  the  Fire-place  fixteen  inches  wide. — 
In  that  cafe,  I  Ihould  merely  increafe  the  width 
of  the  back,  to  the  dimenfions  required,  without 
altering  the  depth  of  the  Chimney,  or  increafing 
the  width  of  the  opening  of  the  Chimney  in  front. 
— The  covings,  it  is  true,  would  be  fomewhat  re 
duced  in  their  width,  by  this  alteration  ;  and  their 
pofition  with  refpecl  to  the  plane  of  the  back 
of  the  Chimney  would  be  a  little  changed  ;  but 
thefe  alterations  would  produce  no  bad  effects  of  any 
confiderable  confequence,  and  would  be  much  lefs 
likely  to  injure  the  Fire-place,  than  an  attempt  to 
bring  the  proportions  of  its  parts  nearer  to  the  ftand- 
ard,by  increafing  the  depth  of  the  Chimney, and  the 
width  of  its  opening  in  front ; — or  than  an  attempt 
to  prefcrve  f  t  ^Fticular  obliquity  of  the  covings 
which  is  recommended  as  the  beft,  (135  degrees) 
by  increafing  the  width  of  the  opening  of  the  Fire 
place,  without  increafing  its  depth. 

In  order  to  illuftrate  this  fubjecl:  more  fully, 
we  will  fuppofe  one  cafe  more. — We  will  fuppofe 

that 
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that  in  the  Chimney  which  is  to  be  altered,  the 
width  of  the  Fire-place  in  front  is  either  wider  or 
narrower  than  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  that  the 
different  parts  of  the  Fire-place,  after  it  is  altered, 
may  be  of  the  proper  dirnenfions.  In  this  cafe,  I 
Ihould  determine  the  depth  of  the  Fire-place,  and 
the  width  of  the  back  of  it,  without  any  regard  to 
the  width  of  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  in 
front ;  and  when  this  is  done,  if  the  opening  of 
the  Fire-place  mould  be  only  two  or  three  inches 
too  wide,  that  is  to  fay,  only  two  or  three  inches 
wider  than  is  neceflary  in  order  that  the  covings 
may  be  brought  into  their  proper  pofition  \vith 
refpeft  to  the  back,  I  mould  not  alter  the  width 
of  this  opening,  but  mould  accommodate  the  cov 
ings  to  this  width,  by  increafing  their  breadth,  and 
increafmg  the  angle  they  make  with  the  back  of 
the  Fire-place  ; — but  if  the  opening  of  the  Fire 
place  mould  be  more  than  three  inches  too  wide  ; 
—I  fhould  reduce  it  to  the  proper  width  by  flips 
of  ftone,  or  by  bricks  and  mortar. 

When  the  width  of  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place, 
in  front,  is  very  great,  compared  with  the  depth  of 
the  Fire-place,  and  with  the  width  of  the  back,  the 
covings  in  that  cafe  being  very  wide,  and  con- 
fequently  very  oblique,  and  the  Fire-place  very 
{hallow,  any  fuclden  motion  of  the  air  in  front  of 
the  Fire-place,  (that  motion,  for  inftance,  which 
would  be  occafioned  by  the  clothes  of  a  woman 
paffing  haftily  before  the  fire,  and  very  near  it) 
would  be  apt  to  caufe  eddies  in  the  air,  within  the 
opening  of  the  Fire-place,  by  which  puffs  of  fmoke 
might  eafily  be  brought  into  the  room. 

Should 
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Should  the  opening  of  the  Chimney  be  too 
narrow,  which  however  will  very  feldom  be  found 
to  be  the  cafe,  it  will,  in  general,  be  adviieablc  to 
let  it  remain  as  it  is,  and  to  accommodate  the  cov 
ings  to  it,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  increafe  its 
width,  which  would  be  attended  with  a  good  deal 
of  trouble,  and  probably  a  confiderable  expenfe. 

From  all  that  has  been  faid  it  is  evident,  that 
the  points  of  the  greatefl  importance,  and  which 
ought  moft  particularly  to  be  attended  to,  in  alter 
ing  Fire-places  upon  the  principles  here  recom 
mended,  are*  the  bringing  forward  the  back  to  its 
proper  place,  and  making  it  of  a  proper  width. — 
But  it  is  time  that  I  fhould  mention  another 
matter  upon  which  it  is  probable  that  my  reader  is 
already  impatient  to  receive  information. — Provi- 
fion  mufl  be  made  for  the  paitage  of  the  Chimney- 
fweeper  up  the  Chimney. —This  may  eafily  be 
done  in  the  following  manner  : — In  building  up 
the  new  back  of  the  Fire-place ;  when  this  wall, 
(which  need  never  be  more  than  the  width  of  a 
lingle  brick  in  thicknefs)  is  brought  up  fo  high 
that  there  remains  no  more  than  about  ten  or 
eleven  inches  between  what  is  then  the  top  of  it, 
and  the  inlide  of  the  mantle,  or  lower  extremity  of 
the  breaft  of  the  Chimney,  an  opening,  or  door 
way,  eleven  or  twelve  inches  wide,  mufl  be  begun 
in  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  continued  quite  to 
the  top  of  it,  which,  according  to  the  height  to 
which  it  will  commonly  be  neceffary  to  carry  up 
the  back,  will  make  the  opening  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  high ;  which  will  be  quite  fufE- 
cient  to  allow  the  Chimney-fweeper  to  pafs.  When 

the 
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the  Fire-place  is  fmiihed,  this  door-way  is  to  be 
clofed  by  a  few  bricks,  by  a  tile,  or  a  lit  piece  of 
ftone,  placed  in  it,  dry,  or  without  mortar,  and 
confined  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  rabbet  made 
for  that  purpofe  in  the  brick-work. — As  often  as 
the  Chimney  is  fwept,  the  Chimney-fweeper  takes 
down  this  temporary  wall,  which  is  very  eafily 
done,  and  when  he  has  finiflied  his  work,  he  puts 
it  again  into  its  place. — The  annexed  drawing 
(No.  6)  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  this  contrivance  ; 
and  the  experience  I  have  had  of  it  has  proved  that 
it  anfwers  perfectly  well  the  purpofe  for  which  it 
is  defigncd. 

I  observed  above,  that  the  new  back,  which  it 
will  always  be  found  neceflary  to  build  in  order  to 
bring  the  fire  fufficiently  forward,  in  altering  a 
Chimney  conftructed  on  the  common  principles, 
need  never  be  thicker  than  the  width  of  a  common 
brick. — I  may  fay  the  fame  of  the  thicknefs  neceffary 
to  be  given  to  the  new  fides,  or  covings,  of  the 
Chimney ;  or  if  the  new  back  and  covings  are  con- 
ftrufted  of  ftone,  one  inch  and  three  quarters,  or 
two  inches  in  thicknefs  will  be  fufficient.— Care 
fhould  be  taken  in  building  up  thefe  new  walls 
to  unite  the  back  to  the  covings  in  a  folid 
manner. 

Whether  the  new  back  and  covings  are  con- 
ftru&ed  of  ftone,  or  built  of  bricks,  the  fpace  be 
tween  them,  and  the  old  back  and  covings  of  the 
Chimney  ought  to  be  filled  up,  to  give  greater 
folidity  to  the  ftrudure. — This  may  be  done  with 
loofe  rubbifli,  or  pieces  of  broken  bricks,  or  ftones, 
provided  the  work  be  ftrengthened  by  a  few  layers 

or 
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or  courfes  of  bricks  laid  in  mortar  ;  but  it  will  be 
indifpenfably  necefTary  to  finifh.  the  work,  where 
thefe  new  walls  end,  that  is  to'fay,  at  the  top  of  the 
throat  of  the  Chimney,  where  it  ends  abruptly  in 
the  open  canal  of  the  Chimney  by  a  horizontal 
courfe  of  bricks  well  fecured  with  mortar. — This 
courfe  of  bricks  will  be  upon  a  level  with  the  top 
of  the  door-way  left  for  the  Chimney-fweeper. 

From  thefe  defcriptions  it  is  clear,  that  where 
the  throat  of  the  Chimney  has  an  end,'  that  is 
to  fay,  where  it  enters  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
open  canal  of  the  Chimney,  there  the  three  walls 
which  form  the  two  covings  and  the  back  of  the 
Fire-place  all  end  abruptly.     It  is  of  much  import 
ance  that  they  mould  end  in  this  manner ;  for  were 
they  to  be  iloped  outward  and  raifed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  fwell  out  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
throat  of  the  Chimney  in  the  form  of  a  trumpet, 
and  increafe  it  by  degrees  to  the  fize  of  the  canal 
of  the  Chimney,  this  manner  of  uniting  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  canal  of  the  Chimney  with  the 
throat  would  tend  to  aifrft  the  winds  which  may 
attempt  to  blow  down  the  Chimney,  in  forcing 
their  way  through  the  throat,  and  throwing  the 
fmoke  backward  into  the  room  ;    but  when  the 
throat  of  the  Chimney  ends  abruptly,  and  the  ends 
of  the  new  walls  form  a  flat  horizontal  furface,  it 
will  be  much  more  difficult  for  any  wind  from 
above,  to  find,  ^and  force   its  way   through  the 
narrow  paffage  of  the  throat  of  the  Chimney. 

As  the  two  walls  which  form  the  new  covings  of 

the  Chimney  are  not  parallel  to  each  other  ;  but 

inclined,  prefenting  an  oblique  furface  towards  the 
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front  of  the  Chimney,  and  as  they  are  built  pel*- 
fectly  upright  and  quite  fiat,  from  the  hearth  to 
the  top  of  the  throat,  where  they  end,  it  is  evident 
that  a  horizontal  fecHon  of  the  throat  will  not  be' 
an  oblong  fquaYe ;  but  its  deviation  from  that  form 
is  a  matter  of  no  confequence ;  and  no  attempt^ 
fhould  ever  be  made*  by  twitting  the  covingg 
above,  where  they  approach  the  breaft  of  the 
Chimney,  to  bring  it  to  that  form.— All  twifts, 
bends,  prominences,  excavations,  and  other  irregu 
larities  of  form,  in  the  covings  of  a  Chimney, 
never  fail  to  produce"  eddies  in  the  current  of  air 
which  is  continually  palling  into,  and  through  an 
open  Fire-place  in  which  a  fire  is  burning  ; — and 
all  fuch  eddies  difturb*  either  the  fire,  or  the 
afcending  current  of  fmoke,  or  both  ;  and  not  un- 
frcquently  caufe  the  frnokc  to  be  thrown  back  into 
the  room*—- Hence"  it  appears,  that  the  covings 
of  Chimnies  fhould  never  be  made  circular,  or  in 
the  form  of  any  other  curve  ;  but  always  quite  flat. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  that  is  to  fay,  to  prevent 
eddies,  the  breaft  of  the  Chimney,  which  forms 
that  fide  of  the  throat  that  is,  in  front,  or  neareft 
to  the  room,  fiiotild  be  neatly  cleaned  off,  and  its 
furface  made  quite  regular  and  fmooth. 

This  may  eafily  be  done  by  covering  it  with  a. 
coat  of  plafter,  which  may  be  made  thicker  or 
thinner  in  different  parts  as  may  be  neceffary  in 
order  to  bring  the  breaft  of  the  Chimney  to  be  of 
the  proper  form. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  the  breaft  of  a 
Chimney,  this  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance, 
and  which  ought  always  to  be  particularly  attended 
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to.  The  worft  form  it  can  have  is  that  of  a  ver 
tical  plane,  or  upright  flat ;  and  next  to  this,  the 
worft  form  is  an  inclined  plane.' — Both  thefe  forms 
caufe  the  current  of  warm  air  from  the  room, 
which  will,  in  fpite  of  every  precaution,  fometimes 
find  its  way  into  the  Chimney,  to  crofs  upon  the 
currerit  of  fmoke,  which  rifes  from  the  fire,  in  a 
manner  moft  likely  to  embarrafs  it  in  its  afcent, 
and  drivfe  it  back. — The  inclined  pkne  which  is 
formed  by  a  flat  regifter  placed  in  the  throat  of  a 
Chimney  produces  the  fame  effects  ;  and  this  is 
one  reafon,  among  many  others,  which  have  in 
duced  me  to  difapproye  of  regifter  ftoves. 

The  current  of  .air,  which^  palling  under  the 
mantle,  gets  into  the  Chimney,  fliould  be  made 
gradually  to  bend  .its  wirfe  upwards,  by  which 
means  it  will  unite  quietly  with  the  afcending  cur 
rent  of  fmoke,  and  will  be  l.efs  likely  to  check  it, 
pr  force  it  back  into  the  room. — Now  this  may  be 
jeffefted  with  the  greateft  eafe  and  certainty,  merely 
by  rounding  off  the  breaft  of  the  Chimney  or  back 
part  of  the  mantle,  inftead  of  leaving  it  flat,  or 
full  of  holes  and  corners  ;  and  this  of  courfe  ought 
always  to  be  done. 

I  have  hitherto  given  no  precife  directions  in  re 
gard  to  the  height  to  which  the  new  back  and 
covings  ought  to  be  carried  -.—This  will  depend 
not  only  on  the  height  of  the  mantle,  hut  alfo, 
and  more  efpecially,  on  the  height  of  the  breaft  of 
the  Chimney,  or  of  that  part  of  the  Chimney 
where  the  breaft  ends  and  the  upright  canal  begins. 
— The  back  and  covings  muft  rife  a  few  inches, 
five  or  fix  foy  inflance,  higher  than  this  part, 
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otherwife  the  throat  of  the  Chimney  will  not  be 
properly  formed ; — but  I  know  of  no  advantages 
that  would  be  gained  by  carrying  them  up  ftill 
higher. 

I  mentioned  above,  that  the  fpace  between  the 
walls  which  form  the  new  back  and  covings,  and 
the  old  back  fides  of  the  Fire-place,  mould  be 
filled  up  ;  brt  this  muft  not  be  underftood  to 
apply  to  the  fpace  between  the  wall  of  dry  bricks, 
or  the  tile  which  clofes  the  paffage  for  the  Chimney- 
fweeper,  and  the  old  back  of  the  Chimney  ;  for 
that  fpace  muft  be  left  void,  otherwife,  though  this 
tile  (which  at  moil  will  not  be  more  than  two  inches 
in  thicknefs)  were  taken  away,  there  would  not 
be  room  fufficient  for  him  to  pafs. 

In  forming  this  door-way,  the  beft  method  of 
proceeding  is  to  place  the  tile  or  flat  piece  of  ftone 
'deftined  for  doling  it,  in  its  proper  place  ;  and  to 
build  round  it^  or  rather  by  the  fides  of  it ;  taking 
care  not  to  bring  any  mortar  near  it,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  eafily  removed  when  the  door-way  is 
finimed.  With  regard  to  the  rabbet  which  mould 
be  made  in  the  door-way  to  receive  it  and  fix  it 
more  firmly  in  its  place,  this  may  either  be  formed 
at  the  fame  time  when  the  door-way  is  built,  or  it 
may  be  made  after  it  is  finifhed,  by  attaching  to  its 
bottom  and  fides,  with  ftrong  mortar,  pieces  of 
thin  roof  tiles.  Such  as  are  about  half  an  inch  in 
thicknefs  will  be  beft  for  this  ufe  ;  if  they  are 
thicker,  they  will  diminim  too  much  the  opening 
of  the  door-way,  and  will  likewife  be  more  liable 
to  be  torn  away  by  the  Chimney-fweeper  in  pair 
ing  up  and  down  the  Chimney. 

It 
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It  will  hardly  be  neceflary  for  me  to  add,  that 
the  tile  or  flat  ftone,  or  wall  of  dry  bricks,  whicH 
is  ufed  for  clofing  up  this  door-way,  muft  be  of  fuf- 
ficient  height  to  reach  quite  up  to  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  walls  which  form  the  new  back  and  cov 
ings  of  the  Chimnies. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize  for  having  been  fo 
very  particular  in  thefe  defcriptions  and  explana 
tions,  but  it  muft  be  remembered  that  this  chapter 
is  written  principally  for  the  information  of  thofe 
who,  having  had  few  opportunities  of  employing 
their  attention  in  abftrufe  philofophical  refearches, 
are  not  fufEciently  pradifed  in  thefe  intricate  in- 
veftigations,  to  feize,  with  facility,  new  ideas  ; — and 
confequently,  that  I  have  frequently  been  obliged 
to  labour  to  make  myfelf  underftood. 

I  have  only  to  exprefs  my  wifhes  that  my  reader 
may  not  be  more  fatigued  with  this  labour  than  I 
have  been  ;  for  we  fliall  then  moil  certainly  be 
fatisfied  with  each  other. — But  to  return  once 
more  to  the  charge. 

There  is  one  important  circumftance  refpecling 
Chimney  Fire-places  deftined  for  burning  coals, 
which  flill  remains  to  be  farther  examined  ; — 
and  that  is  the  Grate. 

Although  there  are  few  grates  that  may  not  be 
ufed  in  Chimnies  conftrucled  or  altered  upon  the 
principles  here  recommended,  yet  they  are  not,  by 
any  means,  all  equally  well  adapted  for  that  pur- 
pofe. — Thofe  whofe  conftruction  is  the  moft  iimple, 
and  which  of  courfe  are  the  cheapeft,  are  beyond 
jcomparifon  the  belt,  on  alt  auowts*~*rNQthing  being 

wanted 
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wanted  in  thefe  Chimnies  but  merely  a  grate  for 
containing  the  coals,  and  in  which  they  will  burn 
with  a  clear  fire ;— and  all  additional  apparatus 
being,  not  only  ufelefs,  but  very  pernicious,  all 
complicated  and  expenfive  grates  fhould  be  laid 
afide,  and  fuch  as  are  more  fnnple  fubliituted  in 
the  room  of  them,— And  in  the  choice  of  a  grate, 
as  in  every  thing  elfe,  beauty  and  elegance  may  eafily 
be  united  with  the  moft  perfect  Jimplidty. — Indeed 
they  are  incompatible  with  every  thing  elfe. 

In  placing  the  grate,  the  thing  principally  to  be 
attended  to  is,  to  make  the  back  of  it  coincide  with 
the  back  of  the  Fire-place  y — but  as  many  of  the 
grates  now  in  common  ufe  will  be  found  to  be  too 
large,  when  the  Fire-places  are  altered  and  im 
proved,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  jdhninim  their  capa 
cities  by  filling  them  up  at  the  back  and  fides  with 
pieces  of  fire-Hone.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  the 
front  of  the  fiat  piece  of  fire-ftone  which  is  made 
to  form  a  new  back  to  the  grate,  which  muft  be 
made  to  coincide  with,  and  mariajpart  of  the  back, 
pf  the  Fire-place.-— But  in  diminifliing  the  capa 
cities  of  grates  with  pieces  of  fire-Hone,  care  muH 
be  taken  not  to  make  them  too  narrow. 

The  proper  width  for  grates  deftined  for  rooms 
of  a  middling  fize  will  be  from  fix  to  eight  inches, 
and  their  length  may  be  diminiihed  more  or  lefs, 
according  as  the  room  is  heated  with  more  or  lefs 
difficulty,  or  as  the  weather  is  more  or  lefs  fevere. 
— But  where  the  width  of  a  grate  is  not  more  than 
five  inches,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  prevent  the 
fire  from  going  out. 

It 
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It  goes  Out  for  the  fame  reafon  that  a  live  coal 
from  the  grate  that  falls  upon  the  hearth  foon  ceafeS 
to  be  red  hot ;— it  is  cooled  by  the  furroiinding  cold 
air  of  the  at m cipher e.— The  knowledge  of  the  caufe 
which  produces  thisefiFecl:  is  important  5ss  it  indicates 
the  means  which  may  be  ufed  for  preventing  it.— 
But  of  this  fubjecfc  I  fiiall  treat  more  fully  hereafter. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  iron  backs  of 
grates  are  not  vertical,  or  upright,  but  inclined 
backwards. — When  thefe  grates  are  fo  much  too 
wide  as  to'  fender  it  neceffary  to  611  them  up  be 
hind  with  fire-ftone,  the  inclination  of  the  back 
will  be  of  little  confequence  ;  for  by  making  the 
piece  of  ftone  with  which  the  width  of  the  grate 
is  to  be  diminifhed  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  or 
thicker  above  than  below,  the  front  of  this  ftone, 
which  in  effect  will  become  the  back -of  the  grate, 
may  be  made  perfectly  vertical ;  and  the  iron  back 
of  the  grate  being  hid  in  the  folid  work  of  the 
back  of  the  Fire-place,  will  produce  no  effect 
whatever  ;  but  if  the  grate  be  already  fo  narrow 
as  not  to  admit  of  any  diminution  of  Its  width,  in 
that  cafe  it  will  be  befl  to  take  away  the  iron 
back  of  the  grate  entirely,  and  fixing  the  grate 
firmly  in  the  brick-work,  caufe  the  back  of  the 
Fire-place  to  ferve  as  a  back  to  the  grate. — This 
I  have  very  frequently  done,  and  have  always 
found  it  to  anfwer  perfectly  well. 

Where  it  is  neceffary  that  the  fire  in  a  grate 
mould  be  very  fmall,  it  will  be  beft,  in  reducing  the 
grate  with  fire-ftone,  to  bring  its  cavity,  deftined 

for 
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for  containing  the  fiiel,  to  the  form  of  one  half  of  a 
hollow  hemifphere  ;  the  two  femicircular  openings 
being  one  above.;  to  receive  the  coals,  and  the  other 
in  front,  or  towards  the  bars  of  the  grate  ;  for 
when  the  coals  are  burnt  in  fuch  a  confined  fpace, 
and  furrounded  on  all  fides,  except  in  the  front 
and  above,  by  fire-ftone,  (a  fubftance  peculiarly 
well  .adapted  for  confining  heat)  the  heat  of  the 
fire  will  be  concentrated,  and  the  cold  air  of  the 
atmofphere  being  kept  at  a  diftance,  a  much 
fmaller  quantity  of  coals  will  burn,  than  could 
poflibly  be  made  to  burn  in  a  grate  where  they 
would  be  more  expofed  to  be  cooled  by  the  fur- 
rounding  air,  or  to  have  their  heat  carried  off  by 
being  in  contact  with  iron,  or  with  any  other  fub 
ftance  through  which  heat  pafTes  with  greater  facility 
than  through  fire-ftone. 

Being  perfuaded  that  if  the  improvements  in 
Chimney  Fire-places  here  recommended  fhould  be 
generally  adopted,  (which  I  cannot  help  nattering 
myfelf  will  be  the  cafe)  that  it  will  become  necef- 
fary  to  reduce,  very  confiderably,  the  fizes  of  grates, 
I  was  defirous  of  mowing  how  this  may,  with  the 
greateft  fafety  and  facility,  be  done. 

Where  grates,  which  are  defignedfor  rooms  of  a 
middling  fize,  are  longer  than  14  or  15  inches,  it 
will  always  be  beft,  not  merely  to  diminifh  their 
lengths,  by  filling  them  up  at  their  two  ends  with 
fire-ftone,  but,  forming  the  back  of  the  Chimney 
of  a  proper  width,  without  paying  any  regard  to 
the  length  of  the  grate,  to  carry  the  covings 

through 
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through  the  two  ends  of  the  grate  in  fuch  a  man 
ner  as  to  conceal  them,  or  at  leaft  to  conceal  the 
back  corners  of  them:  |n  the  walls  of  the  covings. 
I  cannot  help  flattering  myfelf  that  the  direc 
tions  here  given  in  regard  to  the  alterations  which  it 
may  be  neceffary  to  make  in  Fire-places,  in  order 
to  introduce  the  improvements  propofed,  will  be 
found  to  be  fo  perfectly  plain  and  intelligible  that 
no  one  who  reads  them  will  be  at  any  lofs  refpect- 
ing  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  per 
formed  ;  but  as  order  and  arrangement  tend  much 
to  facilitate  all  mechanical  operations,  I  mail  here 
give  a  few  fiiort  directions  refpecting  the  manner 
of  laying  out  the  work^  which  may  be  found  ufe- 
ful,  and  particularly  to  gentlemen  who  may  under 
take  to  be  their  own  architects,  in  ordering  and 
directing  the  alterations  to  be  made  for  the  im-* 
provement  of  their  Fire-places. 

Direftions  for  laying  out  the  Work. 

If  there  be  a  grate  in  the  Chimney  which  is  tc» 
be  altered,  it  will  always  be  beft  to  take  it  away  ; 
and  when  this  is  done,  the  rubbifli  muft  be  re 
moved,  and  the  hearth  fwept  perfectly  clean. 

Suppofe  the  annexed  figure  No.  i  to  reprefent 
the  ground  plan  of  fuch  a  Fire-place  ;  A  B  being 
the  opening  of  it  in  front,  A  C  and  B  D  the 
two  fides  or  covings,  and  C  D  the  back. 

Figure  2.  mews  the  elevation  of  this  Fire-place. 
7.  z  Firff, 
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Firft,  draw  a  flraight  line,  with  chalk,  or  with  a 
lead  pencil,  upon  the  hearth,  from  one  jamb  to  the 
other,  even  with  the  front -of  the  jambs.  The 
dotted  line  A  B,  figure  3,  may  reprefent  this  line. 

From  the  middle  C  of  this  line,  (A  B)  another 
line  c  d,  is  to  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  it,  acrofs 
the  hearth,  to  the  middle  d>  of  the  back  of  the 
Chimney. 

A  perfon  rmifl  now  ftand  upright  in  the  Chim 
ney,  with  his  back  to  the  back  of  the  Chimney, 
and  hold  a  plumb-line  to  the  middle  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  breaft  of  the  Chimney  (d,  fig.  5)  or 
where  the  canal  of  the  Chimney  begins  to  rife  per 
pendicularly  ; — taking  care  to  place  the  line  above 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  plumb  may  fall  on  the 
line  c  d,  draw  on  the  hearth  from  the  middle  of  the 
opening  of  the  Chimney  in  front  to  the  middle  of 
the  back,  and  an  affiftant  muft  mark  the  precife 
place  ^,  on  that  line  where  the  plumb  falls. 

This  being  done,  and  the  perfon  in  the  Chim 
ney  having  quitting  his  ftation,  four  inches  are  to 
be  fet  off  on  the  line  c  d,  from  e,  towards  d  ;  and 
the  point  /,  where  thefe  four  inches  end,  (which 
muft  be  marked  with  chalk,  or  with  a  pencil)  will 
fliow  how  far  the  new  back  is  to  be  brought  forward. 

Through/,  draw  the  line  g  h,  parallel  to  the  line 
A  B,  and  this  line  g  h  will  fliow  the  direction  of  the 
new  back,  or  the  ground  line  upon  which  it  is  to 
be  built. 

The  line  c  f  will  mow  the  depth  of  the  new 
Fire-place  j  and  if  it  flwuld  happen  that  c  f  is 
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equal  to  about  one  third  si  the  line  A  B  ;  and  if  the 
grate  can  be  accommodated  to  the  Fire-place  in- 
ftead  of  its  being  neceflary  to  accommodate  the 
Fire-place  tp  the  grate,  in  that  cafe,  half  the 
length  of  the  line  cf,  is  to  be  fet  off  from /on  the 
line  g  f  h,  on  one  fide  to  k,  and  on  the  other  to  /, 
and  the  line  /  k  will  mow  the  ground  line  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  back  of  the  Chimney. 

In  all  cafes  where  the  width  of  the  opening  of 
the  Fire-place  in  front  (AB)  happens  to  be  not 
greater,  or  not  more  than  two  <?r  three  inches 
greater  than  three  times  the  width  of  the  new  back 
of  the  Chimney  (i  k}  this  opening  may  be  left, 
and  lines  drawn  from  /  to  A,  and  from  k  to  B, 
will  mow  the  width  and  pofition  of  the  front  of  the 
new  covings ; — but  when  the  opening  of  the  Fire* 
place  in  front  is  ftill  wider,  it  muft  be  reduced  ; 
which  is  to  be  done  in  the  following  manner  ; 

From  <:,  the  middle  of  the  line  A  B,  c  a  and  c  b9 
muft  be  fet  off  equal  to  the  width  of  the  back  (i  k) 
added  to  half  its  width  (fi)  and  lines  drawn  from 
i  to  a,  and  from  k  to  b9  will  mow  the  ground  plan 
of  the  fronts  of  the  new  covings. 

When  this  is  done,  nothing  more  will  be  nece£ 
fary  than  to  build  up  the  back  and  covings  ;  and 
if  the  Fire-place  is  defigned  for  burning  coals, 
to  fix  the  grate  in  its  proper  place,  according  to 
the  direftions  already  given. — When  the  width  of 
the  Fire-place  is  reduced,  the  edges  of  the  covings 
a  A  and  b  B  are  to  make  a  finifli  with  the  front  of 
the  jambs. — And  in  general  it  will  be  beft,  not 
only  for  the  fake  of  the  appearance  of  the  Chim 
ney, 
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ney,  but  for  other  reafons  alfo,  to  lower  the  height 
of  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place,  whenever  its 
width  in  front  is  diminished*- 

Fig.  4.  Ihows  a  front  view  of  the  Chimney  after 
it  has  been  altered  according  to  the  directions  here 
given. — By  comparing  it  with  fig.  2.  (which  fhows 
a  front  view  of  the  fame  Chimney  before  it  was  alter 
ed)  the  manner  in  which  the  opening  of  the  Fire 
place  in  front  is  diminifhed  may  be  feen. — In  fig.  4. 
the  under  part  of  the  door-way  by  which  the  Chim- 
ney-fweeper  gets  up  the  Chimney  is  reprefented  by 
whitedottedlines.Thedoor-wayisreprefentedclofed. 
I  mall  finiih  this  chapter  with  fome  general  ob- 
fervations  relative  to  the  fubjecl:  under  conlider- 
ation  ;  with  directions  how  to  proceed  where  fuch 
local  circumftances  exift  as  render  modifications  of 
the  general  plan  indifpen&bly  neceffary. 

Whether  a  Chimney  be  defigned  for  burning 
wood  upon  the  hearth,  or  wood,  or  coals  in  a  grate, 
the  form  of  the  Fire-place  is,  in  my  opinion,  moil 
perfect  when  the  width  of  the  back  is  equal  to  the 
depth  of  the  Fire-place,  and  the  opening  of  the 
Fire-place  in  front  equal  to  three  times  the  width  of 
the  back,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  to  three  times 
the  depth  cf  the  Fire-place. 

But  if  the  Chimney  be  defigned  for  burning 
wood  upon  the  hearth,  upon  hand  irons,  or  dogs, 
as  they  are  called,  it  will  fometimes  be  neceffary  to 
accommodate  the  width  of  the  back  to  the  length 
of  the  wood ;  and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  covings 
niuft  be  accommodated  to  the  width  of  the  back, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Chimney  in  front. 
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When  the  wall  of  the  Chimney  in  front,  mea/- 
ured  from  the  upper  part  of  the  breaft  of  the 
Chimney  to  the  front  of  the  mantle,  is  very  thin, 
it  may  happen,  and  efpedally  in  Chimnies  defign- 
ed  for  burning  wood  upon  the  hearth,  or  upon  dogs, 
that  the  depth  of  the  Chimney,  determining  accord- 
ipg  to  the  directions  here  given,  may  be  toofmalL 
Thus,  for  example,  fuppofmg  the  wall  of  the 
Chimney  in  front,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  breaft 
of  the  Chimney  to  the  front  of  the- mantle,  to  be 
only  four  inches,  (which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  par 
ticularly  in  rooms  fituated  near  the  top  of  a  houfe) 
in  this  cafe,  if  we  take  four  inches  for  the  width  of 
the  throat,  this  will  give  eight  inches  only  for  the 
depth  of  the  Fire-place,  which  would  be  too  little, 
even  were  coals  to  be  burnt  inftead  of  wood.— In 
this  cafe  I  mould  increafe  the  depth  of  the  Fire 
place  at  the  hearth  to  1 2  or  1 3  inches,  and  mould 
build  the  back  perpendicular  to  the  height  of  the 
top  of  the  burning  fuel,  (whether  it  be  wood  burnt 
upon  the  hearth,  or  coals  in  a  grate)  and  then, 
(loping  the  back  by  a  gentle  inclination  forward, 
bring  it  to  its  proper  place,  that  is  to  fay,  perpendi 
cularly  under  the  back  part  cf  the  throat  of  the  Chimney- 
This  flope,  (which  will  bring  the  back  forward  four 
or  five  inches,  or  juft  as  much  as  the  depth  of  the 
Fire-place  is  increafed)  though  it  ought  not  to  be 
too  abrupt,  yet  it  ought  to  be  quite  fmiflied  at  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  inches  above  the  fire,  other- 
wife  it  may  perhaps  caufe  the  Chimney  to  fmoke  ; 
but  when  it  is  very  near  the  fire,  the  heat  of  the 
fire  will  enable  the  current  of  rifing  fmoke  to  over 
come 
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come  the  obftacle  which  this  flope  will  oppofe  to 
its  afcent,  which  it  could  not  do  fo  eafily  were  the 
Hope  iituated  at  a  greater  diftance  ftom  the  burn 
ing  fuel.* 

Fig- 

*  Having  been  obliged  to  carry  backward  the  Fire-place  in  the  manner 
here  defcribed,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  t  o  a  Chimney  whofe  walls  in 
front  were  remarkably  thin, — I  was  furprifed  to  find  upon  lighting  the 
fire  that  it  appeared  to  give  out  more  heat  into  the  room  than  any  Fire 
place  1  had  ever  conftruded. — This  effect  was  quite  unexpected  ;  but 
the  caufe  of  it  was  too  obvious  not  to  be  immediately  difcovered. — The 
flame  riling  from  the  fire  broke  againfl  the  part  of  the  back  which  Hoped 
forward  over  the  fire,  and  this  part  of  the  back  being  foon  very  much 
heated,  and  in  confequence  of  its  being  very  hot,  (and  when  the  fire  burnt 
bright  it  was  frequently  quite  red  hot,)  it  threw  off  into  the  room  a  great 
deal  of  radiant  heat. — It  is  not  poffiblethat  this  oblique  furface  (the  flope 
cf  the  back  of  the  Fire-place)  could  have  been  heated  red  hot  merely  by 
the  radiant  heat  projected  by  the  burning  fuel,  for  other  parts  of  the  Fire- 
fhfce  nearer  the  fire,  and  better  fituated  for  receiving  radiant  heat,  were 
never  found  to  be  fo  much  heated  ; — and  hence  it  appears  that  the 
combined  heat  in  the  current  of  fmoke  and  hot  vapour  which  rifes 
from  an  open  fire  nay  be^  at  Icaft  in  fart,  flopped  in  its  paffage  up 
the  Chimney,  changed  into  radiant  heat,  and  afterwards  thrown  into 
the  room. — This  opens  a  new  and  very  infeerefting  field  for  experiment, 
iond  bids  fair  to  lead  to  important  improvements  in  the  conftrudlion  of 
1-ire-places. — I  have  of  late  been  much  engaged  in  thefe  inveftigations, 
and  am  now  actually  employed  daily  in  making  a  variety  of  experiments 
with  grates  and  Fire-places,  upon  different  conftrudlion*,  in  the  room  I 
inhabit  in  the  Royal  Hotel  in  Pall  Mall  ; — and  Mr.  Hopkins  of  Greek- 
ftreet,  Soho,  Ironmonger  to  his  Majefty,  and  Mrs.  Hempel,  at  her 
Pottery  at  Chelfea,  are  both  at  work  in  their  different  lines  of  bufinefs, 
under  my  direction,  in  the  conftru&ion  of  fire-places  upon  a  principle 
entirely  new,  and  which,  I  flatter  myfelf,  will  be  found  to  be  not  only 
elegant  and  convenient,  but  very  economical — But  as  I  mean  foon  to 
publifh  a  particular  account  of  thefe  Fire-places,  with  drawings  and 
ample  directions  for  conftruding  them,  1  fhall  not  enlarge  farther  on  the 
fubjeft  in  this  place. — It  may  however  not  be  ainifs  juft  to  mention 
here,  that  thefe  new  invented  Fire-places  not  being  fixed  to  the  walls 
of  the  Chimney,  but  merely  fet  down  upon  the  hearth,  may  be  ufed 
in  isny  open  Chimney;  and  that  Chitnnies  altered  or  conftru&e'd  on 

the 
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Fig.  7,  8,  and  9,  fliow  a  plan,  elevation,  and 
feclion  of  a  Fire-place  conftructed  Qr  altered  upon 
this  principle.  The  wall  of  the  Chhnney  in  front 
at  a,  fig.  9,  being  only  four  inches  thick,  four 
inches  more  added  to  it  for  the  width  of  the  throat 
would  have  left  the  depth  of  the  Fire-place  mea- 
fured  upon  the  hearth  b  c  only  eight  inches,  which 
would  have  been  too  little  ; — a  niche  c  and  £,  was 
therefore  made  in  the  new  back  of  the  Fire-place 
for  receiving  the  grate,  which  niche  was  fix  inches 
deep  in  the  centre  of  it,  below  1 3  inches  wide,  (or 
equal  in  width  to  the  grate)  and  23  inches  high  -9 
finifhing  above  with  a  femicircular  arch,  which,  in 
its  higheft  part,  rofe  feven  inches  above  the  upper 
part  of  the  grate.— The  door-way  for  the  Chim- 
ney-fweeper,  which  begins  juft  above  the  top  of 
the  niche,  may  be  feen  diftinctly  in  both  the 
figures  8  and  9.— The  fpace  marked  g,  fig.  9, 
behind  this  door-way,  may  either  be  filled  with 
loofe  bricks,  or  may  be  left  void. — The  manner 
in  which  the  piece  of  ftone  /,  fig.  9,  which  is 

put 

the  principles  here  recommended  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  receiving 
them. 

The  public  in  general,  and  more  particularly  thofe  Tradcfmen  and 
Manufacturers  whom  it  may  concern,  are  requeued  to  obferve,  that 
as  the  Author  does  not  intend  to  take  cut  himfelf,  or  to  fuffer  others 
to  take  out,  any  patent  for  any  invention  of  his  \vhich  may  be  of  pub 
lic  utility,  all  perfons  are  at  full  liberty  to  imitate  them,  and  vend 
them,  for  their  own  emolument,  when  and  where,  and  in  any  way 
they  may  think  proper  ;  and  thofe  who  may  wifh  for  any  further  infor 
mation  refpe&ing  any  of  thofe  inventions  or  improvements  will  re 
ceive  (gratis)  all  the  information  they  can  require  by  applying  to 
the  Author,  who  Will  take  pleafure  in  giving  them  e*ery  affiftanc*  ia  his 
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put  under  the  mantle  of  the  Chimney  to  reduce 
the  height  of  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place,  is 
rounded  off  on  the  infide  in  order  to  give  a  fair 
run  to  the  column  of  fmoke  in  its  afcent  through 
the  throat  of  the  Chimney,  is  clearly  expreffed  in 
this  figure. 

The  plan  fig*  7,  and  elevation  fig.  8,  mow  how 
much  the  width  of  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place 
in  front  is  diminished,  and  how  the  covings  in  the 
new  Fire-place  are  formed. 

A  perfect  idea  of  the  form  and  dimenfton  of  the 
Fire-place  in  its  original  ftate,  as  alfo  after  its 
alteration,  may  be  had  by  a  careful  inflection  of 
thefe  figures. 

I  have  added  the  drawing  fig.  10,  merely  to 
Ihow  how  a  fault,  which  I  have  found  workmen  in 
general  whom  I  have  employed  in  altering  Fire 
places  are  very  apt  to  commit,  is  to  be  avoided. — 
In  Chimnies  like  that  reprefented  in  this  figure, 
where  the  jambs  A  and  B  project  far  into  the 
room,  and  where  the  front  edge  of  the  marble 
flab  o,  which  forms  the  coving,  does  not  come  fo 
far  forward  as  the  front  of  the  jambs,  the  work- 
men  in  conftrucling  the  new  covings  are  very  apt 
to  place  them, — not  in  the  line  c  A,  which  they 
ought  to  do, — but  in  the  line  c  oy  which  is  a  great 
fault. — The  covings  of  a  Chimney  Ihouid  never 
range  behind  the  front  of  the  jambs,  however  thofe 
jambs  may  project  into  the  room  ;  but  it  is  not 
abfolutely  neceffary  that  the  covings  mould  make  a 
friijh  with  the  internal  front  corners  of  the  jambs, 
or  that  they  mould  be  continued  from  the  back  c, 

quite 
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quite  to  the  front  of  the  jambs  at  A. — They  may 
fmifh  in  front  at  a  .and  £,  and  fmall  corners  A^ 
o,  a,  may  be  left  for  placing  the  fliovels,  tongs,  &c. 

Were  the  new  coving  to  range  with  the  front 
edge  of  the  old  coving  o,  the  obliquity  of  the  new 
coving  would  commonly  be  too  great  ; — or  the 
angle  dc  o  would  exceed  135  degrees,  which  it 
never  Jkould  do, — or  at  leaft  never  by  more  than  a 
very  few  degrees* 

No  inconvenience  of  any  importance  will  arife 
from  making  the  obliquity  of  the  covings  lefs  than 
what  is  here  recommended  \  but  many  cannot  fail 
to  be  produced  by  making  it  much  greater  \ — and 
as  I  know  from  experience  that  workmen  are  very 
apt  to  do  this,  I  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  warn 
them  particularly  againft  it. 

Fig.  1 1 5  fhows  how  the  width  and  obliquity  of 
the  covings  of  a  Chimney  are  to  be  accommodated 
to  the  width  of  the  back,  and  to  the  opening  in 
front  and  depth  of  the  Fire-place,  where  the  width 
of  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  is  lefs  than  three 
times  the  width  of  the  new  back. 

As  all  thofe  who  may  be  employed  in  altering 
Chimnies  may  not,  perhaps,  know  how  to  fet  off  an 
angle  of  any  certain  number  of  degrees, — or  may 
not  have  at  hand  the  inftruments  neceflary  for  do 
ing  it, — I  lhall  here  ihow  how  an  inftrurnent  may 
be  made  which  will  be  found  to  be  very  ufeful  in 
laying  out  the  work  for  the  bricklayers. 

Upon  a  board  about  1 8  inches  wide  and  four 

feet  long,  or  upon  the  floor  or  a  table.,  draw  three 

equal  fquares  A,  B,  C,  fig,  12.  of  about  12  or  14 

A  a  a  inches 
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inches  each  fide,  placed  in  a  ftraight  line,  and  touch 
ing  each  other. — From  the  back  corner  c  of  the 
centre  fquare  B,  draw  a  diagonal  line  acrofs  the 
fquare  A,  to  its  outward  front  corner/,  and  the 
adjoining  angle  formed  by  the  lines  d  £and  £/\vill 
be  equal  to  135  degrees, — the  angle  which  the 
plane  of  the  back  of  a  Chimney  Fire-place  ought 
to  make  with  the  plane  of  its  covings. — And  a  be 
vel  ;;z,  ?2,  being  made  to  this  angle  with  thin  flips  of 
hard  wood,  this  little  inftrument  will  be  found  to 
be  very  ufeful  in  marking  out  on  the  hearth,  with 
chalk,  the  plans  of  the  walls  which  are  to  form 
the  covings  of  Fire-places, 

As  Chimnies  which  are  apt  to  fmoke  will  re 
quire  the  covings  to  be  placed  lefs  obliquely  in 
refpect  to  the  back  than  others  which  have  not  that 
defect,  it  would  be  convenient  to  be  provided  with 
feveral  bevels  :-three  or  four,  for  inftance,  forming 
different  angles. — That  already  defcribed,  which 
may  be  called  No.  i .  will  meafure  the  obliquity  of 
the  covings  when  the  Fire-place  can  be  made  of  the 
moft  perfect  form  : — another  No.  2.  may  be  made 
to  a  fmaller  angle,  dc  £, — and  another  No.  3.  for 
Chimnies  which  are  very  apt  to  fmoke  at  the  ftill 
fmaller  angle  d  c  i. — Or  a  bevel  may  be  fo  contriv 
ed,  by  means  of  a  joint,  and  an  arch,  properly 
graduated,  as  to  ferve  for  all  the  different  degrees 
of  obliquity  which  it  may  ever  be  neceffary  to  give 
to  the  covings  of  Fire-places. 

Another  point  of  much  importance,  and  partic 
ularly  in  Chimnies  which  are  apt  to  fmoke,  is  to 
form  the  throat  of  the  Chimney  properly,  by 

carrying 
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carrying  up  the  back  and  covings  to  a  proper 
height. 

This,  workmen  are  apt  to  neglect  to  do,  proba 
bly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  they  find  in  work 
ing  where  the  opening  of  the  canal  of  the  Chimney 
is  fo  much  reduced. — But  it  is  abiblutely  neceifary 
that  thefe  walls  fhouldbe  carried  up  five  or  fix  inches 
at  leaft  above  the  upper  part  of  the  breaft  of  the 
Chimney,  or  to  that  point  where  the  wall  which 
forms  the  front  of  the  throat  begins  to  rife  perpen 
dicularly. — If  the  workman  has  intelligence  enough 
to  avail  himfelf  of  the  opening  which  is  formed  in, 
the  back  of  the  Fire-place  to  give  a  paffage  to  the 
Chimney-fweeper,  he  will  find  little  difficulty  in 
iiniming  his  work  in  a  proper  manner. 

In  placing  the  plumb-line  againft  the  breaft  of 
the  Chimney,  in  order  to  afcertain  how  far  the  new 
back  is  to  be  brought  forward,  great  care  muft  be 
taken  to  place  it  at  the  very  top  of  the  breaft* 
where  the  canal  of  the  Chimney  begins  to  rife  per- 
fendicidarly  ;  otherwife,  when  the  plumb-line  is 
placed  too  low,  or  againft  the  Hope  of  the  breaft, 
when  the  new  back  comes  to  be  raifed  to  its  proper 
height,  the  throat  of  the  Chimney  will  be  found  to 
be  too  narrow. 

Sometimes,  and  indeed  very  often,  the  top  o^ 
the  breaft  of  a  Chimney  lies  very  high,  or  far 
above  the  fire  (fee  the  figures  13  and  14,  where  d 
(hows  the  top  of  the  breaft  of  the  Chimney)  ;  when 
this  is  the  cafe  it  muft  be  brought  lower,  otherwife 
the  Chimney  will  be  very  apt  to  fmoke. — So  much 
has  been  faid  in  the  Firft  Chapter  of  this  Effay  of  the 


advantages 
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advantages  to  be  derived  from  bringing  the  throat 
of  a  Chimney  pear  to  the  burning  fuel,  that  I  do 
not  think  it  neceffary  to  enlarge  on  them  in  this 
place,— taking  it  for  granted  that  the  utility  and 
neceflity  of  that  arrangement  have  already  been 
made  fufficiently  evident : — but  a  few  direftions 
for  workmen,  to  {how  them  how  the  breaft  (and 
confequently  the  throat)  of  a  Chimney  can  moil 
readily  be  lowered,  may  not  be  fuperfluous. 

Where  the  too  great  height  of  the  breaft  of  a 
Chimney  is  owing  to  the  great  height  of  the  man 
tle,  (fee  fig.  13)  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  of 
the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  in  front,  which  will 
commonly  be  found  to  be  the  cafe ;  the  only  reme 
dy  for  the  evil  will  be  to  bring  down  the  mantle 
lower ; — or  rather,  to  make  the  opening  of  the 
Fire-place  in  front  lower,  by  throwing  acrofs 
the  top  of  this  opening,  from  one  jamb  to 
the  other,  and  immediately  under  the  mantle, 
a  very  flat  arch  ;^~a  wall  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
fupported  on  ftraight  bars  of  iron  ; — or  a  piece  of 
ftone  (£,  fig.  13). — When  this  is  done,  the  flope 
of  the  old  throat  of  the  Chimney,  or  of  the 
back  fide  of  the  mantle,  is  to  be  filled  up  with 
plafter,  fo  as  to  form  one  continued  flat,  vertical, 
or  upright  plane  furface  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  canal  of  the  Chimney,  and  a  new 
breaft  is  to  be  formed  lower  down,  care  being 
taken  to  round  it  off  properly,  and  make  it  finiflv 
at  the  lower  furface  of  the  new  wall  built  under 
the  mantle ; — which  wall  forms  in  faft  a  new 
jnantle. 

The 
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The  annexed  drawing,  fig.  13,  which  reprints 
the  feclion  of  a  Chimney  in  which  the  breaft  has 
been  lowered  according  to  the  method  here  de- 
fcribed,  will  {how  thefe  various  alterations  in  a 
clear  and  fatisfaclory  manner.  In  this  figure,  as 
well  as  in  moft  of  the  others  in  this  Eflay,  the  old 
walls  are  diftinguiftied  from  the  new  ones  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  {haded  ; — the  old  walls 
being  {haded  by  diagonal  lines,  and  the  new  ones 
by  vertical  lines.  The  additions,  which  are  form 
ed  of  plafter,  are  {haded  by  dots  inftead  of  lines. 

Where  the  too  great  height  of  the  breaft  of  a 
Chimney  is  occafioned,  not  by  the  height  of  the 
mantle,  but  by  the  too  great  width  of  the  breaft, 
in  that  cafe,  (which  however  will  feldom  be  found 
to  occur)  this  defect  may  be  remedied  by  covering 
the  lower  part  of  the  breaft  with  a  thick  coating  of 
plafter,  fupported,  if  neceflary,  by  nails  or  ftuds, 
driven  into  the  wall  which  forms  the  breaft,  and 
properly  rounded  off  at  the  lower  part  of  the  man- 
tie. — See  fig.  14. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  Caufe  cf  the  Afcent  of  Smoke. — Ilhiftration 
of  the  SubjecJ  by  familiar  Comparifons  and  Ex 
periments. — Of  Chimnies  which  off  eft  and  caufe 
each  other  to  fmoke. — Of  Chimnies  which  fmoke 
from  Want  of  Air. — Of  the  Eddies  of  Wind  which 
fometimes  blow  down  Chimnies,  and  caufe  them  to 
fjiwke. 

THOUGH  it  was  my  wifh  to  avoid  all  abftrufc 
philofophical  invefligations  in  this  Eflay,  yet 
I  feel  that  it  is  necelfary  to  fay  a  few  words  upon  a 
fubjecl:  generally  conlidered  as  difficult  to  be  ex 
plained,  which  is  too  intimately  connected  with  the 
matter  under  confideration  to  be  paffed  over  in 
filence, — A  knowledge  of  the  caufe  of  the  afcent  of 
Smoke  being  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  thofe  who 
engage  in  the  improvement  of  Fire-places,  or  who 
are  defirous  of  forming  juft  ideas  relative  to  the 
operations  of  fire,  and  the  management  of  heat,  I 
fliall  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  inveftigation  of  that 
curious  and  interefting  fubjecl:. — And  as  many  of 
thofe  who  may  derive  advantage  from  thefe  inqui 
ries  are  not  much  accuftomed  to  philofophical  dif- 
quifitions,and  would  not  readily  comprehend  either 
the  language  or  the  diagrams  commonly  ufed  by 
fcientific  writers  to  explain  the  phenomena  in  quef- 

tion, 
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tion,  I  fliall  take  pains  to  exprefs  myfelf  in  the  mofl 
familiar  manner,  and  to  ufe  fuch  comparifons  for 
illuftration  as  may  eafily  be  underftood. 

If  fmall  leaden  bullets,  or  large  goofe  mot,  be 
mixed  with  peas,  and  the  whole  well  fhaken  in  a 
bufhel,  the  Ihot  will  feparate  from  the  peas,  and 
will  take  its  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  bufhel  ; 
forcing  by  its  greater  weight  the  peas,  which  are 
lighter,  to  move  upwards,  contrary  to  their  natural 
tendency,  and  take  their  places  above. 

If  water  and  linfeed  oil,  which  is  lighter  than 
water,  be  mixed  in  a  veffel  by  making  them  toge 
ther,  upon  fuftering  this  mixture  to  remain  quiet, 
the  water  will  defcend  and  occupy  the  bottom  of 
the  veffel,  and  the  oil,  being  forced  out  of  its  place 
by  the  greater  preffure  downwards  of  the  heavier 
liquid,  will  be  obliged  to  rife  and  fwim  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water, 

If  a  bottle  containing  linfeed  oil  be  plunged  in 
water  with  its  m  outh  upwards,  and  open,  the  oil 
will  afcend  out  of  the  bottle,  and  paffing  upwards 
through  the  mafs  of  water,  in  a  continued  ftream, 
will  fpread  itfelf  over  its  furface. 

In  like  manner  when  two  fluids  of  any  kind,  of 
different  denudes,  come  into  contact,  or  are  mixed 
with  each  other,  that  which  is  the  lighteft  will  be 
forced  upwards  by  that  which  is  the  heavieft. 

And  as  heat  rarefies  all  bodies,  fluids  as  well  as 
folids,  air  as  well  as  water,  or  mercury, — it  follows 
that  two  portions  of  the  fame  fluid,  at  different 
temperatures,  being  brought  into  contaft  with  each 

other. 
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other,  that  portion  which  is  the  hotteft  being  more 
rarefied,  or  fpecifically  lighter  than  that  which  is 
colder.,  muft  be  forced  upwards  by  this  laft. — And 
this  is  what  always  happens  in  fact. 

When  hot  water  and  cold  water  are  mixed,  the 
Hotteft  part  of  the  mixture  will  be  found  to  be  at 
the  furface  above  ; — and  when  cold  air  is  admitted 
into  a  warmed  room,  it  will  always  be  found 
to  take  its  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  the 
warmer  air  being  in  part  expelled,  and  in  part 
forced  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  room. 

Both  air  and  water  being  tranfparent  and  colour- 
lefs  fluids,  their  internal  motions  are  not  eafily 
difcovered  by  the  fight  ^  and  when  thefe  motions 
are  very  flow,  they  make  no  impreflion  whatever 
on  any  of  our  fenfes,  confequently  they  cannot  be 
detected  by  us  without  the  aid  of  fome  mechanical 
contrivance  : — But  where  we  have  reafon  to  think 
that  thofe  motions  exift,  means  fhould  be  fought, 
and  may  often  be  found,  for  rendering  them  per- 
ceptible. 

If  a  bottle  containing  hot  water  tinged  with  log 
wood,  or  any  other  colouring  drug,  be  immerfed, 
with  its  mouth  open,  and  upwards,  into  a  deep  glafs 
jar  filled  with  cold  water,  the  afcent  of  the  hot  water 
from  the  bottle  through  the  mafs  of  cold  water  will 
be  perfectly  vifible  through  the  glafs.— Now  nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  both  of  thefe  fluids 
are  forced,  or  pu/hed,  and  not  drawn  upwards. — 
Smoke  is  frequently  faid  to  be  drawn  up  the  Chim 
ney  ;— and  that  a  Chimney  draws  well,  or  ill  j — but 

thefe 
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thefe  are  carelefs  expreflions,  and  lead  to  very 
erroneous  ideas  refpecling  the  caufe  of  the  afcent 
of  Smoke  ;  and  confequently  tend  to  prevent  the 
progrefs  of  improvements  in  the  management  of 
fires. — The  experiment  juft  mentioned  with  the 
coloured  water  is  very  ftriking  and  beautiful,  and 
it  is  well  calculated  to  give  a  juft  idea  of  the  caufe 
of  the  afcent  of  Smoke.  The  cold  water  in  the 
jar,  which,  in  confequence  of  its  fuperior  weight 
or  denfity,  forces  the  heated  and  rarefied  water  in 
the  bottle  to  give  place  to  it,  and  to  move  up 
wards  out  of  its  way,  may  reprefent  the  cold  air  of 
the  atmofphere,  while  the  rifing  column  of  colour 
ed  water  will  reprefent  the  column  of  Smoke 
which  afcends  from  a  fire* 

If  Smoke  required  a  Chimney  to  draw  it  up 
wards,  how  happens  it  that  Smoke  rifes  from  a  fire 
which  is  made  in  the  open  air,  where  there  is  no 
Chimney  ? 

If  a  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  and  of  fuch  a 
length  that  its  upper  end  be  below  the  furface  of 
the  cold  water  in  the  jar,  be  held  vertically  over 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle  which  contains  the  hot 
coloured  water*  the  hot  water  will  rife  up  through 
it,  juft  as  Smoke  rifes  in  a  Chimney. 

If  the  tube  be  previoufly  heated  before  it  is 
plunged  into  the  cold  water,  the  afcent  of  the  hot 
coloured  water  will  be  facilitated  and  accelerated, 
in  like  manner  as  Smoke  is  known  to  rife  with 
greater  facility  in  a  Chimney  which  is  hot,  than  in 
one  in  which  no  lire  has  been  made  for  a  long 
time — But  in  neither  of  thefe  cafes  can  it,  with  any 
B  b  b  propriety. 
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propriety,  be  faid,  that  the  hot  water  is  drawn  up 
the'  tube. — -The  hotter  the  water  in  the  bottle  is, 
and  the  colder  that  in  the  jar,  the  greater  will  be 
the  velocity  with  which  the  hot  water  will  be 
forced  up  through  the  tube  ;  and  the  fame  holds  of 
the  afceht  of  hot  Smoke  in  a  Chimney. — When 
the  fire  is  intenfe,  and  the  weather  very  cold,  the 
afcent  of  the  Smoke  is  Very  rapid  ;  and  under 
fuch  circumftances  Chimnies  feldom  fmoke. 

As  the  cold  water  of  the  jar  immediately  fur- 
rounding  the  bottle  which  contains  the  hot  water, 
will  be  heated  by  the  bottle  while  the  other  parts 
of  the  water  in  the  jar  will  remain  cold,  this  water 
fo  heated^  becoming  fpecifically  lighter  than  that 
which  furrounds  it,  will  be  forced  upwards  ;  and  if 
it  finds  its  way  into  the  tube  will  rife  up  through 
it  with  the  coloured  hot  water. — The  warmed  air 
of  a  room  heated  by  an  open  Chimney  Fire-place 
has  always  a  tendency  to  rife,  (if  I  may  ufe  that 
inaccurate  expreffion)  and  finding  its  way  into  the 
Chimney  frequently  goes  off  with  the  Smoke. 

What  has  been  faid,  will,  I  flatter  myfelf,  be 
fufficient  to  explain  and  illuftrate,  in  a  .clear  and 
fatisfaclory  manner,  the  caufe  of  the  afcent  of 
Smoke  ;  and  juft  ideas  Upon  that  fubjecl:  are  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  in  order  to  judge,  with  certainty,  of 
the  merit  of  any  fcheme  propofed  for  the  improve 
ment  of  Fire-places  ;  or  to  take  effectual  meafures, 
in  all  cafes,  for  curing  fmoking  Chimnies. — For 
though  the  perpetual  changes  and  alterations  which 
are  produced  by  accident,  whim^  and  caprice,  do 
fometimes  lead  to  ufeful  difcoveries,  yet  the  progrefs 

of 
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of  improvement  under  fuch  guidance  muft  be  ex 
ceedingly  flow,  fluctuating,  and  uncertain. 

As  to  the  caufes  of  the  fmoking  of  Chimnies, 
they  are  very  numerous,  and  various  \  but  as  a 
general  idea  of  them  may  be  acquired  from  what 
has  already  been  faid  upon  that  fubjecl  in  various 
parts  of  this  Effay,  and  as  they  may,  in  all  cafes, 
(a  very  few  only  excepted)  be  completely  reme^ 
died  by  making  the  alterations  in  Fire-places  here; 
pointed  out ;  I  do  not  think  it  necefTary  to.  enume 
rate  them  all  in  this  place,  or  to  enter  into  thofe 
long  details  and  inveftigations  which  would  be  re 
quired  to  fhow  the  precife  manner  in  which  each  of 
them  operates,  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with 
others* 

There  is  however  one  caufe  of  fmoking  Chim 
nies  which  I  think  it  is  neceflary  to  mention  more, 
particularly.— -In  modern  built  houfes,  where  the 
doors  and  windows  are  generally  made  to,  clofe  with 
fuch  accuracy  that  no  crevice  is  left  for  the  paflage 
of  the  air  from  without,  the  Chimnies  in  rooms 
adjoining  to  each  other,  or.  connected  by  clofe 
paffages,  are  frequently  found  to  affect  each  other? 
and  this  is  eafy  to  be  accounted  for  .--—When  there 
is  a  fire  burning  in  one  of  the  Chimnies,  as  the  air 
neceflary  to  fupply  the  current  up  the  Chimney, 
where  the  fire  burns  cannot  be  had  in  fufficient 
quantities  from  without,  through  the  very  fmaU 
crevices  of  the  doors  and  windows,  the  air  in  the 
room  becomes  rarefied,  not  by  heat,  but  by  fub- 
traction  of  that  portion  of  air  which  is  employed 
in  keeping  up  the  fire,  or  fupporting  the  com- 

buftion 
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bullion  of  the  fuel,  and  in  confequcnce  of  this 
rarefaction,  its  elafticity  is  diminifhed,  and  being 
at  laft  overcome  by  the  preffure  of  the  external 
air  of  the  atmolphere,  this  external  air  rufhes 
into  the  room  by  the  only  paffage  left  for  it, 
namely,  by  the  open  Chimney  of  the  neighbouring 
room  :<— And  the  flow  of  air  into  the  Fire-place, 
and  up  the  Chimney  where  the  fire  is  burning, 
being  conftant,  this  expenfe  of  air  is  fupplied  by  a 
continued  current  down  the  other  Chimney* 

If  an  attempt  be  made  to  light  fires  in  both 
Chimnies  at  the  fame  time,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
very  difficult  to  get  the  fires  to  burn,  and  the 
rooms  will  both  be  filled  with  Smoke, 

One  of  the  fires, — that  which  is  made  in  the 
Chimney  where  the  conftruction  of  the  Fire-place 
is  beft  adapted  to  facilitate  the  afcent  of  the 
Smoke, — or  if  both  Fire-places  are  on  the  fame 
conftruclion, — that  which  has  the  wind  moft  fa 
vourable,  or  in  which  the  fire  happens  to  be 
fooneft  kindled,' — will  overcome  the  other,  and 
caufe  its  Smoke  to  be  beat  back  into  the  room  by 
the  cold  air  which  defcends  through  the  Chimney. 
— The  moft  obvious  remedy  in  this  cafe  is  to 
provide  for  the  fupply  of  frefh  air  neceffary  for 
keeping  up  the  fires  by  opening  a  paffage  for  tha 
external  air  into  the  room  by  a  fhorter  road  than 
down  one  of  the  Chimnies  ;  and  when  this  is  done, 
both  Chimnies  will  be  found  to  be  effectually  cured. 

But  Chimnies  fo  circumftanced  may  very  fre 
quently  be  prevented  from  fmoking  even  without 
opening  any  new  paffage  for  the  external  air, 

merely 
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jrely  by  diminifhing  the  draught,  (as  it  is 
palled)  up  the  Chimnies  ;  which  can  beft  be  done 
by  altering  both  Fire-places  upon  the  principles 
recommended  and  fully  explained  in  the  foregoing 
Chapters  of  this  EfFay, 

Should  the  doors  and  windows  of  a  room  be 
clofed  with  fo  much  nicety  as  to  leave  no 
crevices  by  which  a  fupply  of  air  can  enter  fuffi- 
cient  for  maintaining  the  fire,  after  the  current  of 
air  up  the  Chimney  has  been  diminijhed  as  much 
as  foffible  by  dlmlnijhlng  the  throat  of  the  Fire 
place  ;  in  that  cafe  there  would  be  no  other  way  of 
preventing  the  Chimney  from  fmoking  but  by 
opening  a  pafTage  for  the  admiffion  of  freih  air  from 
without  ; — but  this,  I  believe,  will  very  feldorn  be 
found  to  be  the  cafe. 

A  cafe  more  frequently  to  be  met  with  is,  where 
currents  of  air  fet  down  Chimnies  in  confequence 
pf  a  diminution  and  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  a 
room,  occafioned  by  the  doors  of  the  room  opening 
into  paffages  or  courts  where  the  air  is  rarefied  by 
the  action  of  fome  particular  winds,  In  fuch  cafes 
the  evil  may  be  remedied,  either  by  cauiing  the 
doors  in  queftion  to  clpfe  more  accurately, — or, 
(which  will  be  ftill  more  effectual)  by  giving  a 
fupply  of  air  to  the  paffage  or  court  which  wants  it, 
by  fome  other  way. 

Where  the  top  of  a  Chimney  is  commanded  by 
high  buildings,  by  clifts,  or  by  high  grounds, 
it  will  frequently  happen,  in  windy  weather,  that 
the  eddies  formed  in  the  atmofphere  by  thefe 
9bftacles  will  blow  down  the  Chimney,  and  beat 

down 
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down  the  Smoke  into  the  room. — This  it  is  true 
will  be  much  lefs  likely  to  happen  when  the  throat 
of  the  Chimney  is  contracted  and  properly  formed 
than  when  it  is  left  quite  open,  and  the  Fire-place 
badly  conftructed  ;  but  as  it  is  poffible  that  a  Chim 
ney  may  be  fo  much  expofed  to  thefe  eddies  in 
very  high  winds  as  to  be  made  to  fmoke  fome- 
times  when  the  wind  blows  with  violence  from  a 
certain  quarter,  it  is  neceflary  to  fliow  how  the 
effects  of  thofe  eddies  may  be  prevented. 

Various  mechanical  contrivances  have  been  ima 
gined  for  preventing  the  wind  from  blowing  down 
Chimnies,  and  many  of  them  have  been  fpund  to 
be  ufeful ; — there  are,  however,  many  of  thefe  in 
ventions,  which,  though  they  prevent  the  wind 
from  blowing  down  the  Chimney,  are  fo  ill-con 
trived  on  other  accounts  as  to  obftruct  the  afcent 
of  the  Smoke,  and  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Of  this  defcription  are  all  thofe  Chimney-pots 
with  flat  horizontal  plates  or  roofs  placed  upon 
fupporters  juft  above  the  opening  of  the  pot ; — and 
molt  of  the  caps  which  turn  with  the  wind  are  not 
much  better. — One  of  the  moft  iimple  contri 
vances  that  can  be  made  ufe  of,  and  which  in  molt 
cafes  will  be  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  intended 
us  well  or  better  than  more  complicated  machinery, 
is  to  cover  the  top  of  the  Chimney  with  a  hollow 
truncated  pyramid  or  cone,  the  diameter  of  which 
above,  or  opening  for  the  pafTage  of  the  Smoke, 
is  about  10  or  n  inches. — This  pyramid,  or 
cone,  (for  either  will  anfwer} — mould  be  of  earth 
en  ware,  or  of  caft  iron  ;— its  perpendicular  height 

may 
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may  be  equal  to  the  diameter  of  its  opening  above, 
and  the  diameter  of  its  opening  below  equal  to 
three  times  its  height. — It  ihould  be  placed  upon 
the  top  of  the  Chimney,  and  it  may  be  contrived 
fo  as  to  make  a  handfome  finifh  to  the  brick-work. 
— Where  feveral  flews  come  out  near  each  other, 
or  in  the  fame  ftack  of  Chimnies,  the  form  of  a 
pyramid  will  be  better  than  that  of  a  cone  for  thefe 
covers. 

The,  intention  of  this  contrivance  is*  that  the 
winds  and  eddies  which  ftrike  againil  the  oblique 
furface  of  thefe  covers  may  be  reflected  upwards 
inftead  of  blowing  down  the  Chimney. — The  in 
vention  is  by  no  means  new,  but  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  often  put  in  practice. — -As  often  as  I 
have  feen  it  tried  it  has  been  found  to  be  of  ufe  ; 
I  cannot  fay,  however,  that  I  was  ever  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  it,  or  to  any  fimilar  contrivance  ; 
and  if  I  forbear  to  enlarge  upon  the  fubjecl  of  thefe 
inventions,  it  is  becaufe  I  am  perfuaded  that  when 
Chimnies  are  properly  conftrufted  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  Fire-place,  little  more  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  be  done  at  the  top  of  the  Chimney  than  to 
leave  it  open. 

>  I  cannot  conclude  this  EfTay  without  again  re 
commending,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  a  careful 
attention  to  the  management  of  fires  in  open 
Chimnies  ;  for  not  only  the  quantity  of  heat  pro 
duced  in  the  combuftion  of  fuel  depends  much  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  fire  is  managed,  but  even 
of  the  heat  actually  generated  a  very  fmall  part 

only 
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only  will  be  faved,  or  ufefully  employed,  when  the 
fire  is  made  in  a  carelefs  and  flovenly  manner. 

In  lighting  a  coal  fire,  more  wood  ihould  be  em 
ployed  than  is  commonly  ufed,  and  fewer  coals  ; 
and  as  foon  as  the  fire  burns  bright,  and  the  coals  are 
well  lighted,  and  not  before^  more  coals  mould  be 
added  to  increafe  the  fire  to  its  proper  fize.* 

The 


*  Kindling  lalls  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  coal, — charcoal, — and 
day,  the  two  former  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  well  mixed  and 
kn.eaded  together  with  the  clay  moiftened  with  water,  and  then  form 
ed  into  balls  of  the  fize  of  hens  eggs,  and  thoroughly  dried,  might  be 
ufed  with  great  advantage  inftead  of  wood  for  kindling  fires.  Thefc 
tittdllnv  lalls  may  be  made  fo  inflammable  as  to  take  fire  in  an  iri- 
ftant  and  with  the  fmalleft  fpark,  by  dipping  them  in  a  flrong  fruition 
of  nitre  and  then  drying  them  again,  and  they  would  neither  be  ex- 
penfive  nor  liable  to  be  fpoiled  by  long  keeping.  Perhaps  a  quan 
tity  of  pure  charcoal,  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  and  mixed  with 
the  folution  of  nitre  in  which  they  arc  dipped,  would  render  them  (bill 
more  inflammable. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  rfo  attempts  fhould  have  been  made  to 
improve  the  fires  which  are  made  in  the  open  Chimnies  of  elegant 
apartments,  by  preparing  the  fuel ;  for  nothing  furely  was  ever  monfc 
dirty,  inelegant,  and  difgufting  than  a  common  coal  fire. 

Fire  balls  of  the  fize  of  goofe  eggs,  compofed  of  coal  and  char 
coal  in  powder,  mixed  up  with  a  due  proportion  of  wet  clay,  and 
well  driqd,  would  make  a  much  more  cleanly,  and  in  all  refpecls  a 
pleafanter  fire  than  can  be  made  with  crude  coals ;  and  I  believe 
would  not  be  more  expenfive  fuel.  In  Flanders  and  in  feveral  parts 
of  Germany,  and  particularly  in  the  Dutchies  of  Juliers  and  Bergen, 
where  coals  are  ufcd  as  fuel,  the  coals  are  always  prepared  before 
they  are  ufed,  by  pounding  them  to  a  powder,  and  mixing  them  up 
•with  an  equal  weight  of  clay,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
form  the  whole  into  a  mafs,  which  is  kneaded  together  and  formed  into 
cakes;  which  cakes  are  afterwards  well  drkd  and  kept  in  a  dry 
place  for  ufe.  And  it  has  been  found  by  long  experience,  that  the  ex- 
penfc  attending  this  preparation  is  amply  repaid  by  the  improvement 
of  the  fuel.  The  coals,  thus  mixed  with  clay,  not  only  burn  longer, 

but 
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The  enormous  wafte  of  fuel  in  London  may  be 
eftimated  by  the  vaft  dark  cloud  which  continually 
hangs  over  this  great  metropolis,  and  frequently 
overfhadows  the  whole  country,  far  and  wide ;  for 
this  denfe  cloud  is  certainly  compofed  almoft  en 
tirely  of  unconfumed  coal^  which  having  ftolen  wings 
from  the  innumerable  fires  of  this  great  city  has 
efcaped  by  theChimnies,  and  continues  to  fail  about 
in  the  air,  till  having  loft  the  heat  which  gave  it 
volatility,  it  falls  in  a  dry  fhower  of  extremely  fine 
black  duft  to  the  ground,  obfcuring  the  atmof- 
phere  in  its  defcent,  and  frequently  changing  the 
brighteft  day  into  more  than  Egyptian  darknefs. 

I  never 

tlit  give  much  more  heat  than  when  they    are  burnt  in  their  crude 
ftate. 

It  will  doubtlefs  appear  extraordinary  to  thofe  who  have  not  confid- 
ered  the  fubject  with  fome  attention,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  pro 
duced  in  the  combuftion  of  any  given  quantity  of  coals  fhould  he  in- 
creafed  by  mixing  the  coals  with  clay,  which  is  certainly  an  incom- 
buflible  body ; — but  the  phenomenon  may,  I  think,  be  explained  in  a  fat- 
isfactory  manner. 

The  heat  generated  in  the  combuftion  of  any  fmall  particle  of  coal 
Cxifting  under  two  diftin6l  forms,  namely,  in  that  which  is  combined 
with  the  flame  and  fmoke  which  rife  from  the  fire,  and  which  if  means 
are  not  found  to  flop  it,  goes  off  immediately  by  the  Chimney  and  is 
loft, — and  the  radiant  beat  which  is  fent  off  from  the  fire,  in  all 
directions,  in  right  lines : — I  think  it  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  the 
particles  of  clay  which  are  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the  flanie,  arreft 
a  part  at  leaft  of  the  combined  heat,  and  prevent  its  efcape ;  and  this 
combined  heat  fo  arrefted,  heating  the  clay  red  hot,  is  retained 
in  it,  and  being  changed  by  this  operation  to  radiant  heat,  is  after 
wards  emitted,  and  may  be  directed,  and  employed  to  ufeful  pur- 
pofes. 

In  compofing  f.re  balls ,  I  think  it  probable  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  chaff — of  ftraw  cut  very  fine,  or  even  of  faw  duft,  might  be  em 
ployed  with  great  advantage.  I  wifh  thcfe  who  have  leifure  would 
turn  their  thoughts  to  this  fubjecl,  for  I  am  perfuaded  that  very  im 
portant  improvements  would  rcfult  from  a  thorough  inveftigation  of  it. 

Ccc 
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I  never  view  from  a  diftance,  as  I  come  into 
town,  this  black  cloud  which  hangs  over  London, 
without  wiming  to  be  able  to  compute  the  im* 
menfe  number  of  chaldrons  of  coals  of  which  it  is 
compofed  ;  for  could  this  be  afcertained,  I  am  per* 
fuaded  fo  ftriking  a  faft  would  awaken  the  curiofity, 
and  excite  the  aftonifhment  of  all  ranks  of  the  in 
habitants  ;  and  perhaps  turn  their  minds  to  an  ob- 
jeft  of  economy  to  which  they  have  hitherto  paid 
little  attention. 

m 

Conclufion* 

Though  the  faving  of  fuel  which  will  refult 
from  the  improvements  in  the  forms  of  Chimney 
Fire-places  here  recommended  will  be  very  confid- 
erable,  yet  I  hope  to  be  able  to  mow  in  a  future 
Effay,  that  ftill  greater  favings  may  be  made,  and 
more  important  advantages  derived  from  the  intro- 
du&ion  of  improvements  I  mail  propofe  in  Kitchen 
Fire-places. 

I  hope  likewife  to  be  able  to  mow  in  an  Effay 
on  Cottage  Fire-places^  which  I  am  now  preparing 
for  publication,  that  three  quarters^  at  leaft,  of  the 
fuel  which  cottagers  now  confume  in  cooking  their 
victuals,  and  in  warming  their  dwellings,  may  with 
great  eafe,  and  without  any  expenfive  apparatus,  be 
laved. 
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EXPLANATION  of  the  FIGURES. 


The  plan  of  a  Fire-place  on  the  common  con* 
ftru&ion. 

A  B,  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  in  front, 
C  D,  the  back  of  the  Fire-place. 
A  C  and  B  D,  the  covings. 

Seepage  341. 

Fig.  2. 

This  figure  fliows  the  elevation,  or  front  view  of 
a  Fire-place  on  the  common  conftruftion. 
See  page  34 i. 
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Kg-  3- 

This  Figure  fhows  how  the  Fire-place  repre* 
fented  by  the  Fig.  i.  is  tp  be  altered  in  order  to 
its  being  improved. 

A  B  is  the  opening  in  front, — C  D,  the  back, 
and  A  C  and  B  D,  the  covings  of  the  Fire-place  in 
its  original  ftate. 

a  b,  its  opening  in  front, — /  k>  its  back,— and 
a  i  and  b  k,  its  covings  after  it  has  been  altered  ; 
e  is  a  point  upon  the  hearth  upon  which  a  plum 
fufpended  from  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
breaft  of  the  Chimney  falls.  The  fituation  for  the 
new  back  is  afcertained  by  taking  the  line  ef  equal 
to  four  inches.  The  new  back  and  covings  are 
reprefented  as  being  built  of  bricks  ; — and  the 
fpace  between  thefe  and  the  old  back  and  covings 
as  being  filled  up  with  rubbifli.  See  page  342. 


Fig-  4* 

This  Figure  reprefents  the  elevation  or  front 
view  of  the  Fire-place  Fig.  3.  after  it  has  been 
altered.  The  lower  part  of  the  door-way  left  for 
the  Chimney-fweeper  is  mown  in  this  Figure  by 
white  dotted  lines.  See  page  344. 
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This  Figure  fhows  the  fe&ion  of  a  Chimney 
Fire-place  and  of  a  part  of  the  canal  of  the  Chim 
ney  on  the  common  conftru&ion* 

a  b  is  the  opening  in  front  ;  b  c^  the  depth  of 
the  Fire-place  at  the  hearth  ;  d,  the  breaft  of  the 
Chimney. 

d  e^  the  throat  of  the  Chimney,  and  d  /,  g  e,  a 
part  of  the  open  canal  of  the  Chimney. 


Fig.  6, 

Shows  a  feclion  of  the  fame  Chimney  after  it  has 
been  altered. 

k  I  is  the  new  back  of  the  Fire-place  ;  /  /,  the 
tile  or  ftone  which  clofes  the  door-way  for  the 
Chimney-fweeper  ;  d  /,the  throat  of  the  Chimney, 
narrow  to  four  inches  ;  a^  the  mantle,  and  h>  the 
new  wall  made  under  the  mantle  to  diminiih  the 
height  of  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  in  front. 

N.  B.  Thefe  two  Figures  are  feclions  of  the 
fame  Chimney  which  is  reprefented  in  each  of  the 
four  preceding  Figures, 
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Fig.  7. 

This  Figure  reprefents  the  ground  plan  of  a 
Chimney  Fire-place  in  which  the  grate  is  placed 
in  a  niche,  and  in  which  the  original  width  A  B  of 
the  Fire-place  is  coniiderably  diminiihed. 


a  b  is  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  in  front 
after  it  has  been  altered,  and  d  is  the  back  of  the 
niche  in  which  the  grate  is  placed. 

See  page  347* 

Fig.  8. 

Shows  a  front  view  of  the  fame  Fire-place  after 
it  has  been  altered ;  where  may  be  feen  the  grate, 
and  the  door-way  for  the  Chimney-fweeper. 

See  page  347* 

Fig.  9. 

Shows  a  feclion  of  the  fame  Fire-place,  c  de 
being  a  feclion  of  the  niche,  g  the  door-way  for  the 
Chimney-fweeper,  clofed  by  a  piece  of  fire-ftone, 
and/  the  new  wall  under  the  mantle  by  which  the 
height  of  the  opening  of  the  Fire-place  in  front  is 
dim iniflied .  See  page  347. 
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Fig,  10. 

This  Figure  fhows  how  the  covings  are  to  be 
placed  when  the  front  of  the  covings  (a  and  £)  do 
not  come  fo  far  forward  as  the  front  of  the  open 
ing  of  the  Fire-place,  or  the  jambs  (A  and  B.) 

See  page  348. 

Fig.  ii.' 

This  Figure  fhows  how  the  width  and  obliquity 
of  the  covings  are  to  be  accommodated  to  the  width 
of  the  back  of  a  Fire-place,  in  cafes  where  it  is 
iieceflary  to  make  the  back  very  wide. 

See  page  349, 
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Fig.  JO. 
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Fig.    12. 

This  Figure  flxows  how  an  inftrument  called  a. 
bevel  (mn)  ufeful  in  laying  out  the  work,  in 
altering  Chimney  Fire-places,  may  be  conftrufted. 

See  page  349. 


This  fliows  how,  when  the  breaft  of  a  Chimney 
(d  )  is  too  high,  it  may  be  brought  down  by  means 
of  a  wall  (£)  placed  under  the  mantle,  and  a  coating 
of  plafter,  which  in  this  figure  is  reprefented  by 
the  part  marked  by  dots.  See  page  351. 

Fig.  14. 

This  fliows  how  the  breaft  of  a  Chimney  maybe 
brought  down  merely  by  a  coating  of  plafter. 

See  page  351. 
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ESSAY       V 


Jhort    Account    of   the    MILITARY    ACADEMY. 
at  MUNICH, 


nnHOUGH  it  is.  certain  that  too  much  learning 
JL  is  rather  difadvantageous  than  otherwife  to' 
the  lower  claffes  of  the  people  ; — that  the  intro 
duction  of  a  fpirit  of  philofophical  inveiligation, 
— literary  amufement, — and  metaphyfical  fpecu- 
lation  among  thofe  who  are  deftined  by  fortune 
to  gain  their  livelihood  by  the  fweat  of  their 
brow,  rather  tends  to  make  them  difcontejited  and 
unhappy,  than  to  contribute  any  thing  to  their 
real  comfort  and  enjoyments  ;.  yet  there  appears, 
now  and  then,  a  native  genius  in  the  moft  humble 
ftations,  which  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to.be  able 
to  call  forth  into  activity.  It  was  principally  with 
a  view  to  bringj  forward  fuch  extraordinary  talents., 
and  to  employ  them  ufefully  in  the  public  fervjce., 
that  the  Military  Academy  at  Munich  was  infti- 
tuted. 

This 
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This  Academy,  which  confifts  of  180  eleves  or 
pupils,  is  divided  into  three  daffes.  The  firft 
clafs,  which  is  defigned  for  the  education  of  orphans 
and  other  children  of  the  poorer  clafs  of  Military 
Officers,  and  thofe  employed  in  the  Civil  Depart 
ments  of  the  State,  confifts  of  thirty  pupils,  who 
are  received  gratis,  from  the  age  of  eleven  to 
thirteen  years,  and  who  remain  in  the  Academy 
four  years.  The  fecond  clafs,  which  is  defigned  to 
affift  the  poorer  nobility,  and  lefs  opulent  among 
the  merchants,  citizens,  and  fervants  of  govern 
ment,  in  giving  their  fons  a  good  general  educa 
tion,  confifts  of  fixty  pupils,  who  are  received  from 
the  age  of  eleven  to  fifteen  years,  and  who  pay  to 
the  Academy  twelve  florins  a  month  ;  for  which 
fum  they  are  fed,  clothed,  and  inftructed.  The 
third  clafs,  confifting  of  ninety  pupils,  from  the 
age  of  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  who  are  all  ad- 
-iriitted  gratis,  is  defigned  principally  to  bring  for 
ward  fuch  youths  among  the  lower  clafles  of  the 
people  as  mow  evident  figns  of  uncommon  talents 
and  genius,  joined  to  a  found  constitution  of 
body,  and  a  good  moral  character. 

All  Commanding  Officers  of  regiments,  and 
Public  Officers  in  Civil  Departments,  and  all  Civil 
Magiftrates,  are  authorized  and  invited  to  recom 
mend  fubjech  for  this  clafs  of  the  Academy,  and  they 
are  not  confined  in  their  choice  to  any  particular 
ranks  of  fociety,but  they  are  allowed  to  recommend 
perfons  of  the  loweft  extraction,  and  moft  obfcure 
origin.  Private  foldiers,and  the  children  of  foldiers, 
and  even  the  children  of  the  meaneft  mechanics  and 

day- 
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day-labourers,  are  admiffible,  provided  they  poflefs 
the  neceffary  requifites  ;  namely,  very  extraordinary 
natural  genius,  a  healthy  conftitution,  and  a  good 
character  ;  but  if  the  fubjecl  recommended  fliould 
be  found  wanting  in  any  of  thefe  requifite  qualifi 
cations,  he  would  not  only  be  refuied  admittance 
into  the  Academy,  but  the  perfon  who  recom 
mended  him  would  be  very  feverely  reprimanded. 

The  greateft  feverity  is  neceffary  upon  thefe 
occafions,  otherwife  it  would  be  impofilble  to  pre 
vent  abufes.  An  eftablifhment,  defigned  for  the 
encouragement  of  genius,  and  for  calling  forth 
into  public  ulility  talents  which  would  otherwife 
remain  buried  and  loft  in  ohfcurity,  would  foon 
become  a  job  for  providing  for  relations  and  de 
pendants. 

One  circumftance,  relative  to  the  internal  ar 
rangement  of  this  Academy,  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  not  unworthy  of  being  particularly  men 
tioned,  and  that  is  the  very  moderate  expenfe  at 
which  this  inftitution  is  maintained.  By  a  calcu 
lation,  founded  upon  the  experience  of  four  years, 
I  find  that  the  whole  Academy,  confuting  of  180 
pupils,  with  profeffors  and  mafters  of  every  kind, 
fervants,  clothing,  board,  lodging,  fire-wood, 
light,  repairs,  and  every  other  article,  houfe-rent 
alone  excepted,  amounts  to  no  more  than  28,000 
florins  a-year,  which  is  no  more  than  155  florins, 
or  about  fourteen  pounds  fterling  a-year  for  each 
pupil ;  a  fmall  mm  indeed,  confidering  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  kept,  and  the  education  they 
receive. 

Though 
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Though  this  Academy  is  called  a  Military  Aca 
demy,  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  education 
of  thofe  who  are  deilined  for  the  army  ;  but  it  is 
rather  an  eftablifhment  of  general  education,  where 
the  youth  are  inllru&ed  in  every  icience,  and 
taught  every  bodily  exercife,  and  perfonal  ac- 
complrfhment,  which  conftitute  a  liberal  education  ; 
and  which  fits  them  equally  for  the  ftation  of  a 
private  gentleman, — for  the  iludy  of  any  of  the 
learned  profeffions, — or  for  any  employment,  civil 
or  military,  under  the  government. 

As  this  inftitution  is  principally  deligned  as  a 
nurfery  for  genius, — as  a  gymnafium  for  the  form 
ation  of  men, — for  the  formation  of  real  jneny 
poffeiTed  of  ftrength  and  character,  as  well  as  tal 
ents  and  accomplifhments,  and  capable  of  ren 
dering  eiTential  fervice  to  the  Hate  ;  at  all  public 
examinations  of  the  pupils,  the  heads  of  all  the 
public  departments  are  invited  to  be  prefent,  ia 
order  to  witnefs  the  progrefs  of  the  pupils,  and  to 
mark  thofe  who  difcover  talents  peculiarly  ufeful 
in  any  particular  department  of  public  employ 
ment. 

How  far  the  influence  of  this  eftablimment  may 
extend,  time  rnufl  difcover.  It  has  exifted  only 
iix  years  ;  but  even  in  that  fhort  period,  we 
have  had  feveral  inftances  of  very  uncommon 
talents  having  been  called  forth  into  public  view, 
from  the  moft  obfcuye  iituations.  I  only  wifh  that 
the  inftitution  may  be  allowed  to  fubiiil. 
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An  Account  of  tie  Means  ufed  to  improve  the  BRZEI* 
tf  HORSES,  and  HORNED  CATTLE,  in  BAVARIA 
and  the  PALATINATE. 


THOUGH  many  parts  of  the  Elector's  dominions 
are  well  adapted  for  the  breeding  of  fine 
horfes,  and  great  numbers  of  horfes  are  actually 
bred  ;*  yet  no  great  attention  had  for  many  years 
been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed ;  and 
mofl  of  the  horfes  of  diftinclion,  fuch  as  were 
ufed  by  the  nobility  as  faddle-horfes  and  coach - 
horfes,  were  imported  from  Holilein  and  Meck 
lenburg. 

Being  engaged  in  the  arrangement  of  a  new 
military  fyftem  for  the  country,  it  occurred  to  me 
that,  in  providing  horfes  for  the  ufe  of  the  army? 
and  particularly  for  the  train  of  artillery,  fuch  mea- 
fures  might  be  adopted  as  would  tend  much  to 
improve  the  breed  of  horfes  throughout  the 
country  ;  and  my  propofals  meeting  with  the  ap 
probation  of  His  Moft  Serene  Ele&oral  Highncfs, 
the  plan  was  carried  into  execution  in  the  follow 
ing  manner : 

A  number  of  fine  mares  were  pur  chafed  with 
money  taken  from  the  military  cheft,  and  being 
marked  with  an  M  (the  initial  of  Militaria)  in  a  cir 
cle, 

*  The  number  of  hdrfes  in  Bavaria  alone  amounts  to  above  160,000. 
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cle,  upon  the  left  hip,  with  a  hot  iron,  they  were 
given  to  fuch  of  the  peafants,  owning  or  leafing  farms 
proper  for  breeding  good  horfes,  as  applied  for 
them.  The  conditions  upon  which  thefe  brood 
mares  were  given  away  were  as  follows  : 

They  were,  in  the  firll  place,  given  away  gratis^ 
and  the  perfon  who  received  one  of  thefe  mares  is 
allowed  to  confider  her  as  his  own  property,  and  ufe 
her  in  any  kind  of  work  he  thinks  proper ;  he  is,  how 
ever,  obliged  not  only  to  keep  her,  and  not  to  fell 
her,  or  give  her  away,  but  he  is  alfo  under  obliga 
tions  to  keep  her  as  a  brood  mare,  and  to  have  her 
regularly  covered  every  feafon,  by  a  ftallion.  pointed 
out  to  him  by  the  commiffioners,  who  are  put  at 
the  head  of  this  eftablifhment.  If  ihe  dies,  he  muft 
replace  her  with  another  brood  mare?  which  mull 
be  approved  by  the  commiffioners,  and  then  mark 
ed. — If  one  of  thefe  mares  mould  be  found  not 
to  bring  good  colts,  or  to  have  any  blemifh,  or 
eflential  fault  or  imperfection,  fhe  may  be  changed 
for  another* 

The  ftallions  which  are  provided  for  thefe  mares* 
and  which  are  under  the  care  of  the  Commiffioners, 
are  provided  gratis  ;  and  the  foals  are  the  fole  pro 
perty  of  thofe  who  keep  the  mares,  and  they  may 
fell  them,  or  difpofe  of  them,  when  and  where,  and 
in  any  way  they  may  think  proper,  in  the  fame  man 
ner  as  they  difpofe  of  any  other  foal,  brought  by 
any  other,  mare. 

In  cafe  the  army  mould  be  obliged  to  take  the 
field,  and  in  no  otfier  cafe  whatever^  thofe  wha 
are  in  poffeilion  of  thefe  mares  are  obliged  either 

to 
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to  return  them,  or  to  furniih,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
army,  another  horfe  fit  for  the  fervice  of  the  artil 
lery. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  to  the  army 
are  obvious.  In  cafe  of  an  emergency,  horfes 
are  always  at  hand,  and  thefe  horfes  being  bought 
in  time  of  peace  coft  much  lefs  than  it  would  be  nc- 
ceflary  to  pay  for  them,  were  they  to  be  purchafed 
in  a  hurry  upon  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  upon, 
which  occafions  they  are  always  dear,  and  fome- 
times  not  to  be  had  for  money. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  the  money  be 
ing  laid  ojiit  fo  long  before  the  horfes  arc  wanted, 
the  lofs  of  the  intereil  of  the  purchafe-money  ought 
to  be  taken  into  the  account  ;  but  as  large  fums  of 
money  muft  always  be  kept  in  readinefs  in  the  mi 
litary  cheft,  to  enable  the  army  to  take  the  field 
fuddenly,  in  ,cafe  it  mould  be  necefiary  ;  and  as  a 
part  of  this  money  muft  be  employed  in  the  pur- 
chafe  of  horfes  ;  it  may  as  well  be  laid  out  before 
hand,  as  to  lie  dead  in  the  military-  cheft  till  the 
horfes  arc  actually  wanted  ;  confequently  the  ob 
jection  is  not  founded. 

I  wifli  I  could  fay,  that  this  meafure  had  been 
completely  fuccefsful ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  own, 
that  it  has  not  anfwered  my  expectations.  Six 
hundred  mares  only  were  at  firft  ordered  to  be 
purchafed  and  diftributed;  but  I  had  hopes  of  feeing 
that  number  augmented  foon  to  as  many  thou- 
fands  ;  and  I  had  even  flattered  myfelf  with  an  idea 
of  the  poilibility  of  placing  in  this  manner  among 
the  peafants,  and  confequently  having  conftantly 
Fff  in 
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in  readinefs,  without  any  expenfe,  a  fufficient  num 
ber  of  horfes  for  the  whole  army ;  for  the  cavalry 
as  well  as  for  the  artillery  and  baggage ;  and  I  had 
formed  a  plan  for  collecting  together  and   exer- 
cillng  every  year,  fuch  of  thefe  horfes  as  were  def- 
tined  for  the  fervice  of  the  cavalry,  and  for  permit 
ting  their  riders  to  go  on  furlough  with  their  horfes : 
in  fhort,  my  views  went  to  the  forming  of  an  ar 
rangement,  very  economical,  and  in  many  refpeds 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  ancient  feudal  military  fyftem ; 
but  the  obftinacy  of  the  peafantry  prevented  thefe 
measures  being  carried  into  execution.  Very  few  of 
them  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  thefe 
Jiorfes ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  terms  upon  which 
they  were  offered  to  them  were  apparently  advan 
tageous,  their  fufpicions  were  increafed,  and  they 
never  would  be  perfuaded  that  there  was  not  fome 
trick  at  the  bottom  of  the  fcheme  to  overreach 
them. 

It  is  poflible  that  their  fufpicions  were  not  a  little 
increafed  by  the  malicious  inlinuations  of  perfons, 
who,  from  motives  too  obvious  to  require  any  ex 
planation,  took  great  pains  at  that  time  to  render 
abortive  every  public  undertaking  in  which  I  was 
engaged.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  is,  I  could 
never  find  means  to  remove  thefe  fufpicions  en 
tirely,  and  I  met  with  fo  much  difficulty  in  carry 
ing  the  meafure  into  execution,  that  I  was  induced 
at  laft  to  abandon  it,  or  rather  to  poftpone  its  exe 
cution  to  a  more  favourable  moment.  Some  few 
mares  (two  or  three  hundred)  were  placed  in  dif 
ferent  parts  of  the  country ;  and  fome  very  fine 
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colts  have  been  produced  from  them,  during  the 
fix  years  that  have  elapfed  fince  this  inflitution  was 
formed ;  but  thefe  flow  advances  do  not  fatisfy  the 
ardour  of  my  zeal  for  improvement ;  and  if  means 
are  not  found  to  accelerate  them,  Bavaria, with  all 
her  natural  advantages  for  breeding  fine  horfes, 
mufl  be  obliged,  for  many  years  to  come,  to  conti 
nue  to  import  horfes  from  foreign  countries. 

My  attempts  to  improve  the  breed  of  horned  cat 
tle,  though  infinitely  more  confined,  have  been  pro 
portionally  much  more  fuccefsful.  Upon  forming 
the  public  garden  at  Munich,  as  the  extent  of  the 
grounds  is  very  confiderable,  the  garden  being 
above  fix  Englifli  miles  in  circumference,  and  the 
foil  being  remarkably  good,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  making,  within  the  garden,  a  very  fine  and  a 
very  valuable  farm ;  and  this  farm  being  flocked 
with  about  thirty  of  the  fineft  cows  that  could  be 
procured  from  Switzerland,  Flanders,  Tyrol,  and 
other  places  upon  the  Continent  famous  for  a  good 
breed  of  horned  cattle;  and  this  flock  being  re- 
frefhed  annually  with  new  importations  of  cows  as 
well  as  bulls,  all  the  cows  which  are  produced,  are 
diftributed  in  the  country,  being  fold  to  any  perfou 
of  the  country  who  applies  for  them,  and  with- pro- 
wife,  to  rear  them^  at  the  fame  low  prices  at  which 
the  moft  ordinary  calves  of  the  common  breed  of 
the  country  are  fold  to  the  butchers. 

Though  this  eflablifliment  has  exifled  only  about 
fix  years,  it  is  quite  furprifing. what.  a.  change  it  has 
produced  in  the  country.  As  there  is  a  great 
refort  to  Munich  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 

it 
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it  being  the  capital,  and  the  refidence  of  the  Sove* 
reign,  the  new  Engtifh  garden  (as  it  is  called) 
which  begins  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  and 
extends  near  two  Englifli  miles  in  length,  and  is  al 
ways  kept  open,  is  much  frequented,  and  there  are 
few  who  go  into  the  garden  without  paying  a  vifit 
to  the  cows,  which  are  always  at  home.  Their 
itables,  which  are  concealed  in  a  thick  wood  behind 
a  public  coffee -houfe  or  tavern  in  the  middle  of  the 
garden,  are  elegantly  fitted  up  and  kept  with  great 
care  ;  and  the  cows,  which  are  not  only  large,  and 
remarkably  beautiful,  but  are  always  kept  perfectly 
clean,  and  in  the  higheft  condition,  are  an  object 
of  public  curiofity.  Thofe  who  are  not  particular* 
ly  interefted  in  the  improvement  of  cattle,  go  to 
lee  them  as  beautiful  and  extraordinary  animals  ; 
but  farmers  and  connoiffeurs  go  to  examine  them, 
— to  compare  them  with  each  other, — and  with 
the  common  breed  of  the  country,  and  to  get  in 
formation  with  refpecl  to  the  manner  of  feeding 
them,  and  the  profits  derived  from  them  ;  and 
fo  rapidly  has  the  flame  of  improvement  fpread 
throughout  every  part  of  Bavaria  from  this  fmall 
fpark,  that  I  have  no  doubt  but  in  a  very  few  years 
the  breed  of  horned  cattle  will  be  quite  changed. 
Not  fatisfied  with  the  fcanty  fupply  furnifhed 
from  the  farm  in  the  Englifli  garden,  feveral  of  the 
nobility,  and  fome  of  the  moft  wealthy  and  enter- 
prifing  of  the  farmers,  are  fending  to  Switzerland, 
and  other  diftant  countries  famous  for  fine  cattle, 
for  cows  and  bulls  ;  and  the  good  effects  of  thefe 

exertions 
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exertions  are  already  vifible  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

How  very  eafy  would  it  be  by  fiBiilar  means  to 
introduce  a  fpirit  of  improvement  in  any  country  ! 
and  where  fovereigns  do  not  make  public  gardens 
to  bring  together  a  concourfe  of  people,  individuals 
might  do  it  by  private  fubfcription,  or  at  leaft  they 
might  unite  together  and  rent  a  large  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  ufeful  experiments.  If  fuch  a  farm  were 
well  managed,  the  produce  of  it  would  be  more  than 
fufficient  to  pay  all  the  expenfes  attending  it ;  and  if 
the  grounds  and  fields  were  laid  out  with  tafte — if 
good  roads  for  carriages  and  for  thofe  who  ride  on 
horfeback  were  made  round  it,  and  between  all  the 
fields — if  the  {tables  were  elegantly  fitted  up — filled 
with  beautiful  cattle,  kept  perfectly  clean  and  neat ; 
and  if  a  handfome  inn  were  erected  near  the  build 
ings  of  the  farm,  where  thofe  who  viiited  it  might 
be  furnifhed  with  refremment,it  would  foon  become 
a  place  of  public  refort ;  and  improvements  in  agri 
culture  would  become  afafhionable  amufemcnt  ;  the 
ladies  even  would  take  pleafure  in  viewing  from 
their  carriages  the  bufy  and  moft  interefting  fcenes 
of  rural  induftry,  and  it  would  no  longer  be  thought 
vulgar  to  underftand  the  myfteries  of  Ceres. 

Why  mould  not  Parliament  purchafe,  or  rent 
fuch  a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
put  it  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Agricul 
ture  ?  The  expenfe  would  be  but  a  mere  trifle,  if  any 
thing,  and  the  inftitution  would  not  only  be  ufeful, 
but  extremely  interefting  ;  and  it  would  be  an  inex- 

hauftible 
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liauflible  fource  of  rational  and  innocent  amufe- 
ment,  as  well  as  of  improvement  to  vaft  numbers  of 
the  moft  refpeclable  inhabitants  of  this  great  me 
tropolis. 

In  former  times,  {latefmen  confidered  the  amufe- 
ment  of  the  public  as  an  objecl:  of  confiderable  im 
portance,  and  pains  were  taken  to  render  the  pub 
lic  amufements  ufeful  in  forming  the  national 
character. 
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An  Account  of  the  Meqfures  adopted  for  putting  an 
End  to  USURY  at  MUNICH. 

A  NOTHER  meafure,  more  limited  in  its  opera- 
jLjL  tions  than  thofe  before  mentioned,  but  which 
notwithftanding  was  productive  of  much  good,  was 
adopted,  in  which  a  part  of  the  treafure  which  was 
lying  dead  in  the  military  cheft  was  ufefully  em 
ployed  for  the  relief  of  a  confiderable  number  of 
individuals,  employed  in  fubordinate  ftations  under 
the  government,  who  Hood  in  great  need  of  affift- 
ance. 

A  practice  productive  of  much  harm  to  the  pub 
lic  fervice,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  had  prevailed 
for  many  years  in  Bavaria  in  almoft  all  the  public 
departments  of  the  flate,  that  of  appointing  a  great 
number  of  fupernumerary  clerks,  fccretaries,  coun- 
fellors,  &c.  who,  ferving  without  pay,  or  with  only 
fmall  allowances,  were  obliged,  in  order  to  fubfift 
till  fuch  time  as  they  mould  come  into  the  receipt  of 
the  regulated  falaries-annexed  to  their  offices,  to  con 
tract  debts  to  a  confiderable  amount ;  and  as  many 
of  them  had  no  other  fecurity  to  give  for  the  fums 
borrowed,  than  their  promife  to  repay  them  when 
it  mould  be  in  their  power,  no  money-lender  who 
contented  himfelf  with  legal  intereft  for  his  money 
would  truft  them  j  and  of  courfe  they  were  obliged 

to 
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to  have  recourfe  to  Jews  and  other  ufurers,  who  did 
not  afford  them  the  temporary  afilftance  they  re 
quired,  but  upon  the  moft  exorbitant  and  ruinous 
conditions  ;  fo  that  thefe  unfortunate  people,  inftead 
of  .finding  themfelves  at  their  eafe  upon  coming  into 
poffeflion  of  the  emoluments  of  their  offices,  were 
frequently  fo  embarraffed  in  their  circumftances  as  to 
be  obliged  to  mortgage  their  falaries  for  many  months 
to  come,  to  raife  money  to  fatisfy  their  clamorous 
creditors  ;  and  from  this  circumilance,and  from  the 
general  prevalence  of  luxury  and  diillpation  among 
all  ranks  of  fociety,  the  anticipation  of  falaries  had 
become  fo  prevalent. and  the  conditions  upon  which 
money  was  advanced  upon  fuch  fecurity  was  fo 
exorbitant,  that  this  alarming  evil  called  for  the 
moft  ferious  attention  of  the  government. 

The  intereft  commonly  paid  for  money,  ad 
vanced  upon  receipts  for  falaries,  was  5  per  cent, 
per  month,  or  three  creutzers,  for  the  florin  ;  and 
there  were  inftances  of  even  much  larger  intereft 
being  given. 

The  fevereft  laws  had  been  made  to  prevent  thefe 
abufes,  but  means  were  conftantly  found  to  evade 
them  ;  and,  inftead  of  putting  an  end  to  the  evil, 
they  frequently  ferved  rather  to  increafe  it. 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  as  any  tradefman  may  be 
ruined  by  another  who  can  afford  to  underfill  him, 
fo  it  might  be  poflible  to  ruin  the  ufurers,  by  fetting 
up  the  bufinefs  in  oppoiition  to  them,  and  furnifhing 
money  to  borrowers  upon  more  reafonable  terms. 
In  order  to  make  this  experiment,  a  caife  of  ad 
vance  (Vorfchufs  Caffa)  containing  30,000  florins, 

was 
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was  eftablifhed  at  the  military  pay-office,  where  any 
perfon  in  the  actual  receipt  of  a  falary  or  penflon 
under  government,  in  any  department  of  the  ftate, 
civil  or  military,  might  receive  in  advance,  upon  his 
perfonal  application,  his  falary  or  penfion  for  one 
or  for  two  months  upon  a  deduction  of  intereft  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  one  twelfth 
part  of  the  intereft  commonly  extorted  by  the  Jews 
and  other  ufurers  upon  thofe  occafions. 

The  great  number  of  perfons  who  have  availed 
themfelves  of  the  advantages  held  out  to  them  by 
this  eftablifhment,  and  who  ftill  cortinue  to  avail 
themfelves  of  them,  fliows  how  effectual  the  efta 
blifhment  has  been  to  remedy  the  evil  it  was  deign 
ed  to  eradicate. 

The  number  of  perfons  who  apply  to  this  cheft 
for  afliftance  each  month,  is  at  a  medium  from  300 
to  400,  and  the  fums  actually  in  advance,  amount 
in  general  to  above  20,000  florins. 

As  no  money  is  advanced  from  this  cheft  but 
upon  government  fecurities,  that  is  to  fay,  upon 
receipts  for  falaries,  and  penfions,  there  is  no  rifque 
attending  the  operation  ;  and  as  the  intereft  arifmg 
from  the  money  advanced,  is  more  than  fufficient  to 
defray  the  expenfe  of  carrying  on  the  bufinefsj 
there  is  no  lofs  whatever  attending  it. 
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An  Account  of  a  SCHEME' for  employing  the  SOLDIERY 
in  BAVARIA  in  repairing  the  Highways  and  Public 
Roads. 


1HAD  formed  a  plan,  which,  if  k  had  been  exe 
cuted,  would  have  rendered  the  military  pofts  or 
patroles  of  cavalry  eftablifhed  in  all  parts  of  the 
Elector's  dominions-  much  more  interefting,  and 
more  ufeful.*  I  wiflied  t©  have  employed  the  fold-- 
iery  exclufively  in  the  repairs  of  all  the  highways  in 
the  country,  and  to  have  united  this  undertaking, 
with  the  eftabliftisnent  of  permanent  military  fla- 
tions,.  on  all  the  high  roads,  for  the  prefer vation  of 
order  and  public  tranquillity. 

It  is  a  great  hardfliip  upon  the  inhabitants  in  any 
country  to  be  obliged  to  leave  their  own  domeftic 
affairs,  and  turn  out  with  their  cattle  and  fervants, 
when  called  upon,  to  work  upon  the  public. roads  ; 
but  this  was  peculiarly  grievous  in  Bavaria,  where 
labourers  are  fo  fcarce  that  the  farmers  are  fre 
quently  obliged  to  leave  a  great  part  of  their 
grounds  uncultivated  for  want  of  hands.. 

My  plan  was  to  meafure  all  the  public  roads 
from  the  capital  cities  in  the  Elector's  dominions  to 
the  frontiers,  and  all  crofs  -country  roads ;  placing, 
mile-ftones  regularly  numbered  upon  each  road,  at 

regular 

*  A  particular  account  of  thcfe  military  pofts  :s  given  in  the  Second' 
Chapter  of  the  Firft  Eflay. 
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regular  diftances  of  one  hour,  or  half  a  German 
mile  from  each  other ; — to  divide  each  road  into 
as  many  ftations  as  it  contained  mile-ftones  ; 
each  ftation  extending  from  one  mile-done  to  ano 
ther  ;  and  to  erecl  in  the  middle  of  each  ftation,  by 
the  road-fide,  a  fm.all  houfe,  with  ftabling  for. three 
or  four  horfeg,  and  with  a  fmall  garden  adjoining 
to  it ; — to "  place  in  each  of  thefe  houfes,,  a  fmall 
detachment  of  cavalry  of  three  or  four  men, — a 
foldier  on  furlough,  employed  to  take  care  of  the 
road  and  keep  it  in  repair  within  the  limits  of  the 
ftation  ; — an  invalid  foldier  to  take  care  of  the 
houfe,  and  to  receive  orders,  and  meilages  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  others, — to  take  care  of  the  garden, 
to  provide  provifions,  and  cook  for  the  family. 

If  any  of  the  foldiers  fhould  happen  to  be  mar- 
ried,  his  wife  might  have  been  allowed  to  lodge  in 
the  houfe,  upon  condition  of  her  affifting  the  invalid 
foldier  in  this  fervice ;  or  a  peniioned  foldier  Js  widow 
might  have  been  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

TO  preferve  order  and  difcipline  in  thefe  eftablifh- 
ments,  it  was  propofed  to  employ  active  and  in 
telligent  non-commiffioned  officers  as  overfeers  of 
the  highways,  and  to  place  thefe  under  the  orders 
of  fuperior  officers  appointed  to  prefide  over  more 
extenfive  diftricls. 

It  was  propofed  likewife  to  plant  rows  of  ufeful 
trees  by  the  road-fide  from  one  ftation  to  another 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and  it  was  calculated 
that  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  the  produce  of 
thofe  trees  would  have  been  nearly  fufficient  to 
defray  all  the  cxpenfes  of  repairing  the  roads. 

Such 
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Such  an  arrangement,  with  the  ftriking  appear 
ance  of  order  and  regularity  that  would  accompany 
it,  could  not  have  failed  to  intereft  every  perfon  of 
feeling  who  faw  it ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  that  fuch 
a  fcheme  might  be  carried  into  execution  with  great 
advantage  in  moil  countries  where  Handing  armies 
are  kept  up  in  time  of  peace.  The  reafons  why  this 
plan  was  not  executed  in  Bavaria  at  the  time  it 
was  propofed  are  too  long,  and  too  foreign  to  my 
prefent  ptirpofe,  to  be  here  related.  Perhaps  a 
time  may  come  when  they  will  ceafe  to  exift. 
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ADDRESS  and  PETITION  to  all  the  Inhabitants  and 
Citizens  of  MUNICH,  in  the  Name  of  the  real 
Poor  and  Di/lre/ed. 

(Tranflated  from  the  German.) 

TOO  long  have  the  public  honour  and  fafetyv 
morality  and  religion,  called  aloud  for  the 
extirpation  of  an  evil,  which,  though  habit  has  ren 
dered  it  familiar  to  us,  always  appears  in  all  its 
horrid  and  difgufting  fhapes ;  and  whofe  dangerous 
effects  Ihow  themfelves  every  where,  and  are  ii> 
creafing  every  day. 

Too  long  already  have  the  virtuous  citizens  of 
this  metropolis  feen  with  concern  the  growing 
numbers  of  the  Beggars,  their  impudence,  and 
their  open  and  fhamelefs  debaucheries  ;  yet  idlenefs 
and  mendicity  (thofe  pefts  of  fociety)  have  been  fo 
feebly  counteracted,  that,  inftead  of  being  checked 
and  fupprefled,  they  have  triumphed  over  thofe 
weak  attempts  to  reftrain  them,  and  acquiring  frefli 
vigour  and  adlivity  from  fuccefs,  have  fpread  their 

baleful  influence  far  and  wide. 

What 
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What  well-affefted  citizen  can  be  indifferent  to 
the  fhame  that  devolves  upon  himfelf  and  upon  his 
country,  when  whole  fwarms  of  difiblpte  rabble, 
covered  with  filthy  rags,  parade  the  ftfeets,  and  by 
tales  of  real  or  of  fictitious  diftrefs — by  clamorous 
importunity,  infolence,  and  rudenefs,  extort  invol 
untary  contributions  from  every  traveller  ?  When 
no  retreat  is  to  be  found,  no  retirement  where  po 
verty,  mifery,  and  impudent  hypocrify,  in  all  their 
difgufting  and  hideous  forms,  do  not  continually 
intrude ;  when  no  one  is  permitted  to  enjoy  a 
peaceful  moment,  free  from  their  importunity, 
either  in  the  churches  or  in  public  places,  at  the 
tombs  of  the  dead,  or  at  the  places  of  amufe- 
ment?  What  avail  the  marks  of  affluence  and 
profperity  which  appear  in  the  drefs  and  equipage 
of  individuals,  in  the  elegance  of  their  dwellings, 
and  in  the  magnificence  and  fplendid  ornaments  of 
our  churches,  while  the  voice  of  woe  is  heard  in 
every  corner,  proceeding  from  the  lips  of  hoary 
age  worn  out  with  labour ;  from  ftrong  and  healthy 
men  capable  of  labour ;  from  young  infants  and 
their  fhamelefs  and  abandoned  parents  ?  What  re 
putable  citizen  would  not  blufli,  if  among  the  in 
mates  of  his  houfe  fhould  be  found  a  miferable 
wretch,  who  by  tales  of  real  or  fictitious  diftrefs 
(hould  attempt  to  extort  charitable  dqnations  from 
his  friends  and  vifitors  ?  What  opinion  would  he 
expecl  would  be  formed  of  his  underftanding- — of 
his  heart — of  his  circumftances  ?  What  then  muft 
the  foreigner  and  traveller  think,  who,  after  hav 
ing  feen  no  veflige  of  Beggary  in  the  neighbouring 

countries, 
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countries,  fhould,  upon  his  arrival  at  Munich,  find 
himfelf  fuddenly  furrounded  by  afwarm  of  groan 
ing  winching  wretches,  befieging  and  following  his 
carriage  ? 

The  public  honour  calls  aloud  to  have  a  flop  put  to 
this  difgraceful  evil, 

The  public  fafety  alfo  demands  it.  The  dreadful 
confequences  are  obvious,  which  muft  enfue  when 
great  numbers  of  healthy  individuals,  and  whole 
families,-  live  in  idlenefs,  without  any  fettled  abode, 
concluding  every  day  with  fchemes  for  defrauding 
the  public  of  their  fubfiftence  for  the  next :  where 
the  children  belonging  to  this  ntimeroiis  fociety  are 
made  ufe  of  to  impofe  on  the  credulity  of  the  be 
nevolent,  and  where  they  are  regularly  trained,  from 
their  earlieft  infancy,  in  all  thofe  infamous  prac 
tices,  which  are  carried  on  fyftematically,  and  to 
fiich  aft  alarming  extent  among  us. 

Great  numbers  of  thefe  children  grow  up  to  die 
•under  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  The  only  in- 
ftru&ion  they  receive  from  their  parents  is  how  to 
cheat  and  deceive ;  and  daily  practice  in  lying  and 
Healing  from  their  very  infancy,  renders  them  un 
commonly  expert  in  their  infamous  trade.  The 
records  of  the  courts  of  juflice  fliow  in  innumera 
ble  inftances,  that  early  habits  of  Idlenefs  and  Beg- 
gary  are  a  preparation  for  the  galloxvs  ;  and  among 
the  numerous  thefts  that  are  daily  committed  in 
this  capital,  there  are  very  few  that  are  not  commit 
ted  by  perfons  who  get  into  the  houfes  under  the 
pretext  of  afking  for  charity. 

H  h  h  What 
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What  perfon  is  ignorant  of  thefe 'facls  ?  and  who 
can  demand  further  proofs  of  the  neceffity  of  a  fo- 
3id  and  durable  inftitution,  for  the  relief  and  fupport 
of  the  Poor? 

The  reader  would  be  feized  with  horror,  were 
we  to  unveil  all  the  fecret  abominations  of  thefe 
abandoned  wretches.  They  laugh  alike  at  the  laws 
of  God  and  of  man.  No  crime  is  too  horrible  and 
Clocking  for  them,  nothing  in  heaven  or  on  the 
earth  too  holy  not  to  be  profaned  by  them  without 
fcruple,  and  employed  with  confiimmate  hyprocrify 
to  their  wicked  purpofes.* 

Whence  is -it  that  this  evil  proceeds  ?  not  from 
the  inability  of  this  great  capital  to  provide  for  its 
Poor  ;  for  no  city  in  the  word,  of  equal  extent 
and  population,  has  fo  many  hofpitals  for  the  fick 
and  infirm,  and  other  inftitutions  of  public  charity,, 
Neither  is  it  owing  to  the  hard-hear tednefs  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  for  a  more  feeling  and  charitable  peo 
ple  cannot  be  found.  Even  the  uncommonly  great 
and  increafmg  numbers  of  the  Beggars  fhow  the 
kindnefs  and  liberality  of  the  inhabitants  ;  for  thefe 
vagabonds  nrturally  collect  together  in  the  greateft 

numbers, 

*  Suffice  it  to  mention  one  among  numberlefs  fa&s,  which  might  be 
brought  to  prove  thefe  ailcrtions : 

The  Bfggars  of  our  capital  carry  on  an  increafing  and  very  lucrative 
trade,  with  confeffional  and  communion  testimonials,  which  they  fell  to  peo 
ple  who  daringly  tranfgrefs  the  holy  ecclefiaftical  laws,  by  negleding  to  con- 
fcf*  and  receive  the  holy  facrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Eafter.  Some  of 
thefe  impious  wretches  receive  the  facrament  at  leaft  twice  in  a  day,  in  or 
der  not  to  lofe  their  cuflomers ;  if  the  demands  for  communion  teflimonial? 
are  great,  or  come  late.— —-Ye  priefts  and  preachers  of  the  gofpel,  car 
you  ftill  forbear  railing  your  voices  againft  Beggars  ? 
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numbers,  where  their  trade  can  be  carried  on  to  the 
greateft  advantage. 

The  injudicious  difpenfation  of  alms  is  the  real  and 
only  fource  of  this  evil. 

In  every  community  there  are  certainly  to  be 
found  a  greater  or  lefs  number  of  poor  and  dif- 
treiTed  perfons,  who  have  juft  claims  on  the  public 
charity.  This  is  alfo  the  cafe  at  Munich ;  and  na 
ture  dictates  to  us  the  duty  of  adminiftering  relief 
to  fuffering  humanity,  and  more  efpecially  to  our 
poor  and  diftrefled  fellow-citizens  ;  and  our  Holy 
Religion  promifes  eternal  rewards  to  him  who  fup- 
ports  and  relieves  the  poor  and  needy,  and  threat 
ens  everlafting  damnation  to  him  who  fends  them 
away  without  relief. 

The  Holy  Fathers  teach,  that  when  there  are  rio 
other  means  left  for  the  relief  and  fupport  of  the 
Poor,  the  fuperfluous  ornaments  of  the  churches 
may  be  difpofed  of,  and  even  the  facred  veffcls 
melted  down  and  fold  for  that  purpofe. 

But  what  mall  we  think,  when  we  fee  thofe  very 
perfons,  who  profefs  to  live  after  the  rules  and  pre 
cepts  laid  down  in  the  word  of  God,  aft  diametri 
cally  contrary  to  them  ? 

Such,  doubtlefs,  is  the  fatal  conduct  of  thofe 
who  are  induced  by  a  miftaken  companion  to  laviih 
their  alms  upon  Beggars,  and  obftrucl:  the  relief 
of  the  really  indigent. — Alms  that  fruftrate  a  good 
and  ufeful  inflitution  cannot  be  meritorious,  or  ac 
ceptable  to  God :  and  no  maxim  is  lefs  founded 
in  truth,  than  that  the  merit  of  the  giver  is  un- 
diminifhed  by  the  unworthinefs  of  the  object. — 

The 
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The  truly  diftrefled  are  too  bafhful  to  mix  with  ths 
herd  of  common  Beggars  ;  neceflity,  it  is  true,  will 
ibmetimes  conquer  their  timidity,  and  compel  them 
publickly  to  folicit  charity  ;  but  their  modefl  appeal 
is  unheard  or  unnoticed, chilli  2.  dniolute  vagabond, 
who  exhibits  an  hypocritical  pifture  of  diitrefs,- — a, 
drunken  v/r-eich,  who  pretends  to  have  a  numerous 
family  and  to  be  perfecuted  by  misfortune, — -or  an 
impudent  unfeeling  woman,  who  excites  pity  by  the 
tears  and  cries  of  3,  poor  child  whom  {he  has  hired 
perhaps  for  the  purpofe,  and  tortured  into  fuffcring, 
fleps  daringly  forward  to  intercept  the  alms  of  the 
charitable ;  and  the  well-in  tentioned  gift  which  fhould 
relieve  the  indigent,  is  the  prize  of  impudence  and 
impofition,  and  the  fupport  of  vice  and  idlenefs.— 
What  then  is  left  for  the  modeft  object  of  real  dif- 
trefs,  but  to  retire  .difpirited  and  hide  himfelf  in  the 
obfcurity  ,of  his  cottage,  there  to  languifh  in  mife- 
ry,  whilil  the  bolder  Beggar  confumes  the  ill-be- 
ftowed  gift  in  mirth  and  riot  ?  And,  yet,  the  chari 
table  donor  flutters  himfelf  that  he  has  performed 
an  exemplary  duty  ! 

We  earneftly  entreat  every  citizen  and  inhabitant 
of  this  capital,  each  in  his  refpective  flation,  no 
longer  to  countenance  mendicity  by  fuch  a  mifap- 
plication  of  their  well-meant  charity  ;  contributing 
thus  to  augment  the  fatal  confequences  of  the  evil 
jtfelf,  as  well  as  to  impede  the  relief  of  the  real  ne- 
ceflitous. 

We  are  firmly  perfuaded,  that  by  pointing  out  to 
our  fellow-citizens  a  method  by  which  they  may  ex- 
ercife  their  benevolence  towards  the  indigent  and  dif- 

trefled 
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ireffed  in  a  meritorious  manner,  we  fhall  gratify  their 
pious  zeal  and  humanity,  and  at  the  fame  time  ef- 
lentially  promote  the  honour  and  fafety  of  the  ftate, 
and  the  interefts  of  found  morality  and  religion. 

And  this  is  the  fole  object  of  the  Military  Work- 
houfe,  which  has  been  inftituted  by  the  command  of 
his  Electoral  Highnefs,  where,  from  this  time  for 
ward,  all  who  are  able  to  work  may  find  employ 
ment  and  wages,  and  will  be  clothed  and  fed. — 
There  will  the  really  indigent  find  a  fecure  afylum, 
and  thofe  unfortunate  perfons  who  are  a  prey  to 
ficknefs  and  infirmity,  or  are  worn  out  with  age, 
will  be  effectually  relieved.— 

We  beg  you  not  to  liften  to  the  falfe  reprefenta- 
tions  which  may,  perhaps,  be  made  to  calumniate 
this  inftitution,  by  putting  it  on  a  level  with  former 
imperfect  cftabJHhments. — Why  mould  not  an  in* 
ftitution  profper  at  Munich,  which  has  already  been 
fuccefsful  in  other  places,  particularly  at  Manheim, 
where  above  800  perfons  are  daily  employed  in  the 
Military  Workhoufe,  and  heap  benedictions  on  its 
benevolent  founder  ? — Have  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town  lefs  good  fcnfe,  lefs  humanity,  or  lefs  zeal  for 
the  good  of  mankind  ?  No — it  would  be  an  infult 
on  the  patriot  ifm  of  our  fellow-citizens,  were  we  to 
doubt  of  their  readinefs  to  concur  in  our  under 
taking. 

The  only  efficacious  way  of  promoting  an  inftitu- 
tionfo  intimately  connected  with  the  fafety, honour, 
and  welfare  of  the  ftate,  and  with  the  interefts  of 
religion  and  morality,  is  a  general  refolution  of  the 
inhabitants  to  efhbJifh  a  voluntary  monthly  con 
tribution. 
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tribution,  and  flricUy  prohibit  the  abominable  and 
degrading  practice  of  ftreet-hcgging ;  the  unlimited 
exercife  of  which,  notwithstanding  its  fatal  and 
difgraceful  confequences,  is  perhaps  more  glaringly 
indulged  in  Munich  than  in  any  other  city  in  Ger 
many. 

In  vain  will  the  inflitution  be  oppofed  by  the 
prejudices,  or  the  meannefs  and  malice  of  perfons 
who  are  themfelves  ufed  to  mendicity,  or  to  exer 
cife  an  infolent  dominion  over  Beggars. 

It  will  fubfift  in  fpite  of  all  their  efforts ;  and 
we  have  the  fulleft  confidence  that  the  generous 
and  well-difpofed  inhabitants  of  this  city  will  be  fen- 
fible  how  injurious  the  habits  of  encouraging  pub 
lic  mendicity  are,  when  an  opportunity  is  offered 
them  of  contributing  to  an  inftitution  where  the 
really  indigent  are  fure  to  find  affiftance,  and  where 
the  benevolent  Chriftian  is  certain  that  his  neigh 
bours  and  fellow-citizens  are  benefited  by  his  cha 
ritable  donations. 

The  fimpleft  and  moft  effectual  way  of  afcertain- 
ing  the  extent  of  fuch  contribution  is  to  form  a 
lift  of  all  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
with  the  name  of  the  ftreet,  and  number  of  the 
houfe  they  inhabit.  This  regifter  may  be  called  an 
Alms  Book.  It  will  be  prefented  to  each  inhabitant, 
that  he  may  put  down  the  fum  which  he  means  vo 
luntarily  to  fubfcribe  every  month  towards  the  fup- 
port  of  the  Poor.  The  fmalleft  donation  will  be 
gratefully  received,  and  the  objects  who  are  relieved 
by  them  will  pray  for  them  to  the  Almighty  Re- 
warder  of  all  good  aclions. 

As 
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As  this  dharitable  contribution  is  to  be  abfolutely 
voluntary,  every  one,  whatever  be  his  rank  or  pro 
perty,  will  fubfcribe  as  he  pleafes,  a  greater  or  a 
iefs  fum,  or  none  at  all.  The  names  of  the  bene 
factors  and  their  donations  will  be  printed  and  pub- 
liflied  quarterly,  that  every  one  may  know  and  ac 
knowledge  the  zealous  friends  of  humanity,  by 
whofe  affiftance  an  evil  of  fuch  magnitude,  fo  long 
and  fo  univerfally  complained  of,  will  be  finally 
rooted  out. 

We  requefl  that  the  public  will  not  oppofe  fo  fure 
and  effectual  a  mode  of  granting  relief  to  the  Poor, 
but  rather  give  their  generous  fupport  to  an  under 
taking,  which  cannot  but  be  productive  of  much 
good,  and  acceptable  in  the  fight  of  Heaven. 

To  convince  every  one  of  the  faithful  application 
of  thefe  contributions,  an  exact  detail  both  of  the 
receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  inftitution  will  be 
printed  and  laid  before  the  public  every  three 
months ;  and  every  fubfcriber  will  be  allowed  to  in- 
fpect  and  examine  the  original  accounts  whenever 
he  mall  think  proper. 

It  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one,  even  to  perfons 
of  the  moft  fufpicious  difpofitions,  that  this  infti- 
tution  is  perfectly  difinterefted,  and  owes  its  origin 
entirely  to  pure  benevolence,  and  an  active  zeal  for 
the  public  good,  when  it  is  known  that  a  Com 
mittee  appointed  by  his  Electoral  Highnefs,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Prefidents  of  the  Council  of 
War,  the  Supreme  Regency,  and  the  Ecclefiafticai 
Council,  will  have  the  fole  adminiftration  and  di- 
redion  of  the  affairs  of  the  inftitution,  and  that 

the 
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the  monthly  colleftions  of  alms  will  be  made  by 
creditable  perfons  properly  authorized  ;  and  that 
no  falary,  or  emoluments  of  any  kind,  will  be -le 
vied  on  the  funds  of  the  inftitution,  either  for  fa- 
hries  for  the  colle&ors,  or  any  other  perfons  em 
ployed  in  the  fervice  of  the  institution,  as  will 
clearly  appear  by  the  printed  quarterly  accounts. 
By  fuch  precautions,  we  tfuft,  we  fliall  obviate  all 
poifible  fufpicions,  and  infpire  every  unprejudiced 
perfon  with  a  firm  confidence  in  this  ufefol  infti- 
tution. 

Henceforward,  then,  the  infamous  practice  of 
begging  in  the  ftreets  will  be  no  longer  tolerated  in 
Munich,  and  the  public  are  from  this  moment 
exonerated  from'  a  burden  which  is  not  lefs  trouble- 
ibme  to  individuals  than  It  is  difgraceful  to  the 
country.  Who  can  doubt  the  co-operation  of 
every  individual  for  the  accomplimment  of  fo  laud- 
able  an  undertaking  ?  We  truft  that  no  one  will 
encourage  idlenefs,  by  an  injudicious  and  perni 
cious  profufion  of  alms  given  to  Beggars  ;  and  by 
promoting  the  moft  unbridled  licentioufnefs,  make 
himfelf  a  participator  in  the  dangerous  confeqiiences 
of  mendicity,  and  mare  the  guilt  of  all  thdfe  crimes 
and  offences  which  endanger  the  welfare  of  the 
flate,  injure  the  caufe  of  religion,  and  infult  the 
diftreffes  of  the  really  indigent. 

No  longer  will  thcfe  vagabonds  impofe  oil  good 
nature  and  benevolence,  by  falfe  pretences,  by  ill- 
founded  complaints  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  pro-^ 
vifion  for  the  Poor,  or  by  any  other  artifices  ;  nor 
can  they  efcape  the  flricl:  and  conftant  vigilance  with 

which 
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Which  they  will  in  future  be  watched ;  when  every 
perfon  they  meet  will  direct  them  to  the  Houfe  of 
Induftry,  inftead  of  giving  them  money. 

It  is  this  regulation  alone  which  can  effectuate 
our  pufpofe,  a  regulation  enforced  in  the  days  of 
primitive  Chriftiamty,and  fan&ionedby  Religion  it- 
felf ;  the  charitable  gifts  of  the  wealthier  Chriftians 
being  in  thofe  days  all  deposited  in  a  common  trea- 
fury,  for  the  benefit  of  their  poorer  and  diftrefled 
Brethren,  and  not  fquandered  away  in  the  encou 
ragement  of  diffolute  idlenefsi 

We  therefore  entreat  and  befeech  the  public  in 
general,  in  the  name  of  fuffering  humanity,  and  of 
that  Almighty  Being  who  cannot  but  regard  fo 
laudable  an  enterprife  with  an  eye  of  favour,  to 
give  every  poflible  fupport  to  our  deiign.  And  we 
truft  that  the  clergy  of  every  denomination,  but  ef- 
pecially  the  public  preachers*  will  exert  their  fplen- 
did  abilities  to  animate  their  congregations  to  co 
operate  with  us  in  this  great  and  important  under- 
takingo 
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SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS  diftributed  among  the  Inha 
bitants  of  MUNICH  In  the  Month  of  JANUARY, 
1790,  when  the  Eftablifhment  for  the  Relief  of  .the 
Poor  in  that  City  was  formed* 

Tranflatcd  from  the  Original  German, 


VOLUNTARY    SUBSCRIPTIONS 

FOR 

The  RELIEF  and  SUPPORT  of 
The  Induftrious,  Sick,  and  Helplefs  POOR, 

A  N  & 

For  the  total  Extirpation  of  VAGRANTS 
and   STREET-BEGGARS, 

In  the  CITY  of  MUNICH. 


REMARKS. 


r  •  THESE  voluntary  mbfcriptions  wil 
JL    monthly,  namely,  on  the  laft  Si 


will  be  collefted 
Sunday  morn 
ing  of  every  month,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  of  Governors  of  the  Inftitution  for  the 
Poor ;  confuting  of  the  Prefident  of  the  Council  of 
War, — the  Prefident  of  the  Council  of  the  Re 
gency,— 
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gency, — and  the  Prefident  of  the  Ecclefiaftical 
Council  ;*  and  the  amount  of  thefe  collections  will 
always  be  regularly  noted  down  in  books  kept  for 
that  purpofe  ;  and  at  the  end  of  every  three  months 
a  particular  detailed  account  of  the  application  of 
thefe  fums  will  be  printed,  and  given  gratis,  to  the 
fubfcribef  s  and  to  the  public. 

No  part  of  thefe  voluntary  contributions  will  ever 
be  taken,  or  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  falaries, 
gratuities,  or  rewards  to  any  of  thofe  perfons  who 
may  be  employed  in  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of  the 
inftitution  ;  but  the  whole  amount  of  the  fums  coU 
letted  will  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  relief  and 
fupport  of  the  Poor,  and  to  that  charitable  purpofe 
alone,  as  the  accounts  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
inftitution,  which  will  be  publilhed  from  time  to 
time,  will  clearly  mow  and  demonftrate. — -All  the 
perfons  neceffary  to  be  employed  in  the  affairs  of 
this  eftablifhment,  will  either  be  fejec!:ed  from  among 
fuch  as  already  are  in  the  receipt  of  falaries,  fuffici* 
cnt  for  their  comfortable  maintenance  from  other 
funds  ;  or  they  will  be  fuch  perfons,  in  eafy  cir^ 
cumftances,  as  may  offer  themfelves  voluntarily  for 
thefe  fervices,  from  motives  of  humanity,  and  a  dif- 
interefted  wifli  to  be  inftrumental  in  doing  good, 

As  the  preparations  which  have  been  made,  and 
are  making  for  the  fupport  of  the  Poor,  leave  nb 
doubt,  but  that  adequate  relief  will  be  afforded  to 
them  in  future,  they  will  no  longer  have  any  pre» 
text  for  begging ;  and  all  perfons  are  moft  earneftly 
requefted  to  abftain  henceforward  from  giving 

alms 

*  To  thefe  the  Prefident  of  the  Chamber  of  Finances  has  face  been  added. 
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alms  to  Beggars.  Inftead  of  giving  money  to  fuch 
perfons  as  they  may  find  begging  in  the  ftreet,  they 
are  requeued  to  direct  them  to  the  Houfe  of  In* 
duftry,  where  they  will,  without  fail,  receive  fuch 
affiilance  and  fupport  as  they  may  {land  in  need  of 
and  deferve. 

Thofe  perfons  whofe  names  are  already  inferted 
in  other  lifts,  as  fubfcribers  to  this  inftitution,  are, 
nevertheless,  requeued  to  enter  their  names  upon 
thefe  family-Qieets  ;  for  though  their  names  may 
iland  on  feveral  lifts,  their  contributions  will  be 
called  for  upon  one  of  them  only5  an4  that  one  will 
be  the  family-fheet, 

Thofe  perfons  of  either  fex,  who  have  no  families, 
but  occupy  houfes  or  lodgings  of  their  own,  are, 
notwithftanding  their  being  without  families,  re- 
quelled  to  put  down  the  amouat  of  the  monthly 
contributions  they  are  willing  to  give  to  this  inftitu 
tion  upon  a  family-Gieet,  and  to  infert  their  names 
in  the  lift  as  ^  head  of  the  family'* 

Under  the  column  deftined  for  the  names  of 
&  relations  and  friends^  living  in  the  honfe"  may  be 
included  ftrangers,  lodgers,  boarders,  &c. 

The  cplumn  for  "  domeftics"  may,  in  like  manr 
ner,  ferve,particularly  in  the  houfes  of  the  nobility, 
and  other  diftinguuhed  perfpns^for  ftewards, tutors, 
governefles,  &c, 

Each  head  of  a  family  will  receive  two  of  thefe 
farnily-flieets,  namely,  one  with  thefe  Remarks, 
which  he  will  keep  for  his  information, — the  otjier, 
printed  on  a  half-fheet  of  paper,  and  without  re 
marks,  which  he  will  pleafe  to  return  to  the  public 

office  of  the  inftitution, 

In 
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In  cafe  of  a  change  in  the  family,  or  if  one  or 
other  of  the  members  of  it  ihould  think  proper  to 
increafe  or  to  leffen  their  contributions,  this  altera 
tion  is  to  be  marked  upon  the  half-fheet,  which  is 
kept  by  the  head  of  the  family  ;  and  this  meet  fo 
altered  is  to  be  fent  to  the  public  office  of  the  infti- 
tution,  to  the  end  that  thefe  alterations  may  be 
made  in  the  general  lifts  of  the  fubfcribers  *,  or  new 
printed  forms  being  procured  from  the  public  of 
fice,  and  filled  up,  thefe  new  lifts  may  be  exchanged 
againft  the  old  ones. 

For  the  accommodation  of  thofe  who  may  at  any 
time  wilh  to  contribute  privately  to  the  fupport  of 
the  inftitution  any  fums  in  addition  to  their  ordina 
ry  monthly  donations,  tjie  banker  of  the  inftitution, 
Mr.Dallarmi,will  receive  fuch  fums  deftined  for  that 
purpofe,  as  may  be  fent  to  him  privately  under  any 
feigned  name,  motto,  or  device  ;  and  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  donors,  accounts  of  all  the  fums  fo 
received,  with  an  account  of  the  feigned  name, 
motto,  or  device,  under  which  each  of  them  was 
fent  to  the  banker,  will  be  regularly  publiihed  in 
the  Munich  Gazette. 

The  firft  collection  will  be  made  on  the  laft  Sun 
day  of  the  prefent  month,  and  the  following  col 
lections  on  the  laft  Monday  of  every  fucceeding 
month  ;  and  each  head  of  a  family  is  refpectfully 
requefted  to  caufe  the  contributions  of  his  family, 
and  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  houfe,  to  be  collected 
at  the  end  of  every  month,  by  a  domeftic  or  a  fer- 
yant,  and  to  keep  the  fame  in  readinefs  againft  the 
time  of  the  collection. 

All 
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All  perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  of  every  age  and 
condition  (Paupers  only  excepted)  are  earneftly 
requefted  to  have  their  names  inferted  in  thefe  lifts 
or  family-flieets ;  and  they  may  reft  affured,  that 
any  fum,  even  the  moft  trifling,  will  be  received 
with  thankfulnefs,  and  applied  with  care  to  the 
great  object  of  the  inftitution-— the  relief  and  en* 
couragement  of  the  Poor  and  the  Diftreffed. 

And  finally,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  contribute  very 
much  to  improve  the  human  heart,  if  young  petv 
fons  at  an  early  period  of  life  are  accuftomed  to 
ads  of  benevolence,— it  is  recommended  to  parents, 
to  caufe  all  their  children  to  put  down  their  names 
as  fubfcribers  to  this  undertaking,  and  this,  even 
though  the  donations  they  may  be  able  to  fpare 
xnay  be  the  moft  trilling,  or  even  if  the  parents 
fliould  be  obliged  to  leffen  their  own  contributions 
in  order  to  enable  their  children  to  become  fub 
fcribers. 

g?  The  foregoing  Remarks  were  printed  on  the  tw» 

jirft  pages  cf  a  Jheet,   13  inches  by   18   inches  ^  of 

Jirong  'writing-paper.      The  following   Subfcription 

Lift  <was  printed  on  the  third  page  of  the  fame 

Jheety — and  alfo  on  a  feparate  half-fleet  of  the  fame. 

kind  of  paper* 
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VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIQNS  for  the  SUPPORT  of 
the  Poor  at  MUNICH. 

FAMILY-SHEET. 


Number  of  the  Houfe 
Head  of  the  Family 
His  Chara&er,  or 


Street  Floor, 

Monthly  Contributions- 

Florins.      Creutzers,- 


Other  Perfons  belonging  to  the  Family, 


Wif  children,  Re 

lations,  and    Friends 
of  both  Sexes  living 
with  the  Family.  The 

Monthly 
Contribu 
tions. 

Domefticsjourney- 
men,Menial  Servants, 
&c.  of  both  Sexes,  the 

Monthly 
Contribu 
tions. 

Chriftian  Name  and 

Chriftian  and  Sirname 

Sirn3.tnc  of"  c^cli  PCX** 

f              .»,..,          t 

fon. 

FJ. 

Kr. 

01  each  inuiviu'uai. 

Fl. 

Kr. 

(At  the  lower 

corner  of  this  half- 

(heet  was  printed 

in    fmall    type)  : 

"  Ths  balf-Jheet  is 

to  be  fent  into  the 

Public  Office  of  the 

Injlituthn." 
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From  monthly  voluntary  donations  of  the  inhabitai 
eluding  i  oo  florins  given  monthly  by  his  Moft  Serene 
nefs  the  Elector  out  of  his  private  purfe  ;  50  florins  m 
by  the  Eleclrefs  Dowager  of  Bavaria,  and  50  florins  m 
by  the  States  of  Bavaria,  —  —  — 
From,  the  Public  Treafury  a  ftated  monthly  allo\ 
intended  principally  to  defray  the  expenfe  of  the  po 
the  city,  —  —  ..  — 

From  voluntary  donations,  particularly  deftined 
donors  to  aifift  the  Poor  in  paying  their  houfe-rent, 

Carried  forward,  —  • 
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No.  IV. 

Certificate  relative  to  the  EXPENSE  of  FUEL  in  th* 
Public  Kitchen  of  the  Military  Work-houfe  at 
MUNICH. 


whofe  Names  are  underwritten  certify,  that 
we  have  been  prefent  frequently  when  ex- 
periments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  ex* 
penfe  of  Fuel  in  cooking  for  the  Poor  in  the  Public 
Kitchen  of  the  Military  WorkJioufe  at  Munich  ; 
and  that  when  the  ordinary  dinner  has  been  pre 
pared  for  one  thoufand  perfons,  the  expenfe  for 
Fuel  has  not  amounted  to  quite  twelve  creutzers 
(lefs  than  4~d.  fterling). 

Baron  DE  THIBOUT,  HEERDAN, 

Colonel.  Counfellor  of  War. 

MUNICH, 
i  ft  September,  1795., 
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No.  V. 

Printed  Form  for  /^DESCRIPTIONS  of  the  Poop., 

Defcription  of  the  poor  Perfon,  No. 
Name 

Defcribed  MUNICH,  the        th  of        179 


A  GE          Years,        Stature        Feet         Inches* 

Bodily  Structure  Hair 

Eye  Complexion 

Bodily  Defeds 
Other  particular  Marks 
State  of  Health 
Place  of  Nativity 
Lives  here  fince 

Came  here  from  In  what  Manner 

Profeffion  Religion 

Quality  Family 

Supports  himfelf,  at  prefent,  by 
Lives  at  prefent        Quarter,      Diftrid,         Street, 
Houfe,      No.        Floor, 

Can          be  confidered  as  a  Pauper  belonging  to 
this  City,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 

Is 
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Is  capable  of  doing  the  following  Work : 
Could  be  trained  to  the  following  Occupations  : 

Could  gain  by  this  Work  per  Week          - 
Wants  for  his  weekly  Support         *- 
Receives  at  prefent  per  Week  from  his  own  -\ 
Means,  gets  by   way    of    Penfion,   Alms,  > 

and  —  .-          _          _         _          3 

Wants  therefore  a  weekly  Allowance  of  Alms  of 


j , 


Enjoyed  hereto 
fore/*^  Week< 


r  Income  of  his  own         - 
Earned  by  working         — 
Salary          -          -         - 
Penlion         -         -         - 
rErom  the  Court 
Alms,   s  From  the  City 

'  FromprivatePerfons 
%  Got  by  begging 

Total 


Pays  Houfe-rent          •-         -         -         - 
Has  Bed        of  his  own,  the  Value  of  7 

which  is  about         -        -         -         -        3 
Poffefles  other  Utenfds  neceffary  for  Houfe-  ? 

keeping,  worth  about  i 

Is  provided  with  the  following  Working  Tools  : 


kr. 


fl   kr. 


Can 
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Can        work  at  Home 

Could       be  employed  in  the  Military  Work-houfe 

Is         provided  with  Raiment,  and  wants 

Articles  of  Apparel 

Life  and  Conduct,  according  to  the  Information 

received 

Is  given  to  and 

Is  known  to  have  committed         Grimes 
And  has  appeared  before  the  Magiftrates 

How  long  he  lives  in  his  prefent  Habitation 

Year  Month  Weeks 

Name  and  Refidence  of  his  prefent  Landlord 
Where  he  lived  before,  and  how  long 

Other  Remarks  * 
Has  been  fettled  here 
Received  a  Licenfe  to  marry,  from 
Poffefled  or  received,  when  married 

Value  about         fl.      kr. 
Was  reduced  to  Poyerty  by 
Is  poor  and  in  want,  fince 

Could  not  extricate  himfelf  from  his  Difficulties., 
becaufe 


N.  B.  This  Form  is  printed  on  a  Half-foeet  ofjlrong  Writing 
Paper,  folded  together  fo  as  to  make  two  Leaves  in  Quarto  ;  each 
Leaf  being  2  Inches  high,  and  6£  Inehet  wide. 
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No.  VL 

Printed  Form  for  SPIN  TICKETS,  fucb  as  are 
at  the  Military  Work-houfe  at  MUNICH, 

Munich  Military  Work-houfef 
179    the  No. 

received 
Ib.  of 

Delivered  back         fkains        knots 
of  weighing          lb«     oz. 

Is  entitled  to  receive  per       xrs. 
TOTAL, 
Atteft.  this  179 


This  printed  Form  is  filled  up  as  follows  s 

Munich  Military  Work-houfe, 
1795,  the  i/2.  Sept.  No.  134. 
Mary  Smith  received 
i  Ib.  of  Flax,  No*  3, 
Delivered  back  2  Ikains  3  knots 
of  Thread,  weighing  i  Ib. — oz» 
Is  entitled  to  receive  per  Ib.  xrs.  10* 
TOTAL,  ten  creutzers. 
Atteft.  this  4th  Sept.  1795. 

WILL.  WILDMANN, 
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An  improved  Form  for  a  SPIN-TICKET,  with  its 
Abftraft  ;  which  Abftratt  is  to  be  cut  off  from  the 
Ticket,  and  fajlened  to  the  Bundle  of  Tarn  or 
Thread. 


SPIN-TICKET. 

Munich  Houfe  of  Induftry.- 
1795  the  loth  Sept.  No.  230* 
Mary  Smith  received 
i  Ib  of  wool,  No.  14. 
Delivered  back  2  (kains  4  knots 
of  yarn,  weighing  lib. — oz. 
Wages  per/£.  for  fpiiming  1 2  xrs. 
Is  entitled  to  receive  twelve  xrs. 
Atteft.  this  iqth  of  Sept.   1795. 
J.  Schmidt. 


Abftraft  of 

S?iN-TlCKET. 

Munich  Houfe 
of  Induftry, 
1795,  the  loth  Sept. 

No.  230. 
2  fkains  4  knots 
of  woolen  yarn? 
weighing  i  Ib.  —  02* 
Spinner,  Mary  Smith. 
Atteft.  J.  Schmidt. 


In  order  that  the  original  entry  of  the  Spin- 
Tickets  in  the  general  tables,  kept  by  the  clerks  of 
the  Spinners,  may  more  readily  be  found,  all  the 
Tickets  for  the  fame  material  (flax,  for  inftance) 
iflued  by  the  fame  clerk,  during  the  courfe  of  each 
month,  muft  be  regularly  numbered. 


Lll 
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No.  VIL 

An  Account  of  EXPERIMENTS  made  ctt  the  BAKE 
HOUSE  of  the  MILITARY  WORK-HOUSE  at  MU 
NICH,  November  the  tfh  and  5^,  1794. 

In  baking  RYE  BREAD* 

g?  The  oven,  'which  is  of  an  oval  form,  is  1 2  feet 
deep,  meafund  from  the  mouth  to  the  end  /  1 1  feet 
i  o  inches  wde>  and  i  foot  1 1  inches  high,  in  the 
middle. 

NOVEMBER  4th,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morn 
ing,  1736  Ibs.*  of  rye  meal  were  taken  out 
of  the  {lore  room,  and  lent  to  the  bakehoufe, 
where  it  was  worked  and  baked  into  bread,  at  fix 
different  times,  in  the  following  manner  : 

FIRST  BATCH, 

At  45  minutes  after  10  o'clock,  the  meal  was 
mixed  for  the  firft  time,  for  which  purpofe  1 6 
quarts  (Bavarian  meafure)  of  lukewarm  water, 
weighing  28  Ibs.  28  loths,  were  ufed. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  little  leaven 
(as  it  is  called)  was  made,  for  which  purpofe  24 
quarts,  or  43  Ibs.  i  o  loths  of  water  were  ufed ;  and 
at  half  an  hour  after  7  o'clock,  the  great  leaven 

was 

*  The  Bavarian  pound  which  was  ufed  in  thefe  experiments,  and  which 
is  divided  into  33  lotlst  is  to  the  pound  Avoirdupois  as  12,384  is  to  10,000, 
•r  nearly  as  5  to  4. 
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was  made  with  40  quarts,  or  7  2  Ibs,  6  loths  of  wa* 
ter.  At  ii  o'clock  this  mafs  was  prepared  for 
kneading,  by  the  addition  of  40  quarts,  or  72lbs* 
6  loths  more  of  water. 

At  fifteen  miruites  after  10  o'clock  at  night,  the 
kneading  of  the  dough  v/as  commenced  ;  2^-lbs.  of 
fait  being  firft  mixed  with  the  mafs.  The  dough 
having  been  fufiered  to  rife  till  a  quarter  before  2 
o'clock,  it  was  kneaded  a  fecond  time,  and  then 
'made,  in  half  an  hour's  time,  into  191  loaves,  each 
of  them  weighing  2fts.  16  loths.  Thefe  loaves 
having  been  fyffered  to  rife  half  an  hour,  they  were 
put  into  the  oven  i  o  minutes  before  3  o'clock,  and 
in  an  hour  after  taken  out  again,  when  25  loaves 
being  immediately  weighed,  were  found  to  weigh 
55tbs.  1 5  loths.  Each  loaf,  therefore,  when  baked, 
weighed  2tt>s.  5^  loths  j  and  as  it  weighed  2  Ibs, 
1 6  loths  when  it  was  put  into  the  oven,  }t  loft  iQj 
loths  in  being  baked. 

The  whole  quantity  of  water  ufed  in  this  experi 
ment,  in  making  the  leaven  and  the  dough,  was 
216  Ibs.  1 8  loths.— -The  quantity  of  meal  ufed  was 
about  3 10  Ibs, 

Firft  Heating  of  the  Oven. 
TJiis  was  begun  35  minutes  after  four  o'clock, 
with  2  2 of  Ibs.  of  pine  wood,  which  was  in  full 
flame  15  minutes  after  five  o'clock.— At  8  min« 
utes  after  8  o'clock,  5 1  Ibs.  more  of  wood  were 
added ;— ri2  minutes  after  1 1  o'clock,  32  Ibs.  more 
were  put  into  the  oven  ;— -51  Ibs.  at  one  o'clock, 
and  1 2  Ibs.  more  at  30  minutes  after  2  o'clock  ; 

ft 
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fo  that  366  Ibs.  1 6  loths  of  wood  were  ufed  for  the 
firft  heating. 

SECOND  BATCH. 

At  20  minutes  after  1 1  o'clock,  the  proper  quan? 
tity  of  leaven  was  mixed  with  the  meal,  and  44 
quarts,  or  79  Ibs.  25  loths,  of  water  added  to  it* 
At  10  minutes  after  3  o'clock,  the  meal  was  pre 
pared  for  kneading,  by  adding  to  it  52  quarts,  or 
53  Ibs.  27  loths,  of  water. 

At  30  minutes  after  5  o'clock,  the  kneading  of 
the  dough  was  begun  ;  2-  Ibs.  of  fait  having  been 
previoufly  added.  At  15  minutes  after  6  o'clock, 
the  dough  was  kneaded  a  fecond  time,  and  formed 
into  1 86  loaves,  which  were  put  into  the  oven  at 
15  minutes  after  7  o'clock,  and  taken  out  again  9 
minutes  after  8  o'clock,  when  25  loaves  being  im 
mediately  weighed,  were  found  to  weigh  55  Ibs.  4 
loths. — Water  ufed  in  making  the  fecond  dough, 
173  Ibs.  8  loths. 

Second  Heating  of  the  Ove%. 
This  was  begun  20  minutes  after  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  with  54-  Ibs.  of  wood  ;  20  Ibs.  were 
added  10  minutes  after  5  o'clock,  and  60  Ibs.  more 
6  minutes  after  6  o'clock  \  fo  that  the  fecond  heat- 
|ng  of  the  oven  required  134  Ibs.  16  loths  of 
wood. 

THIRD  BATCH. 

At  20  minutes  after  3  o'clock,  the  proper  quan 
tity  of  leaven  was  mixed  with  the  meal,  and  48 
quarts,  or  86  Ibs.  30  loths  of  water  were  put  to  it. 

At 
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At  6  minutes  after  8  o'clock,  this  mafs  was  pre 
pared  for  kneading,  by  adding  to  it  48  quarts,  or 
86  Ibs.  20  loths  of  water. — At  ^o  minutes  after 
9  o'clock,  this  dough  was  mixed  with  z±  Ibs.  of  fait  5 
and  at  30  minutes  after  i  o  o'clock,  it  was  made  into 
189  loaves,  which,  after  having  been  fuffered  to 
rife  for  half  an  hour,  were  put  into  the  oven  i<2> 
minutes  after  1 1  o'clock,  and  taken  put  again  at 
12  o'clock. 

Fifty  loaves  of  bread,  which  were  weighed  im 
mediately  upon  their  being  taken  out  of  the  oven, 
were  found  to  weigh  no  Ibs.  30  loths  ;  which  gives 
2  Ibs.  5f  loths  for  the  weight  of  each  loaf.  The 
water  ufed  in  making  this  batcl}  of  bread,  was  1 73 
Ibs.  8  loths, 

Third  Heating  of  the  Oven, 

This  was  begun  30  minutes  after  8  o'clock,  with 
50  Ibs.  of  wood  y  and  50  Ibs.  more  being  added 
30  minutes  after  9  o'clock,  the  whole  quantity 
ufed  was  100  Ibs. 

FOURTH  BATCH. 

At  a  quarter  before  8  o'clock,  the  proper  quan 
tity  of  leaven  was  mixed  with  the  meal,  and  48 
quarts,  or  86  Ibs.  20  loths  of  water  being  added, 
at  30  minutes  paft  1 1  o'clock,  this  mafs  was  pre 
pared  for  kneading,  by  adding  to  it  52  quarts,  or 
93  Ibs.  27  loths  of  water. 

Four  minutes  after  i  o'clock,  z±  Ibs.  of  fait  were 
added.  The  dough  being  kneaded  at  15  minutes 

after 
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after  2  o'clock,  188  loaves  of  bread  were  made, 
which  were  put  into  the  oven  £  minutes  before  3 
o'clock,  and  taken  out  again  at  the  end  of  ons 
hour,  when  25  of  them  were  weighed,  and  found 
to  weigh,  one  with  the  other,  2  Ibs.  5-*-  loths. 

The  water  ufed  in  maldng  this  batch  cf  bread 
was  1 80  Ibs.  15  loths, 

Fourth  Heating  of  the  Oven. 

This  was  begun  1 5  minutes  -after  1 2  o'clock, 
with  40  Ibs.  of  wood,  and  50  Ibs.  more  being  ad 
ded  at  30  minutes  after  i  o'clock,  the  total  quan 
tity  ufed  was  90  Ibs. 

FIFTH  BATCH. 

At  ~  before  1 2  o'clock,  the  proper  quantity  of 
leaven  was  mixed  with  the  meal,  and  52  quarts,  or 
93  Ibs.  27  loths  of  water  put  into  it.  This  mafs  was 
prepared  for  kneading  at  1 5  minutes  after  4  o'clock, 
by  the  addition  of  48  quarts,  or  86  Ibs.  20  loths  of 
water.  The  kneading  of  the  dough  was  begun  at 
5  o'clock,  and  at  30  minutes  after  5  it  was  made 
into  loaves,  2-  Ibs.  of  fait  having  been  previoufly 
added.  1 86  loaves  being  made  out  of  this  dough, 
they  were  put  into  the  oven  at  i  o  minutes  before 
7  o'clock,  and  taken  out  again  at  the  end  of  one 
hour,  when  25  loaves  were  weighed,  and  found  to 
weigh  55  Ib.  1 8  loths. — The  quantity  of  water  ufed 
in  making  the  dough  for  this  batch  of  bread  was 
$  So  Ibs.  15  loths. 

Fifth 
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Fifth  Heating  of  the  Oven. 

The  oven  was  begun  to  be  heated  the  fifth  time 
at  1 5  minutes  after  four  o'clock,  with  40  lb§.  of 
wood,  and  40  Ibs.  more  were  added  at  6  o'clock  5 
fo  that  in  this  heating  no  mare  than  So  Ibs*  of  wood 
were  confumcd. 

SIXTH  BATCH. 

The  meal  was  mixed  with  leaven  at  30  minutes 
after  3  o'clock ;  for  which  purpofe  32  quarts,  or 
57  Ibs.  24  loths  of  water  were  ufed  at  15  minutes 
after  7  o'clock.  This  mafs  was  prepared  for  knead 
ing,  by  the  addition  of  44  quarts,  or  79  Ibs.  1 3  loths 
of  water,  and  a  proportion  of  fait ;  at  1 9  minutes 
after  9  o'clock  the  dough  was  kneaded  the  firft,  and 
at  ~  before  i  o  the  fecond  time  ;  and  in  the  courfe 
of  half  an  hour  160  loaves  were  made  out  of  it, 
which  were  put  into  the  oven  at  i  o  minutes  before 
1 1  o'clock,  and  taken  out  again  at  8  minutes  be 
fore  12  o'clock  at  midnight. 

The  water  ufed  in  making  the  dough  for  this 
batch  of  bread  was  137  Ibs.  5  loths. 

Sixth  Heating  of  the  Oven. 

At  ~  after  8  o'  clock,  the  fixth  and  laft  fire  was 
made  with  40  Ibs.  of  wood;  to  which,  at  15  minutes 
before  10  o'clock  at  night,  34^-  Ibs.  more  were 
added ;  fo  that  in  the  laft  heating  74^1bs.  of  wood 
only  were  confamed. 

GENERAL 
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GENERAL  RESULTS  of  thefe  EXPERIMENTS* 

THE  ingredients  employed  in  making  the  bread 
in  thefe  fix  experiments  were  as  follows :  viz, 

Ibs.      loths. 

Of  rye  meal,  -  -  1736  o 
Of  water,  -  -  -  1061  5 
Of  fait,  -  -  -  -  15  o 


In  all,     2812      5  in  weight* 

Of  this  mafs  1 162  loaves  of  bread  were  formed, 
each  of  which,  before  it  was  baked,  weighed  2^  Ibs. 
confequently,  thefe  1102  loaves,  before  they  were 
put  into  the  oven,  weighed  2755  Ibs.  but  the  in 
gredients  ufed  in  making  them  weighed  2812  Ibs. 
5  loths.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  lofs  of  weight 
in  thefe  fix  experiments,  in  preparing  the  leaven 
from  evaporation,  before  the  bread  was  put  into 
the  oven,-^from  wafte,  &c. — amounted  to  no  lefs 
than  57  Ibs.  5  loths. 

In  fubfequent  experiments,  where  lefs  water  was 
ufed,  this  lofs  appeared  to  be  lefs  by  more  than  one 
half. 

In  thefe  experiments  1061  Ibs.  5  loths  of  water 
were  ufed  to  1736  Ibs.  of  meal,  which  gives  61  Ibs. 
4 1  loths  of  water  to  100  Ibs.  of  meal.  But  fubfe 
quent  experiments  mowed  56  Ibs.  of  water  to  be 
quite  fufficient  for  100  Ibs.  of  the  meal. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  1  1  02  loaves,  when  baked,  xveighed  at  a 
medium  2  Ibs.  5^  loths  each  ;  confequently,  taken 
together,  they  weighed  2393  Ibs.  13  loths  :  and  as 
they  weighed  2755  Ibs.  when  they  were  put  into 
the  oven,  they  muft  have  loft  361  Ibs.  19  loths  in 
being  baked,  which  gives  i  of  loths,  equal  to  -~  or 
nearly  |-  of  its  original  weight  before  it  was  baked, 
for  the  diminution  of  the  weight  of  each  loaf. 

According  to  the  ftanding  regulations  of  the 
baking  bulinefs  carried  on  in  the  bakehoufe  of  the 
Military  Workhoufe  at  Munich,  for  each  100  Ibs. 
of  rye  meal  which  the  baker  receives  from  the  ftore- 
keeper,  he  is  obliged  to  deliver  139  Ibs.  of  well- 
baked  bread  ;  namely,  64  loaves,  each  weighing 
2  Ibs.  5-^-  loths.  And  as  in  the  before-mentioned 
fix  experiments,  1736  Ibs.  of  meal  were  ufed,  it  is 
evident  that  mi  loaves,  inftead  of  1102  loaves, 
ought  to  have  been  produced;  for  100  Ibs.  of 
meal  are  to  64  loaves  as  1736  Ibs.  to  1  1  1  1  loaves. 
Hence  it  appears  that  9  loaves  lefs  were  produced 
in  thefe  experiments  than  ought,  to  have  been  pro 
duced. 

There  were  reafons  to  fufpeft  that  this  was  fo 
contrived  by  the  baker,  with  a  defign  to  get  the 
number  of  loaves  he  was  obliged  to  deliver  for 
each  100  Ibs.  of  meal  leffened  j  but  in  this  attempt 
he  did  not  fucceed. 


M  m  m 
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Quantity  of  FUEL  confumed  in  thefe  Experiments. 

Dry  pine-wood. 

Ibs.       loths. 

In  heating  the  oven  firft  time  -  366  16 

fecond  time  -  134  16 

third  time  -  100  o 

fourth  time  -  90  o 

fifth  time  -  80  o 

fixth  time  -  74  1 6 

Total,     845     1 6 

Employed  in  keeping  up  a  {mall  fire") 
near  the  mouth  of  the  oven  while  ther     34     16 
bread  was  putting  into  it, 

Total  confumption  of  wood  in  the  fix  ?  ^    ,, 

experiments,  5 

•< 
The  remits  of  thefe  experiments  {hew,    in   a 

{hiking  manner,  how  important  it  is  to  the  faving  of 
fuel  in  baking  bread,  to  keep  the  oven  continually 
going,  without  ever  letting  it  cool :  for  in  the  firft 
experiment  when  the  oven  was  cold,  when  it  was 
begun' to  be  heated,  the  quantity  of  wood  required 
to  heat  it  was  366f  Lbs.  but  in  the  fixth  experiment, 
after  the  oven  had  been  well  warmed  in  the  pre 
ceding  experiments,  the  quantity  of  fuel  required 
was  only  741  Ibs. 

As  in  thefe  experiments  2393  Ibs.   13  loths  of 
bread  were  baked  with  the  heat  generated  in  the 

combuftion 
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combuftion  of  880  Ibs.  of  wood,  this  gives  to  each 
pound  of  bread  u-  loths,  or  ^  of  a  pound  of 
wood. 

In  the  fifth  experiment,  or  batch,  186  loaves 
weighing  (at  2  Ibs.  5-5-  loths  each)  304  Ibs.  were  ba 
ked,  and  only  80  Ibs.  of  wood  confumed,  which 
gives  but  a  trifle  more  than  -^  of  a  pound  of  wood 
to  each  pound  of  bread  ;  or  i  pound  of  wood  to 
4  pounds  of  bread. 

As  each  loaf  weighed  2  Ibs.  1 6  loths  when  it  was 
put  into  the  oven,  and  only  2  Ibs.  5^  loths  when  it 
came  out  of  it,  the  lofs  of  weight  each  loaf  fuftained 
in  being  baked  was  lof  loths,  as  has  already  been 
obferved.  Now  this  lofs  of  weight  could  only  arife 
from  the  evaporation  of  the  fuperabundant  water 
exifting  in  the  dough ;  and  as  it  is  known  how  much 
heat,  and  confequently  how  much  fuel  is  required  to 
reduce  any  given  quantity  of  water,  at  any  given 
temperature,  to.fteg,m,  it  is  poflible,  from  thefe  data, 
to  determine  how  much  fuel  would  be  required  to 
bake  any  given  quantity  of  bread,  upon  the  fup- 
pofition  that  no  part  of  the  heat  generated  in  the 
combuftion  of  the  fuel  ivas  loft,  either  in  heating  the 
apparatus,  or  in  any  other  way ;  but  that  th«  whole 
of  it  was  employed  in  baking  the  bread,  and  in  that 
procefs  alone.  And  though  thefe  computations 
will  not  mow  how  the  heat  which  is  loft  might  be 
faved,  yet,  as  they  afcertain  what  the  amount  of 
this  lofs  really  is  in  any  given  cafe,  they  enable  us 
to  determine,  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  precifion, 
not  only  the  relative  merit  of  different  arrangements 
for  economizing  fuel  in  the  procefs  of  baking,  but 
they  mow  alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  the  precife  diftance 

of 
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of  each  from  that  point  of  perfection  where  any 
farther  improvements  would  be  impoilible  :  And 
on  that  account,  thefe  computations  are  certainly 
interefting. 

In  computing  how  much  heat  is  mceffhry  to  bake 
any  given  quantity  of  bread,  it  will  tend  much  to 
Cmplify  the  inveftigation,  if  we  confider  the  loaf  as 
being  firfl  heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  and  then  baked  in  confequence  of  its  redun 
dant  water  being  fent  off  from  it  in  fteam. 

But  as  the  dough  is  compofed  of  two  different 
fubftances,  viz.  rye  meal  and  water,  and  as  thefe 
fubftances  have  been  found  by  experiment  to  con 
tain  different  quantities  of  abfolute  heat  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  require  different  quantities  of  heat, 
to  heat  equal  quantities  or  weights  of  them  to  any 
given  temperature,  or  any  given  number  of  degrees. 
It  will  be  necefTary  to  determine  how  much  of  each 
of  thefe  ingredients  is  employed  in  forming  any 
given  quantity  of  dough. 

Now,  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  as  1102 
loaves  of  bread  were  formed  of  1736  Ibs.  of  rye 
meal,  it  appears,  that  there  muft  have  been  IT\^- 
Ib.  of  the  meal  in  each  loaf ;  and  as  thefe  loaves 
weighed  2^-  Ibs.  each  when  they  were  put  into  the 
oven,  each  of  them  muft,  in  a  ftate  of  dough,  have 
been  compofed  of  i-:^  Ib.  of  rye  meal,  and  i^^ 
Ib.  of  water. 

Suppofing  thefe  loaves  to  have  been  at  the  tem 
perature  of  55  °  of  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer  when 
they  were  put  into  the  oven,  the  heat  neceffary  to 

hqat 
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heat  one  of  them  to  the  temperature  of  2 1 2  ° ,  or 
the  point  of  boiling  water,  may  be  thus  computed, 

By  an  experiment,  of  which  I  intend  hereafter  to 
give  an  account  to  the  Public,  I  found,  that  20  Ibs. 
of  ice-cold  water  might  be  made  to  boil,  with  the 
heat  generated  in  the  combuftion  of  j  Ib.  of  dry 
pine-wood,  fuch  as  was  ufed  in  baking  the  bread  in 
the  fix  experiments  before  mentioned.  Now,  if 
20  Ibs.  of  water  may  be  heated  1 80  degrees  (namely 
from  32°  to  212°)  by  the  heat  generated  in  the 
cembuftion  of  i  Ib.  of  wood,  1T-|-  Ib,  of  water 
may  be  heated  157  degrees  (from  55°,  or  temperate, 
to  212°)  with  YOYO'S-  of  a  pound  of  the  wood. 

Suppofe  now  that  rye  meal  contained  the  fame 
quantity  of  abfolute  heat  as  water, — as  the  quantity 
of  meal  in  each  loaf,  was  iT4-7-  Ib.  it  appears,  that 
this  quantity  would  have  required  (upon  the  above 
fuppoiition)  to  heat  it  from  the  temperature  of 
55° 5  to  that  of  212°  ;  a  quantity  of  heat  equal  to 
that  which  would  be  generated  in  the  combuftion 
of  _|-i-|A_.  of  a  pound  of  the  wood  in  queftion, 

But  it  appears,  by  the  refult  of  experiments  pub* 
lifhed  by  Dr,  Craivford,  that  the  quantities  of  heat 
required  to  heat  any  number  of  degrees,  the  fame 
given  quantity  (in  weight)  of  water  and  of  wheat, 
(and  it  is  prefumed,  that  the  fpecific  or  abfolute 
heat  of  rye  cannot  be  very  different  from  that  of 
wheat)  are  to  each  other,  as  2T9-  to  i ,— \vater  re-, 
quiring  more  heat  to  heat  it,  than  the  grain  in  that 
proportion  :  Confequently,  the  quantity  of  wood 
required  to  heat  from  55°  to  212°,  the  iT1-^lb.  of 
rye  meal  ^rhich  enters  into  the  compofition  of  each 

loaf, 
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loaf,  inftead  of  being  T£i.ii-.  of  a  pound,  as  above 
determined,  upon  the  falfe  fuppofition  that  the  fpe- 
cific  heat  of  water  and  of  rye  were  the  fame,  would, 
in  fafl,  amount  to  no  more  than  -  *0  ?-?-^ ;  for  2T9- 
(the  fpecinc  heat  of  water)  is  to  i  (the  fpecific  heat 


Hence  it  appears,  that  the  wood  required  as  fuel 
to  heat  (from  the  temperature  of  55°  to  that  of 
212°)  a  loaf  of  rye  bread  (in  the  ftate  of  dough), 
weighing  2-  Ibs.  would  be  as  follows,  namely : 

Of  pine  wood. 

To  heat  IT|--  Ib.  of  water,  which  en-  7     44  3g__ 
ters  into  the  compofition  of  the  dough,  5  x  ° 

To  heat  the  rye  meal,    ly^^-lb.  in?_±£9J>_ 
weight,  3  Tinrcro~0 

Total, 

To  complete  the  computation  of  the  quantity  of 
fuel  neceffary  in  the  procefs  of  baking  bread,  it  re- 
mains  to  determine,  how  much  heat  is  required,  to 
fend  off  in  fleam,  from  one  of  the  loaves  in  quef- 
tion  (after  it  has  been  heated  to  the  temperature 
of  212°)  the  io~  loths,  equal  to-^of  a  rjound  of 
water,  which  each  loaf  is  known  to  lofe  in  being 
baked. 

Now  it  appears,  from  the  refult  of  Mr.  Watt's 
ingenious  experiments  on  the  quantity  of  latent 
heat  in  fleam,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  neceffary 
to  change  any  given  quantity  of  water  already  boiling 
hot  to  fleam,  is  about  five  times  and  a  half  greater 
than  would  be  fufficient  to  heat  the  fame  quantity 

of 
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of  water,  from  the  temperature  of  freezing,  to  that 
of  boiling  water. 

But  we  have juft  obferved  that  20  Ibs.  of  ice-cold 
water  may  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  with  the 
heat  generated  in  the  combuftion  of  i  Ib.  of  pine 
wood  ,  it  appears  therefore  that  20  Ibs.  of  boiling 
water  would  require  5-  times  as  much,  or  5^-  Ibs. 
of  wood  to  reduce  it  to  fleam. 

And  if  20  Ibs.  of  boiling  water  require  ^~  Ibs. 
of  wood,  ~  of  a  pound  of  water  boiling  hot  will 
require  ~^~j^  of  a  pound  of  wood  to  reduce  it 
to  fteam. 

Of  pine- wood* 

If  now,  to  this  quantity  of  fuel,     -     7^-5^5-  Ib. 
we  add  that  neceffary  for  heating  the  "^ 
loaf  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  wa-  £  1-5-0  o  o  Q  ^* 
ter,  as  above  determined,     - 

this  gives  the  total  quantity  of  fuel"^ 
neceffary  for  baking  one  of  thefe  loaves  ^  tVc^^k 
of  bread,  ... 

Now  as  thefe  loaves,  when  baked  into  bread, 
weighed  2  Ibs.  5^  loths  n  2—  Ibs.  each,  and  re 
quired,  in  being  baked,  the  confumption  of  7—5^-5^ 
of  a  pound  of  wood,  this  gives  for  the  expenfe  of 
fuel  in  baking  bread -~S0H'0  of  a  pound  of  pine- 
wood  to  each  pound  of  rye  "bread  ;  which  is  about 
13^  Ibs.  of  bread  to  each  pound  of  wood. 

But  we  have  feen,  from  the  refults  of  the  before- 
mentioned  experiments,  that  when  the  bread  was 
baked  under  circumftances  the  moft  favourable  to 

the 
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the  economy  of  fuel,  no  lefs  than  80  Ibs.  of  pine 
wood  were  employed  in  heating  the  oven  to  bake 
304  Ibs.  of  bread,  which  gives  lefs  than  4  Ibs.  of 
bread  to  each  pound  of  wood  ;  confequentiy,  two 
thirds  at  leaft  of  the  heat  generated  in  the  combuf- 
tion  of  the  fuel  muft,  in  that  cafe,  have  been  loft  ; 
and  in  all  the  other  experiments  the  lofs  of  heat  ap 
pears  to  have  been  ftill  much  greater. 

A  considerable  lofs  of  heat  in  baking  will  always 
be  inevitable  ;  but  it  feems  probable,  that  this  lofs 
might,  with  proper  attention  to  the  conftruclion  of 
the  oven,  and  to  the  management  of  the  fire,  be 
reduced  at  leail  to  one  half  the  quantity  generated 
from  the  fuel  in  its  combuftion.  In  the  manner  in 
which  the  baking  buiinefs  is  now  generally  carried 
on,  much  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  heat  gen 
erated,  or  which  might  be  generated  from  the  fuel 
confumed,  is  loft* 
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THE  following  Account  of  the  Perfons  in  the 
HOUSE  of  INDUSTRY  in  DUBLIN,  the  3oth 
of  April,  1796,  and  of  the  Details  of  the  Manner 
and  Expenfe  of  feeding  them,  was  given  to  the 
Author,  by  order  of  the  Governors  of  that  In- 
flitution. 

Average  of  the  Defcripthn  of  Poomfor  the  Week  ending  $Qtb  of 
April,  1796. 


Employed 

Infirm  and  Incurable 

Idiots 

Blind 


In  the  INFIRMARY. 
Sick  Patients,  Servants,  &c. 
Lunaticks 


Males.       Females.  Total. 

74  -  352  -  426 

172  -  585  -  757 

16  -   13  -  29 

5  -   10  -  i£ 

267    960  1227 

88  -  200") 

•  i5  -  4°* .!!! 

Total  1570 


Employed  at  actual  labour    322    Perfons. 
Ditto  at  menial  offices      -     104    ditto 

Total     426 

Amongft  the    1570   Perfons   above    mentioned,    are   282 
Children  and  447  compelled  Perfons. 

Of  the  Children,  205  are  taught  to  fpell,  read,  and  write. 

N  n  n 
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Saturday -,  April  30,  1796. 
1227  Perfons  fed  at  Breakfaft* 


I2o  Servants  in  New-Houfe,  Ibs.  "V 

a  8  oz.  bread         -       60  |     !&«•     loaves    Ib.        value, 
33^ Incurables, Children, &c.        [>  l8^  is   41     l?£-  l   *4 

a  6  ditto  -         I26J 

77 1  Workers,  &c.  got  Stir- 

— «~  about. 
1227 

Weight  of  meal  for  Stirabout  4  cwt.  cods  ^".318 

1 20  Servants  in  New-Houfe  *) 

get  i  quart  butter-milk     Gal.  P.  S 

3°  °  \   167     gallons    of 
1 084  Workers,  Incurables,  &c. 


I  pint  ditto         -         -       135  4  |        valu€  ,  L 
23  Sucklers  get  no  butter-milk. 

Allowed  for  waile        -     i  4J 

1227 


Brought  down,  £.  5     15       $ 

s.  d. 

Fuel  to  cook  the  Stirabout,  3  bufli.  eoft  2  3   1  i 

Salt  for  ditto,  i  qr.  3lb.  coft  o  g\  J 

The  Breakfafl  cofl     ^.5     18       81- 
Quantity  of  water,  5  barrels  6  gallons. 
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1227  Perfons  fed  at  Dinner. — BREAD  and  MEAL  POTTAGE. 
1 20  Servants  a  9  oz.         Ibs. 

bread  -  68")  Its.         loaves.  Ib.  value. 

1 107  Workers,  Incur-  V6zi-l-  is  138  o*    £.5    10    4 

ables,  £c.  8  oz.  J 

ditto         -  553^ 

Weight  of  meal  for  the  pottage,  I  cwt.  3  qrs.     o  13     5 
Pepper  for  ditto,  half  a  pound  -oil 

Ginger  for  ditto,  i  pound         -  013 

Salt  for  ditto,  2 1  pound  -         -  -007 

Fuel  for  ditto,  3  bufnels-  2  pecks  -  -027!: 

Dinner  coft  £•  6    9    3t 


SUPPER. 

For  165  Sickly  Women  on     IbO    H»-    loaves  Ib.  value. 

6  oz.  bread.  62p°9is24     I    £•*   '9  " 

251  Children,  3  oz.  do.     47 -* 

N.  B-  The  expenfes  of  Food  for  the  Hofpital,  in  which 
there  are  343  perfons,  is  not  included  in  the  above  ac 
count. 


Sunday*  May  i,  1796. 

1220  Perfons  fed  at  Breakfaft, 
1 20  Servants,  a  8  oz.  bread. 
330  Incurables,  Children,  &c.  6  oz.  do» 
770  Workers,  &c.  get  Stirabout. 

1220  Perfons. 

The  fame    quantity    of   prOvifions    delivered    this    day 
for   Breakfaft   as    on  Saturday,   and  coft   the   fame;   viz, 
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1220  Perfons  fed  at  Dinner. — BREAD,  BEEF  and  BROTH, 

1 20  Servants,  a  9  oz.  lbs.-j  Coft 

bread,                     -  68  /    Ibs.       loaves  Ibs.  1.     s.    d. 

XI oo  Workers,  Incur-  f  6i|  is.  i$?    if  5     9     ^ 

ables,  &c.    8  do.  55oJ 

1220  Perfons. 

Cwt.  qrs.  Ibs, 

Weight  of  raw  beef,  4     2   10 

Allowed  for  bone,      -       i     o    o 


5 

2 

10 

7 

19    3 

Meal  for  the  broth, 

i 

2 

0 

i 

3      «T 

Wafte  bread  for  do. 

i 

0 

0 

o 

0      Q 

Salt  for  do. 

o 

0 

24 

o 

o     8 

Pepper  for  do. 

o 

0 

Oi 

;           -              O 

I     I 

fuel,  4  bufhels  2  pecks, 

• 

-        -     o 

3     4T 

Total  £.  14 

i?     Q 

SUPPER. 

The  fame  number  of  women  and  children  as  yeflerday, 
and  the  Supper  coft  the  fame  :  viz.  19^-.  n  d. 


Wednefday,  May  4,  1796. 
1216  Perfons  fed  at  Breakfaft, 

1 20  Servants  in  New-Houfe,  a  8  oz.  bread. 
334  Incurables,  Children,  &c.  a  6  oz.  do, 
762  Workers,  &c.  get  Stirabout. 

1216  Perfons. 

The  fame  quantity  of  provifions,  &c.  delivered  this  day 
for   Breakfaft  as  for    Saturday,   and  coft    the   fame:    viz. 
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12 1 6  Perfons  fed  at  Dinner. — CALECANNON 

Weight  of  raw  potatoes 

for  Calecannon, 
An  allowance  for  wafte, 

Weight  ufed, 
Raw  greens  for  ditto, 
.Butter  for  ditto, 
Pepper  for  ditto, 
Ginger  for  ditto, 
Onions  for  ditto, 
Salt  for  ditto, 
Fuel,  4  bufhels  2  pecks, 
Time  of  boiling  abou 
1193  Perfons  get  i 

pint    of    beer    Galls,  p. 
each,    making    149 
23  On  the  breaft 

get  no  beer. 

1216 

Allowed  for 

wafte, 

Bread  to  Incurat 
fereaft,  43  loaves, 


Coft. 

7    Pwt. 
3     19 

qrs.  Ibs. 
00 

l 
3 

s.     d. 

6     6 

i 

0      0 

18 

0      0 

8 

00 

i 

6    o 

i 

o     o 

3 

12      0 

© 

O      Oy         • 

o 

I       I 

0 

01 

0 

1     3 

p 

o  14 

0 

2       O 

0 

o  24 

o 

o     8 

- 

r            * 

0 

3     4 

;  four  hours. 

« 

tils.  p. 

^    l      Galls. 

Barrs.  Galls. 

I5I 

is     3     31 

2 

5    3 

I    ?J 

ind  Children  on  the  "1 

I 

J5    4 

.      Total  £. 

12 

13    5 

SUPPER. 

The  fame  number  of  women  and  children  as  on  Saturday, 
and  coft  the  fame  :  viz.  19  /.  1 1  d. 

N.  B.    All  thefe  accounts  are  in  avoirdupois  weight,  and 
Irifh  money, 
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No.  IX. 

An  Account  of  an  EXPERIMENT  made  (under  the 
Direction  of  the  AUTHOR)  In  the  Kitchen  of  the 
HOUSE  of  INDUSTRY  at  DUBLIN,  in  COOKING 
for  the  POOR. 

TWTAY  the  6th,  1796^  dinner  was  provided  £01-927 
perfons  of  Calecannon,-  a  kind  of  food  in  great 
repute  in  Ireland,  compofed  of  Potatoes,  boiled  and 
malhed,  mixed  with  about  one-fifth  of  their  weight 
of  boiled  Greens,  cut  fine  with  fliarp  fhovels,  and 
feafoned  with  butter,  onions,  fait,  pepper,  and  ginger. 
The  ingredients  were  boiled  in  a  very  large  iron 
boiler,  of  a  circular,  or  rather  hemifpherical  form, 
capable  of  containing  near  400  gallons,  and  re 
markably  thick  and  heavy.  273  gallons  of  pump 
water  were  put  into  this  boiler';  and  the  following 
Table  will  Ihow,  in  a  fatisfaclory  manner,  the  prog- 
refe  and  the  refult  of  the  experiment : 
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Time. 

Fuel 
laid  on. 
COALS. 

3 

Contents  of  the  Boiler. 

•s 

Quantity. 

E 

S 

. 

4 

•» 

Ingredients. 

in 

3 

O 

K 

| 

u 

1 

i 

2 

S 

mea- 
fures. 

in 
weight. 

7 
8 

48 
40 

4 
i 

i 

1  06  lb. 
26^ 
26^ 

55° 

\Water    to    boill 
jthe  Greens  and  > 
Potatoes            j 

Gall. 
273 

Ibs. 

9  — 

i 

26^ 

— 

1S 

2 

53 

80° 

— 

30 

I 

26^ 

90° 

— 

2 

53 

110° 

10 

— 

I 

26^ 

'150° 

20 

212 

iThe      Greenr     1 
were  now  put  > 
in.                      J 

< 

^ 

180° 

__ 

I 

26^ 

190° 

— 

41 



, 

212° 

The    Greens    "j 

itaken  out  and    [ 
Potatoes    put 

1615 

in. 

ii 

10 

2 

53 

1  80° 

—  20, 

I 

200° 

*«J 

212° 

3  \ 

1 

Potatoes  done-. 

1 
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GENERAL  RESULTS  of  the  ExpERiMENf . 

THE  fuel  ufed  was  Whitehaven  coal :  the  quan 
tity  17  pecks,  weighing  450-^- Ibs. 

The  potatoes  being  mafhed,  (without  peeling 
them)  and  the  greens  chopped  fine  with  a  {harp 
fhove!,  they  were  mixed  together,  and  98  Ibs.  of 
butter,  14  Ibs.  of  onions  boiled  and  chopped  fine, 
40  Ibs.  of  fait,  i  Ib.  of  black  pepper  in  powder,  and 
~  Ib.  of  ginger,  being  added,  and  the  whole  well 
mixed  together, this  food  was  ferved  out  in  portions 
of  i  quart,  or  about  2  Ibs.  each,  in  wooden  noggins, 
holding  each  i  quart  when  full. 

Each  of  thefe  portions  of  Calecannon  (as  this 
food  is  called  in  Ireland)  ferved  one  perfon  for  din 
ner  and  fupper  ;  and  each  portion  coft  about  2— 
pence,  Iriih  money,  or  it  coil  fomething  lefs  than 
one  penny  fterling  per  pound. 

Jw/sy*  pence  fterling^  make  thirteen  pence  Irijh. 

The  expenfe  (reckoned  in  Irilh  money)  of  pre 
paring  this  food,  was  as  follows  :  viz. 

1.     s.     d. 
Potatoes,  1 9  cwt.  at  3^.  6d.  per  cwt.  366 

(N.  B.   They  weighed  no  more  than  1615  Ibs. 
when  picked  and  *wajhed.) 

Greens,  26  flafkets,  at  lod.  each,  -  i  i  10 
Butter,  98  Ibs.  at  J2s.  per  cwt.  --330 
Onions,  1 4  Ibs.  at  is.  per  ftone,  .  -020 

Carried  forward,  £.7  13    4 

Brought 
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I    s.     d. 

Brought  forward,  7  13     4 

Ginger,  4  ft.  013 

Salt,  40  ibs.          -  oil 

Pepper,  i  ft.  oil 

Total  coft  of  the  ingredients,    £.716     9 
Expenfe  for  fuel,  1 7  pecks  of  coals,  7  x 

at  i/.  3^.3^.  per  ton,  3 


Total  £.  7  19  n-i 

With  this  kind  of  food  there  is  no  allowance  of 
bread,  nor  is  any  neceflary. 

It  would  be  hardly  poflible  to  invent  a  more  nou*- 
rifliing  or  more  palatable  kind  of  food,  than  Gale- 
cannon,  as  it  is  made  in  Ireland ;  but  the  expenfe 
of  it  might  be  confiderably  diminimed,  by  uling 
lefs  butter  in  preparing  it. 

Salted  herrings  (which  do  not  in  general  coil 
much  more  than  a  penny  the  pound)  might  be  ufed 
with  great  advantage  to  give  it  a  relifh,  particularly 
when  a  fmall  proportion  of  butter  is  ufed. 

In  this  experiment,  273  gallons  of  water,  weigh 
ing  about  2224  Ibs.  avoirdupois,  and  being  at  the 
temperature  of  55  ° ,  was  made  to  boil,  (in  two  hours 
and  32  minutes)  with  the  combuftion  of  346^-  Ibs. 
of  coal ;  which  gives  rather  lefs  than  6^  Ibs.  of  wa 
ter,  to  each  pound  of  coal  confumed  ;  the  water 
being  heated  157  degrees,  or  from  55°  to  212°. 

According  to  my  experiments,  20  Ibs.  of  water 

may  be  heated  180  degrees,  (namely  from  32°  the 

O  o  o*  freezing 
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freezing  point,  to  2 1 2  °  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water)  with  the  heat  generated  in  the  combuftion 
of  i  Ib.  of  pine-wood  ;  eonfequently,  the  fame 
quantity  of  wood  (i  Ib.)  would  heat  23  Ibs.  of 
water  157°,  or  from  55°  to  212°. 

But  M.  Lavoifier  has  mown  us  by  his  experi 
ments,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  generated  in  the 
combuftion  of  any  given  weight  of  coal,  is  greater 
than  that  generated  in  the  combuftion  of  the  fame 
weight  of  dry  wood,  in  the  proportion  of  1089  to 
;  confequently,  i  Ib.  of  coal  ought  to  make 
40^  Ibs.  of  water,  at  the  temperature  55°,  boil. 

But  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  i  Ib.  of  coal 
was  confumed  in  making  6~  Ibs.  of  water  boil  ; 
confequently,  more  than  -f-  of  the  heat  generated, 
or  which  might  with  proper  management  have 
been  generated  in  the  combuftion  of  the  coal,  was 
loft,  owing  to  the  bad  conftrudion  of  the  boiler 
and  of  the  fire-place. 

Had  the  conftruction  of  the  boiler  and  of  the  fire 
place  been  as  perfect  as  they  were  in  my  experiments, 
a  quantity  of  fuel  would  have  been  fulBcient,fmaller 
than  that  actually  ufed,  in  the  proportion  of  6^  to 
40* ,  or  inftead  of  450^  Ibs.  of  coal,  71^  Ibs,  would 
have  done  thebufinefs  ;  and,  inftead  of  cofting  3^. 
aid.  they  would  have  coft  lefs  than  6\d.  Iriih  mo 
ney,  or  $\d.  fterling,  which  is  only  about  T  per  cent, 
of  the  coft  of  the  ingredients  ufed  in  preparing  the 
food,  for  the  expenfe  of  fuel  for  cooking  it. 

Thefc  computations  may  ferve  to  fliow,  that  I  did 
not  exaggerate,  when  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  (in 
my  Eflay  on  Food)  that  the  expenfe  for  the  fuel  ne- 

cefTary 
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cefiary  to  be  employed  in  cooking  ought  never  to 
exceed,  even  in  this  country,  two  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  ingredients  of  which  the  food  is  com- 
pofed  ;  that  is  to  fay,  when  kitchen  fire-places  are 
well  conftrucled. 
Had  the  ingredients  ufed  in  this  experiment,  viz, 

2234  Ibs.  of  water, 

1615  Ibs.  of  potatoes, 

98  Ibs.  of  butter, 

14  Ibs.  of  onions, 

40  Ibs.  of  fait, 

i  lb.  of  pepper,  and 
<Hr  lb.  of  ginger, 

making  in  all  3992^  Ibs.  been  made  into  a  foup, 
inftead  of  being  made  into  Calecannon,  this,at  i~lb. 
(equal  to  one  pint  and  a  quarter)  the  portion  would 
have  ferved  to  feed  3210  perfons. 

But  if  I  can  fh©w,  that  in  Ireland,  where  all  the 
coals  they  burn  are  imported  from  England,  a  good 
and  fufficient  meal  of  victuals  for  3210  perfons  may 
be  provided  with  the  expenfe  of  only  ${d.  for  the 
fuel  necefTary  to  cook  it  ;  I  truft  that  the  account  I 
ventured  to  publifli  in  my  firft  EfTay,  of  the  expenfe 
for  fuel  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Military  Workhoufe 
at  Munich,  namely,  that  it  did  not  amount  to  fo 
much  as  4^d.  a  day,  when  1000  perfons  were  fed, 
will  no  longer  appear  quite  fo  incredible,  as  it  cer 
tainly  muft  appear  to  thofe  who  are  not  aware  of 
the  enormous  wafte  which  is  made  of  fuel  in  the 
various  procefles  in  which  it  is  employed. 

I  fhall 
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I  fliall  think  myfelf  very  fortunate,  if  what  I  have 
done  in  the  prof  ecution  of  thefe  my  favourite  flucU 
ies,  fliould  induce  ingenious  men  to  turn  their  at 
tention  to  the  inveftigation  of  a  fcience,  hitherto 
much  neglected,  and  where  every  new  improve 
ment  muft  tend  directly  and  powerfully  to  in- 
creafe  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  mankind* 


OF  THE   FIRST  VOLUME. 


